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FOREWORD 


Ir is now seven years since the Academy last published a volume dealing with 
the American family. Its issue of September 1943 was devoted to the family in 
World War IT, and was concerned primarily with changes in structure, adjustments, 
and special problems occasioned by the war. In a subsequent volume published 
in November 1944, devoted to the problems of adolescents in wartime, considerable 
attention was given to the family background of wartime adolescents. ~ 

More than five years have now passed since the end of World War II. Many 
of its immediate effects upon the family have disappeared or have been minimized. 
We have been in a position, as it were, to take account of where we are in regard 
to the family and its problems, and to look forward to the promotion of peacetime 
stability. Current developments growing out of the Korean situation at once com- 
plicate and accentuate the importance of this central theme, to which the present 
volume is devoted. | 

In planning this volume, an effort has been made to combine the thought and 
research findings of contemporary scholars in the field of family life with the judg- 
ment and experience of persons in various professional fields who are engaged 
actively in dealing with the problems of the family. It is hoped that this combina- 
tion will present a balanced approach which will be useful to students and workers 
alike. It is hoped, too, that these articles will reveal some sense of the range and 
complexity of family life and its problems. There is probably no single aspect 
oi human life that cannot be considered also as a phase of family life. The family 
is as multidimensional as life itself. 

A great many people have contributed ideas and suggestions to the organization 
of this volume. My particular thanks are due to the following persons who have 
served as members of an editorial council: Ray H. Abrams, Ray E. Baber, Henry 
Bowman, Ernest W. Burgess, Kingsley Davis, Evelyn M. Duvall, Elizabeth S. Force, 
Reuben Hill, Earl Lomon Koos, Harvey Locke, Emily H. Mudd, and Carle C. 
Zimmerman. 

My particular thanks are due to the authors of the following articles who have 
taken time from busy lives to make these contributions out of their understanding 
of family problems. I wish also to express my appreciation to Winogene Pratt 
Sanger, research associate of the Carter Foundation, who has helped actively in the 
preparation of this volume. 

James H. S. BOSSARD 


The Concept of Family Stability 


By Ray H. ABRAMS 


N a standard book of etiquette en- 

titled Manners Culture and Dress 
of the Best American Society, which 
was published in 1891, there appears 
the following description of the ideal 
American home: 


If the home is graced and sweetened with 
kindness and smiles, no matter how humble 
the abode, the heart will turn lovingly to- 
ward it from all the tumult of the world, 
and it will be the dearest spot beneath the 
circuit of the sun. A single bitter word 
may disquiet an entire family for a whole 
day. One surly glance casts a gloom over 
the household, while a smile, like a gleam 
of sunshine, may light up the darkest and 
weariest hours. Like unexpected flowers 
which spring up along a path, full of fresh- 
ness, fragrance or beauty, do kind words 
and gentle acts and sweet dispositions, 
make glad the home where peace and bless- 
ing dwell.t 


The underlying concept of family sta- 
bility in the above idealization is rather 
typical of the literature of the period 
dealing with the family. 
emotions permitted to be revealed were 
those expressed by smiles, “sweetness,” 
and “kindness.” ‘These symbolized the 
happy family par excellence. All out- 
ward signs of aggression (except in the 
disciplining of the children), or indica- 
tions of dissatisfaction, were tabooed 
because, as the author suggests, this 
would “cast a gloom over the house- 
hold” and ruin the whole day. The 
members of the family would become 
emotionally upset, conflict would ensue, 
and the concept of family stability 
would be threatened. 


t Richard A. Wells, Manners Culture and 
Dress of the Best American Soctety (Spring- 
field, Mass.: King, Richardson & Co., 1891), 
p. 245. 
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PRESENT-DAY CONCEPTS 


In contrast to the above is the more 
realistic presentation of middle-class ° 
family life in Life with Father by 
Clarence Day. In this family there was 
a plentiful amount of excitement over 
expressed conflicts of interest, periodic 
explosions, and tears. But the inner 
stability of the Day family remained 
untouched. It possessed a sense of 
unity and destiny all its own. 

The difference between the romantic 
ideal of the family as presented in the 
works of etiquette and the Pollyanna 
literature on the one hand and the more 
true-to-life portrayal of the Day family 
on the other hand illustrates a part 
of the confusion in our thinking con- 
cerning what constitutes a “stable” or 
“ideal” family type. The question 
arises: What is the truly “ideal” family? 
Are the popularly conceived “ideal” or 
“model” families always stable units, 
do they actually function on all levels 
of human experience, or do they fre- 
quently simply go through the motions 
——l.e., perform the rituals and conform 
to the symbolism of family unity while 
in reality they may merely be hollow 
shells? 

The concepts of family solidarity, of 
unity, and of stability are certainly con- 
fused. Though the desire to achieve 
such stability seems to be well-nigh uni- 
versal in cur culture, the meaning and 
symbols of such stability are far from 
standardized. The situation is similar 
to those arising from the uses of such 
words as “democracy” and “justice”’— 
each individual subscribes to them as 
words but reads into them the content 
that stems from his own experiences, 
attitudes, end emotional needs. 
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Divorce RATE AS MEASURE OF 
STABILITY 


At the present time in the popular 
literature and in some of the texts on 
the family the index most frequently 
used to measure the relative amount of 
family stability is actually a criterion 
of instability or family disorganization. 
That index is the divorce rate. The 
presumption is that a relatively high 
divorce rate is evidence of a great 
amount of family instability, while a 
low divorce rate indicates greater sta- 
bility or at least less instability. The 
implication is that in a country such as 
the Irish Free State, which in 1900 had 
totaled only 39 divorces in the previous 
65 years, and which today has no di- 
vorce law at all, there is a much greater 
degree of family stability than in the 
United States which in 1945 had an 
estimated ratio of one divorce to every 
three marriages.” 

However, as Ernest R. Mowrer 
pointed out back in the twenties: 


The current interpretation of this differ- 
ence in divorce rates between the United 
States and other countries is that here 
there is disorganization of the family to a 
higher degree than elsewhere. Such a gen- 
eralization, however, indicates a confusion 
in thinking. Family disorganization is the 
loss of common aims and of harmonious 
organization of effort in the family; divorce 
1s merely legal recognition that the family 
has disintegrated. Hence, although the 
generalization may be true that the United 
States predominates in the degree of family 
disorganization, these statistics do not show 
it. All that these or any other figures can 
show is that there is in the United States 
a larger number of cases in which legal 
sanction is given to the discontinuance of 
marriage relations. Obviously, the mores 
of these countries concerning the marriage 
relation are so different as to make of 


2 Federal Security Agency, National Office 
of Vital Statistics, Marriage and Divorce in 
the United States, 1937 to 1945, Table 7. 


doubtful value any conclusions, based upon 
divorce rates, concerning the relative sta- 
bility of family relations.® 


Another popular assumption is that 
in the United States family stability has 
been steadily going down hill since 
shortly after the Civil War inasmuch as 
the general trend of the divorce rate has 
been going up rather consistently since 
that time. However, the belief that 
there was a Golden Age of family life 
in America does not appeal to the his- 
toridns who- have specialized in the his- 
tory of the family. Any careful survey 
reveals that since the settlement of this 
country there have been periods of 
stresses and strains and signs of rebel- 
lion against one or more aspects of 
family life, such as its sets of values, its 
restraints, and its main objectives. And, 
as Groves points out, 


We cannot safely assume that periods of 
quiescence when the family seems stable 
and well received necessarily. attest the se- 
curity of the institution. Instead, the ab- 
sence of flaw-finding mav be due not to the 
efficiency of the family as a social institu- 
tion, but to indifference or to the barrier 
that has been erected against any adverse 


_ judgment... .4 


HUSBAND AND WIFE ROLES 


The respective roles of husband and 
wife had for centuries been definitely 
defined by the theologians and various 
secular authorities on such matters. In 
a series of discourses on the nature of 
marriage and the duties and obligations 
of the members of the family, a clergy- 
man in the 1860’s wrote: 


The family is ordained of God, and or- 
ganized much an the plan of divine gov- 


3 Ernest R. Mowrer, Social Disorganisation 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927), 
pp. 35-37. 

t Ernest R. Groves, The Family and Its So- 
cial Functions (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1940), p. 555, , 
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ernment ... the ordained head of the 
house is responsible for the exercise of au- 
thority which God has invested him. In 
a certain sense he represents God there 
... A prevailing false sentiment may re- 
volt [italics are the author’s] against it, 
but it stands in the Scriptures as an injunc- 
tion of God—‘‘wives, submit yourselves 


` to your own husbands in the Lord,” “be in 


subjection, be obedient to your own hus- 
bands.” ... The true wife, the Christian 
wife will not rebel against the unqualified 
utterance of the injunction, when she thinks 
of the submission of the Church to Christ, 
of which her submission to her husband 
was designed to be a type—not a slavish 
or reluctant submission, but a cheerful 
obedience, which is the highest expression 
of her love” 


REVOLTS AGAINST TRADITIONAL 
CONCEPTS 


Against this stereotype there loomed 
much opposition. It was led by dozens 
of able women who staged many rebel- 
lions against a man-made world and 
man’s interpretation of woman’s place 
on this sphere. The Woman’s Rights 
movement in the Seneca Falls Conven- 
tion in 1848 formulated a Declaration 
of Independence mainly against the in- 
ferior position assigned to women in the 
world. How widespread these antago- 
nisms were it is not possible to say. 
However, what kind of stability did 
family life possess when large groups 
of women were openly expressing their 
dissatisfaction and resentment against 
their status in society and marriage in 
particular? We know that strong so- 
cial pressures and sets of values oper- 
ated to keep families from breaking up, 
but these did not give the family inner 
stability. 

Of course, men also staged their re- 
volts and were obliged to make adjust- 


“Home and Family Relations” and “Mar- 
riage” reprinted from Waymarks in the Wi- 
derness (New York: James Inglis and Co., 
1865), pp. 13 and 11. 


ments in various and sundry ways. The 
trend of the culture itself was less con- 
ducive to family solidarity. Freud, in 
his Civilization and Its Discontents, de- 
scribes something of the nature of the 
underlying conflict between the demands 
of culture and the instinctual drives: 


... the werk of civilization has become 
more and more men’s business; it confronts 
them with ever harder tasks, compels them 
to sublimatidhs of instinct which women 
are not easily able to achieve. Since man 
has not an unlimited amount of mental 
energy. at his disposal, he must accomplish 
his tasks by distributing his libido to the 
best advantage. What he employs for cul- 
tural purposes he withdraws to a greater 
extent from women and his sexual life; 
his constant associations with men and his 
dependence on his relations with them 
even estrange him from his duties as hus- 
band and father.® 


Thus icr many men, their role has 
served to occupy much of their time 
and energies away from the family and 
has often resulted in conflict. On the 
other hard, a man with distressing 
family problems has often been able to 
find preoccupation or relief in his job, 
in alcohol, or in other ways, generally 
denied to women. For an unsatisfac- 
tory marital sex life there was a way 
out, too. In his chapter on “Victorian 
Ideas of Sex” in Ideas and Beliefs of 
the Victorians, H. L. Beales writes that 
“behind the Victorian barricade of con- 
ventional rectitude is the vast reality of 


prostitution . . . the Victorian Age per- 
mitted it, did it, and looked the other 
way.” T 


It seems clear that the manner in 
which the pattern of our society has 
evolved and the way in which it is 
put together has produced personality 


8 Sigmund Freud, Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents (London: Hogarth Press, 1930), p 73 

T British Broadcasting Corporation, Ideas 
and Beliefs of the Victorians (London: The 
Sylvan Press, 1949), p. 354. 
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and family conflicts for both men and 
women, but it also permits adjustments 
and arrangements for men in avenues 
not acceptable for women who desire to 
remain “respectable.” 

Additional indications of revolt from 
the conventional mores in the last cen- 
tury were the so-called “free love” colo- 
nies, the outstanding one being the 
Oneida Colony founded by John Hum- 
phrey ‘Noyes. The polygamy of the 
Mormons is another illustration. While 
the number of people who joined these 
movements represented but a very small 
sample of the population they do indi- 
cate a certain amount of discontent 
with the then current family ideals, 
mores, and values. Further data could 
be submitted to show that the family 
stability in the good old days was 
largely a myth. 


SoctaL STATUS AS MEASURE OF 
STABILITY 


A survey of the American family 
scene in the year 1950 shows, in addi- 
tion to the divorce rate, another index 
to the solidarity of family life composed 
of the outer symbolic representations 
of a “going” family. The major inter- 
est which society manifests in the func- 
tions of the family are largely of this 
type. Once a couple have taken their 
marriage vows, there seems to be a 
widespread opinion that they should re- 
main married, assume responsibility for 
any offspring that may be born, and 
raise them to be good citizens. 

For the middle-class family there are 
countless ideals largely of a stereotyped 
nature: It should be religious, keep out 
of mischief, pay its debts, remain re- 
spectable, support the capitalistic sys- 
tem which provides the family with a 
means of earning a living, and all the 
while continue purchasing the goods 
and gadgets that capitalism produces 
so as to keep the system going. ‘The 


ideal family, judging from the advertise- 
ments, blurbs, and social pressures of 
our time, is also one that is constantly 
endeavoring to raise its standard of 
living by securing better houses, auto- 
mobiles, education, radio and television 
sets, and in a not too aggressive fashion 
by attempting to climb the social ladder 
with all of its neat class stratifications. 
To marry off one’s sons and daughters 
into “nice” and “successful” families is 
an achievement highly to be desired. 
Everyone is or should be trying to get 
ahead. Indications of Progress are 
everywhere. “Successful” families are 
likely to be those that follow and con- 
form to these values and ideals. 

As long as the outward symbols of 
achievement are held in high regard and 
observed, what goes on behind the 
scenes is of small concern to society. 
In other words, society seemingly is not 
greatly interested in happiness or sta- 
bility within the framework of marriage. 
In view of the thousands of articles on 
the immortal theme of romantic love, 
one might think that Americans were 
greatly concerned about being happily 
married. No doubt, as individuals, 
they are. As some one has said: “LOVE 
is America’s Problem No. 1.” However, 
there is little concerted effort to face 
and come to grips with the problem of 
love and the stability of marriage. The 
blind faith in romantic love as a cure-all 
or solvent for all marital problems re- 
mains a characteristic social fiction. 
When the cult of romantic love is pro- 
moted, it is tnought that everything 
else will take care of itself. The argu- 
ment goes on this wise: If people are 
really in love they can make a go of 
their marriage. If their marriage does 
not succeed, then they did not try hard 
enough or they were not really in love. 


STATUS Quo AS MEASURE OF STABILITY 


Society is far more interested in pre- 
serving the status quo of its social in- 
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stitutions than in determining whether 
these human institutions actually pro- 
mote human welfare for which they are 
supposedly intended. Witness the bar- 
rage of fire that has descended upon 
those individuals who have made pro- 
posals for a change of any fundamental 
kind: companionate marriage, easier di- 
vorce, birth control, Federal housing, 
sex education, and so forth. Slowly 
these various suggestions and many 
others are being accepted by an ever 
increasing proportion of the population, 
though in some areas the fight continues. 

The status quo and stability are in 
the thinking of many people synony- 
mous terms. This fear of social change, 
this insecurity and panie in the pres- 
ence of proposals to alter the values or 
ways of doing things, stems from basic 
fears and the inability to adjust emo- 
‘tionally to cultural changes, new con- 
cepts, and horizons. ‘There is no ad- 
vocacy here that every new suggestion 
for reform be blindly accepted, but 
merely that each should be considered 
on its merits rather than condemned be- 
cause it is an innovation or involves a 
change in the mores. 

Ever before us is the blind worship of 
social institutions and the failure to re- 
alize that these institutions do not nec- 
essarily give us genuine stability. In 
fact the blind worship of these institu- 
tions and social ways of doing things 
may become one of the principal causes 
of social revolutions. The pages of his- 
tory are filled with instances of this 
type. 

“ In spite of the worship of our marital 
institutions (illustrated by such tenets 
as “marriage is a divine institution,” 
and “what, therefore, God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder”) 
millions of individuals, for one reason 
or another, have found their marital 
arrangements highly unsatisfactory and 
have acknowledged this before the 
world. The United States has the high- 


est divorce rate of any large “civilized” 
country in the world. 

If we were to add to the divorce rate 
the desertions, the separations, and 
those who would like to sever the mar- 
riage bonds but for one reason or an- 
other do not, the sum total of marital 
disorganization would be at least two 
to three times that represented by the 
divorce statistics. Whatever our norm 
may be, it can scarcely be maintained 
that the marriage and family system 
in this country is very stable. 

The statement was made above that 
society seems not to be vitally con- 
cerned with the happiness of individuals 
in marriage. It would much prefer that 
couples remain married, though un- 
happy, rather than be divorced. If this 
seems like an extreme statement, why 
are all the unnecessary barriers placed 
in the path of those couples who are 
desirous of securing a_divorce? In the 
first place, if a couple wishes to dis- 
solve the contract by mutual consent, 
the Jaws ir no state in the Union could 
permit the granting of such a petition. 
The fact that they are unhappily mar- 
ried and mutually agree to that fact 
has nothirg to do with the merits of 
their case. They are in agreement, and 
have now, in the eyes of the court, 
stooped to collusion to secure a divorce. 
That simply means that they have doth 
agreed that they wish legally to end 
their marriage and are co-operating to 
that objective. The only recourse is for 
one person to accuse the other of some 
heinous offense or of making the mar- 
riage intolerable by some specific dis- 
ability such as impotency or insanity, 
and to bring in the evidence to support 
the allegations. The expense involved, 
the red tape, the legal fees, place a 
premium on economic status. ‘“Deser- 
tion is the poor man’s divorce.” Thus 
do we attempt to preserve the sanctity 
of the home and the solidarity of the 
family. Any realistic student of the 
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family knows that genuine stability is 
not promoted in such a fashion or by 
such deterrents. 


FUNCTIONING AS MEASURE OF 
STABILITY 


If the family be viewed from another 
very different angle, namely, that of the 
functions-which it performs, a different 
concept of stability arises. From this 
point of view, the family would be 
studied in terms of its dynamic purposes 
and achievements. If the American 
family be conceived as a socially ap- 
proved’ arrangement whereby two peo- 
ple initiate a relationship called mar- 
riage and attempt to achieve through 
this relationship happiness and well- 
being, to have and bring up children if 
they so desire, to work out some of their 
personality problems, and to gain a cer- 
tain measure of emotional and financial 
security and physical and psychic satis- 
factions, then the cancept of family sta- 
bility is concerned not with the out- 
ward sign of respectability or with the 
symbols of success, but with the inner 
realities of life’s experiences. 


Various CONCEPTS OF MARRIAGE 
FUNCTION 


Consideration must be given to the 
various individual concepts of marriage, 
the personal reasons that propel people 
into the relationship, what they look 
for and expect to get out of the arrange- 
ment. What may be regarded as a 
happy and successful marriage by one 
of the married pair may not be so evalu- 
ated by the other; what is a “good” 
marriage for one couple may be un- 
thinkable for another. 

When, some years ago, an American 
woman, Mrs. Elaine Elnett, visited Rus- 
sia to study the family life in that coun- 
try, she was told by peasant women that 


husbands’ who love their wives beat 
them. They agreed with the proverb: 
“Not to beat the wife is not to be loved 
by her.” That was the formula for 
marital happiness and stability. 

What can be said for other types of 
relationships? Consider a family in 
which the father and mother have. not 
spoken to each other for twenty-five 
years (except when absolutely neces- 
sary) and are proud of it. In spite of 
this they have raised several children 


and are still living together. (They are 
Roman Catholics.) What does this 
marriage mean to them? Can it be 


considered a stable family? 

When the wife lives with her hus- 
band for about six months of the year 
and the remainder with her own family 
many miles distant, the mores have been 


-defied. Is there stability? 


In another marriage the husband and 
wife quarrel and fight practically every 
day but “sleep” together at night. Is 
this family likely to be less stable or 
“ideal” than the one across the street 
where the married pair have never been 
known to utter a sharp word, treat each 
other with every consideration and kind- 
ness, but actually have no genuine in- 
terest in each other? 

What can be said with reference to 
those marriages contracted for social 
convenience where the couple enjoy the 
experience of being married as a status 
device permitting them to build up and 
move in a larger social world? There is 
fundamentally nothing that holds the 
marriage together except the social ob- 
jectives. How stable is this type of 
marriage gauged by ordinary norms? 

Louise Dickinson Rich in her book, 
We Took to the Woods, writes about ` 
her marriage to Ralph Rich, her first 


8 Elaine Elnett, Historic Origin and Social 
Development of Family Life in Russia (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1926), p. 
113. 
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husband, and the manner in which they 
were compelled to depend upon each 
other for material things: 


And I have found this to be true: that the 
material makes a very good and solid foun- 
dation for a dependence that cannot be 
defined, an interdependence of mind and 
spirit which we might never have known 
had we not first had to depend on each 
other for the tangible, demonstrable things. 
We've managed to make a good marriage. 
This I say with all humility. It’s a mar- 
riage in which there is nathing that can be 
hurt by the roughest usage. It’s a mar- 
riage that you can let yourself go in, a 
marriage in which you can put up your 
feet and relax.® 


The variety of interaction patterns 


within marriage is infinite and probably 
no two have ever been exactly alike. 
People build up relationships founded 
upon their own concepts and sense of 
need. Many of the forces at work arise 
from unconscious drives and desires, but 
this “unity of interacting personalities” 
called the family is the resultant of all 
these interacting forces at work. 


STABILITY DEFINED 


If we borrow a concept from the field 
of physics, stability may be defined as 
“that property of a body which causes 
it, when disturbed from a condition of 
equilibrium or steady motion, to de- 
velop forces or moments which tend to 
restore the body to its original condi- 
tion.” 1° 

Thus within the stable family there 
are enough inner resources to enable it 
to pull itself together in time of crisis 
or disequilibrium, enough resilience to 
enable it to come back to relative nor- 
mality, and interrelationship between 
the members of the family which is 


? Louise Dickinson Rich, We Took to the 
Woods (New York: Pocket Books, 1948. 
First edition published by J. B. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia, 1942), p. 109. 

10 Webster's Collegiate Dictionary (1944). 


'plane. 


strong encugh and meaningful enough 
to enable it to continue functioning in , 
terms of the emotional needs of the indi- 
viduals concerned. 

The various attempts to work out 
objective and statistical indices of family 
stability have been largely in terms of 
the symbols of our culture—the divorce 
rate and the outer manifestations that 
society thinks necessary for marital suc- 
cess. However, as has been pointed out, 
the inner stability of the family life is 
in a different area of values and meas- 
urements. Stable families are not nec- 
essarily those that remain together. The 
relationship between the ‘ individuals 
themselves must enable them to pro- 
mote their own happiness as conceived 
in their own terms and enable them to 
achieve same of the goals of living that 
cannot well be attained outside the 
family. ™ 


A NEW CONCEPT 


As Elliott and Merrill remind us in 
their work on Social Disorganization: 


American families are subject to infinite 
gradations in these criteria of family unity. 
Perfectly organized families are rare, even 
as completely disorganized families are the 
exception rather than the rule. The ma- 
jority of families muddle through. Their 
relationshids are occasionally marred by 
bickerings or tensions, but they still con- 
tinue to function on a fairly acceptable 
For some, however, the tensions 
become so great that the individuals can- 
not continue the relationship.?? 


A new concept of marriage is emerg- 
ing: 
Marriage is no longer regarded as a means 


11For further and detailed exposition of 
this point of view see James S. Plant, M.D., 
The Envelope (New York: The Common- 
wealth Furd, 1950). 

12 Mabel A.- Elliott and Francis E. Merrill, 
Social Disorganization (Rev. ed., New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1941), pp. 597-598. 
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of grace, but as an end in itself. In so far 
as it is produczive of human happiness and 
effective functioning of husband and wife, 
it is to be considered good. When it is 
_ destructive to the personality of either, or 

when it yields irreconcilable conflict of dis- 
cord little worth can be attached to the re- 
lationship as such. Thus a new ethics of 
family- life is developing alongside the 
growing acceptance of divorce... . This 
does not presuppose, however, that the nor- 
mal monogamic family in promoting the 


well-being of its members is an idyllic re- 
lationship in which no conflict may enter. 
Rather, it points to the necessity of em- 


phasizing intelligence and cooperative effort 


in adjusting problems which arise. The 
successful family is not one in which there 
is no conflict. There are no such families. 
The successful family is one in which hus- 
band and wife utilize their resources to 
work out a satisfactory mutual relation- 
ship, 
13 Eliott and Merrill, op. cit. 


Ray H. Abrams, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is assistant professor of sociology 
at the Umversity of Pennsylvania and 1s author of Preachers Present Arms (1933). He 
has contributed many articles on various aspects of sociology and religion to scientific 


and professioni journals. 


Statistical Perspective on Marriage and Divorce’ 


By Krncstey Davis 


N the Western world, family behavior 

has become increasingly subject to 
short-run fluctuations. These fluctua- 
ticns, recently gaining in speed and am- 
plitude, are integrally related to tne eco- 
nomic and political fluctuations which 
characterize our highly interdependent 
type of society. Individuals increas- 
ingly make their marital and reproduc- 
tive decisions deliberately, taking into 
account their personal situation of the 
moment as they see it. Since the per- 
sonal outlook of masses of individuals 
is affected in a similar way by the gen- 
eral economic and political conditions 
of the moment, the result is that whole 
populations tend to make the same kind 
- of decision at the same time. Finding 
conditions bad, they postpone marriage 
or childbearing. Later, finding condi- 
tions good, they decide to marry or, if 
already married, to have children, thus 
driving up the marriage and birth rates 
in some cases by 100 per cent. Super- 
ficially, it appears that family behavior 
has fallen into the zone of what we call 
fashion; and there is doubtless an ele- 
ment of fashion in the fluctuations, but 
the causes are deeper than the term im- 
plies. 

In addition, certain long-run trends 
have occurred which cut through the 
fluctuations. One of these is the de- 
cline in completed family size (tke total 
mumber of children that couples have 
during their lives). Another is the 
tendency to stop reproduction early in 


~ From the Division of Population Research, 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia 
University. Grateful acknowledgment is made 
to Dr. Hilda Hertz, research associate, for her 
help in collecting and processing the data for 
this paper. 


life, thus bunching one’s children in a 
limited period. Added to this is.a slight 
decline during the last few decades in 
the age at marriage, which enables the 
mother all the more easily to complete 
her fertility before age 30. With the 
extension of the average length of life 
in modern society (to approximately 70 
years for females), couples have a much 
longer period remaining after their chil- 
dren are born and after the children 
have left home. The reduced burden of 
child care and the longer period of life 
after the burden is over mean that 
women can enter the labor force in 
greater abundance. This in turn makes 
marriage less of a financial commitment 
for the husband, strengthens the tend- 
ency to marry earlier, and gives mar- 
riage more of a personal or companion- 
ate character. The redefinition of mar- 
riage in these terms means, finally, that 
the breaking of marriage is taken more 


lightly—sc that there has been a rising 


rate of family dissolution, especially by 
legal divorce. In fact, death has been 
displaced as the chief home breaker, its 
place being taken by divorce and sepa- 
ration. 

These changes, some of which are 
documented in the present paper, have 
amounted to a revolution in the family 
institution. They have, however, hardly 
appeared in most of the world, because 
most of the world is still in the peasant- 
agricultural stage of cultural evolution. 
As the urban-industrial stage continues 
to diffuse, the new family organization 
will doubtless diffuse with it. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN THE MARRIAGE RATE 


The degree to which modern popula- 
tions compress their weddings into par- 
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ticular periods is truly remarkable. In 
the United States, for example, the num- 
ber of marriages per 1,000 population 
reached an all-time high in 1946, when 
it was 16.4. This was double the al- 
time low’ of 1932, which was 7.9. 
Later, in 1949, it was already down to 
10.7, a drop of 35 pér cent from the 
1946 peak? In England and Wales the 
highest recorded rate was teached in 
1940, when there were 11.2 marriages 
per 1,000 population, which was almost 
50 per cent higher than the 1932 figure 
of 7.6 eight years earlier. 

The main causes of short-run fluctua- 
tions in the marriage rate are the busi- 
ness cycle and war, as Figure 1 shows. 
When these causes are operating jointly 
in favor of marriage, the highest rates 
occur. During the four deep depression 
years, 1930-33, approximately 800,000 
marriages did not occur in the United 
States which normally would have oc- 
curred.* After that, conditions began 
slowly to improve, and the marriage rate 


2 National Office of Vital Statistics, “Provi- 
sional Marriage and Divorce Statistics, 1947,” 
Vital Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. 29, No. 
4, p 54, The series runs from 1867 to 1949 
The official marriage rate in the United States 
is an estimate in a double sense It is based 
on an estimated midyear population and an 
estimated number of marriages. The registra- 
tion of marriages is much poorer and less um- 
form than the registration of births and deaths. 
In some states there is a central collection of 
marriage data, but in others there is no cen- 
tral collection and the data must be obtained 
from counties. For some counties which do 
not report, the marriages must be estimated; 
others send in imaccurate repores. The Na- 
tional Office does the best it can with limited 
funds, using information on marriage licenses 
granted, marriages performed, and marriages 
reported. Ibid., p. 50 

8 National Office of Vital Statistics, advance 
release, April 16, 1950, p. 1. 

t Bureau of the Census, “The Wartime Mar- 
riage Surplus,” Series PM-1, Nov. 12, 1944, 
p.2. Samuel A. Stouffer and Lyle M. Spencer, 
“Marriage and Divorce in Recent Years,” The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Vol 188 (Nov. 1936), p. 64. 


gradually climbed. But, except for 1937, 
when the marriage rate was 116,000 
above normal, the depression was not 
really over until rearmament got under 
way in 1940. The great improvement 
of business conditions, with the threat 
and execution of the draft coming at 
the ‘same time, not only led many of 
the postponed marriages to be consum- 
mated but also induced many to marry 
earlier than they would otherwise have 
done. The result was the most gigan- 
tic wave of marriages the country had 
ever seen. During the ten years 1940— 
49, there were approximately 3,670,000 
more marriages than would have been 
normally expected." We may naturally 
expect a marriage rate below normal in 
the 1950’s even if economic conditions 
are good, because a large portion of the 
marriageable population has been, so to 
speak, used up in the matrimonial mara- 
thon of the 1940’s. 

As Figure 1 shows, the experience of 
the United States fairly well epitomizes 
the recent marital history of other west- 
ern nations, with due allowance for spe- 
cial conditions. 


Tue CONSTANT PROPENSITY TO MARRY . 


Although the moment of history when 
people choose to marry now fluctuates 
markedly, the decision ultimately to 
marry has remained notably stable. In 
other words, people may postpone or ad- 
vance the date of their marriage in ac- 
cordance with current conditions, but 
they do not put off marrying forever. 
In Great Britain, the United States, 
and New Zealand, for example, where 
there have been gyrations in the annual 
marriage rate, the percentage of persons 
aged 45-54 who are or who have been 

ë Bureau of the Census, “The Wartime Mar- 
riage Surplus,’ loc at This source, pub- 
ished in 1944, gives the expected normal num- 
ber of marriages until 1950. The writer has 
simply made the necessary calculations after 


1944 by filling in the actual marriages from 
later cfficial reports. 
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Fic 1—-Marriages per 1,000 population in selected countries. 


married has remained remarkably con- 
stant, as Table 1 shows. The only trend 
observable is a consistent downward 
trend among females in both Britain 
and New Zealand, due mainly to an in- 
creasingly feminine-sex ratio in the rele- 
vant ages.® 

The stability of the proportion who 
ever marry shows that the changes in 
the marriage rate from one year to an- 
other do not represent lifetime decisions 
to enter or stay permanently out of wed- 
lock, but rather decisions as to the par- 
ticular time of marriage. 


6 In New Zealand in 1881 no less than 60.4 
per cent of the adults were males, whereas in 
1945 only 47.8 per cent were males, 


This is the | 


real meanirg of “postponement” or “bor- 
rowing on the future.” It follows that 
a period of low marriage rates is almost 
sure to be followed by a period of high 
rates, and a period of high rates by one 
of low rates. 


AGE AT MARRIAGE 


Although the fluctuations in current 
rates do not affect the proportion who 
ultimately marry, they do affect the age 
at marriage. In addition, the age at 
marriage is also affected by other fac- 
tors, some of a long-run character. As 
between one country and another, a 


* 


‘high age at marriage is generally con- 


nected with a low proportion who ever 
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TABLE 1—PERCKENTAGE oF PERSONS AGED 45-54 Wao Have EVER MARRIED. 
SELECTED COUNTRIES 
Gr. Britain? " New Zealand’ U.S. Ae Indias 
Approzmate 
Dates 

Males Females Males Females Males Females Females 

89.9 

90.0 92.7 98.7 á 
91.9 98.6 

89.6 ` 92.5 98 5 90.9 92.9 99.1 
94.4 98.5 

88.5 94.9 98.4 89.7 92.2 99.0 
95.2 97.8 

87.4 95.2 96.7 88.8 91.4 98.9 
92.5 * 94.9 

87.4 _ 93.2 94.0 88.0 90.4 98.8 
93.6 93.5 

88.6 88.1 89.1 99.2 
04.4 93.6 

90.1 88,9 91.3 99.0 

90.9 93 3 93.3 90.9 92.1 





a Except for the last entry, these are the dates for censuses in British and Commonwealth 


areas. The United States has its census one year earlier. 


The figures in the last row for 


Britain and U. S. A. refer actually to 1947, and represent estimates (as does the figure for 1941 
for Britain); whereas the last figure for New Zealand represents a census count in 1945. 
è Royal Commission on Populauoa; Report (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 


1949, Cmd. 7695), p. 23. 


c New Zealand, Population Canes: 1945, Vol. IV, ‘Ages and Marital Status” (Wellington: 


Census and Statistics Department, 1949), p. 38. 


d Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940. Population, Vol. IV, Characteristics by 
Age, Part I, “U.S. Summary,” p. 16. Census Bureau, Current Population Reports, Popula- 
tion Characteristics, Series P-20, No. 10, “Characteristics of Single, Married, Widowed, and 


Divorced Persons in 1947,” pp. 10-11. 


* Computed from Census of India, Vol. 1, Part 2, fee dates cited. 


In 1941 only a few 


provinces and states reported statistics; so the figure for this date is based on a sample only. 
The data for males, though not computed, show almost as high and steady a proportion ever 


married. 


marry. ‘Thus in India, where a high 
percentage of females 15-19 are mar- 
ried, the proportion who ever marry is 
extremely high; whereas in Ireland, 
where almost no females are married at 
young ages, the proportion who ever 
marry is extremely low. To see this 
we have merely to glance at Figure 2, 
which shows the proportion ever mar- 
ried by age. 

The lowest ages at marriage are 
generally found in peasant-agricultural 
countries, such as India and China. 
During the rapid growth phase of ur- 
ban-industrial nations, the average age 


at marriage apparently rises; but later 
the age at marriage once more turns 
downward, though not rapidly. In the 
United States the median age at first 
marriage has declined steadily since 
1890, as Table 2 shows.’ 

The postponement of marriage during 
the depression decade tended to keep 
the median age stationary among men 
and to advance it a third of a year 


7 Bureau of the Census, “Age at First Mar- 


` riage,” Series P-45, No. 7, May 28, 1945, p. 


1; and “Characteristics of Single, Married, 
Widowed, and Divorced Persons in 1947,” 
Series P-20, No. 10, p. 2. 
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Fic. 2~~-Percentage ever married, by age and sex, selected countries. (Source: Table 3.) 


x 


among women, but the high marriage 
rates of the 1940’s accelerated the down- 
ward trend. Similar phenomena have 
been noted in Australia, Canada, and 
Great Britain.’ 


8 W. D. Borrie, Population Trends and Poli- 
cies (Sydney: Australasian Publishing Co, 
1948), p. 68.. Enid Charles, The Changing 
Sise of the Family in Canada (Ottawa: Do- 


In so far as there has been a trend in 
advanced countries toward earlier mar- 
riage, it can perhaps be attributed to 
the fact that fertility has been con- 
trolled by other means than late mar- 


minion Bureau of Statistics, Eighth Census 
of Canada, 1941, Census Monograph No. 1, 
1948), pp. 45-47. Royal Commission, of. cit. 
note b under Table 1, p. 47. 
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TABLE 2—Mepian AGE AT First marriage, it is no accident that “the 
MARRIAGE, U. S. A. chances of marrying at an early age are 
Year Male Female much greater in the United States than 
1890 26.1 22.0 in any other country of the Western 
1900 25.9 > 219 world.” ? This is shown by Figure 2 
1910 ° 25.1 21.6 ; : 
1920 246 212 and Table 3, which give for selected 
1930 24.3 21.3: countries the proportion ever married 
1940 24.3 21.6 at diferent ages. Indeed, males in the 
1947 23.7 20.5 - United States marry younger than do 


l ; males in Ceylon, and both males and fe- 
riage, that divorce has generally be- malesta k youngerihan do those in 
come easier to procure, that the size of Hungary. In 1940 more than a fourth 
the household has diminished, that more of our young men aged 20-24 were al- 


married women are in the labor force, ; . 
: r marr her 
and that the state has taken an in- eady married, whereas in Ireland only 
9 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, Statisti- 


n share ių child support. y oat Bulletin, Vol 28 (Feb. 1947), p.'8 This 
TE OUT OWE country most exempli- source contains data from a few countries not 
fies the changes inducing a low age at shown here. 


TABLE 3—PERCENTAGE EVER MARRIED, BY AGE Groups, SELECTED COUNTRIES” 
















Age India | Mozambique | Malaya’) Ceylon | U. S. A. | Hungary| Canada | Sweden | Ireland | Switzerland 
1931 1940 1947 1946 1940 1940 1941 1945 1941 1941 
Males 
15-19 | 45.9 26.4 3.9 1.2 1.7 9.6 0.5 02 0.2 — 
20-24 | 64.9 62.4 31.9 19.5 27.8 12.4 16.2 12.7 3.2 6.4 


25-29 | 86.3 83.1 64.9 | 56.7 | 64.0 | 53.7 | 50.3 | 48.0 | 17.0 38.2 
30-34 | 91.4 90.5 79.2 | 77.6 } 79.3 | 78.0 | 71.0 | 70.1 | 35.9 66.9 
35-39 | 94.8 93.8 83.9 | 87.6 | 84.7 | 87.2 | 78.9 | 78.2 | 50.1 78.8 


40-44 | 95.6 94.7 86.7 | 90.8 | 87.4 | 91.9 | 83.4 | 82.1 | 60.2 83.7 
45-49 | 96.4 94.8 87.2 | 92.5 | 88.8 | 93.7 | 85.8 | 83.4 | 65.9 86.2 
50-54 | 96.6 95.2 87.6 | 92.5 | 89.0 | 94.8 | 87.0 | 85.0 | 67.6 87.0 
55-59 | 96.9 94.6 86.5 | 93.6 | 89.2 | 95.6 | 87.2 | 85.4 | 69.2 86.5 
60-64 | 97.1 95.0 88.4 | 92.9 | 89.5 | 96.2 | 87.3 | 85.8 | 702 88.0 


Females 
15-19 | 87.3 61.8 40.0 | 24.6 11.8 9.6 5.7 3.3 1.0 0.8 
20-24 | 95.3 84.8 80.8 70.6 | 52.8 | 47.4 | 39.0 | 36.1 12.4 20.2 
25-29 | 98.2 89.1 95.4 | 88.2 77.2 75.7 | 67.1 69.7 | 36.5 55.1 
30-34 | 98.5 90.6 96.8 | 93.4 | 85.3 84.3 78.9 | 80.1 55.5 71.5 
35-39 | 98.9 90,2 97.5 | 95.7 | 88.8 | 88.1 84.1 813 65.1 762 


40-44 99.0 90 0 97.0 | 96.0 | 90.5 | 90.0 | 87.0 | 80.0 | 71.5 78.6 
45-49 | 99.2 88.7 96.7 | -966 | 91.4 | 914 | 888 | 79.1 74.0 79.9 
50-54 | 99.2 90.2 | 96.7 | 96.4 | 91.3 | 92.6 | 89.7 | 79.5 | 74.5 80.9 
55-59 | 99.3 88.4 . | 96.4 | 96.9 | 91.3 | 94.1 | 90.2 | 784 | 75.2 81.6 
60-64 | 99.3 89.4 -| 96.7 | 96.8 | 90.7 | 94.4 | 89.6 | 78.5 | 75.6 83.4 


«Except where otherwise noted, computed from U. N. Demographic Yearbook 1948, pp. 
160-201. $ 
b Malayan Census, 1947, Tables 12-18, 20-26, 
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3 per cent and in Switzerland only 6 
per cent of them were. The proportion 
who ever marry by an advanced age is 
also high in the United States, although 
not quite so high as in Ceylon or Hun- 


ry. 

The United States thus stands in 
marked contrast to such countries as 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Ireland, where 
both the age at marriage and the pro- 
portion who remain permanently single 
are high. In 1941 Ireland was still 
the least-married country in the world. 
Only 36 per cent of its women had ever 
been married prior to age 30, and over 
a fourth of the women remained unmar- 
ried throughout the reproductive span. 
It is primarily through the postpone- 
ment of marriage that Ireland has re- 
duced its birth rate, whereas in the 
United States the birth rate has been 
brought down by the use of contracep- 
tion in wedlock. 

At the other end of the scale stands 
India, where almost nine out of every 
ten girls are married by age 20, and 
where 98 out of every 100 are married 
by age 30.7° Other peasant-agricultural 
countries, such as Malaya and Mozam- 
bique, are in much the same situation. 
Malaya, because of heavy Chinese and 
Indian immigration, has a surplus of 
males; consequently its males marry 
late, but its women marry earlier than 
do those in any western country, and 
the proportion of women who eventually 
marry is noticeably higher than the pro- 
portion of men who do so. Ceylon, 
which also has a large immigrant popu- 
lation, manifests a late age at marriage 
for males as compared with other Asiatic 
areas. 


10 An Indian custom increasing the percent- 
age ever married is the taboo on the remar- 
riage of widows. If a man cannot take a 
widow to wife when he himself is widowed, 
he must choose a woman who is not yet mar- 
ried—and in a country where mortality is 
high, this means that every available woman 
is taken. 


THE WIDESPREAD INCREASE 
IN DIVORCE 


The divorce rate, like the marriage 
rate, 1s characterized by fluctuations 
connected with war and the business 
cycle, but (as Figure 3 shows) there is 
an unmistakable tendency for the rate 
to rise over a long- period. In the 
United States this can be shown in two 
ways—in the census data on divorced 
persons ang in the registration statistics 
on divorces as they occur. Table 4 
shows that the number of divorced per- 
sons per 100 married was 0.54 in 1890 
and 2.82 in 1949, representing an in- 
crease of 521 per cent; and the average 
number of divorces per 100 marriages 
was 5.56 during the 1881-90 decade and 


TABLE 4—INpiIces or DIVORCE IN THE 
Untrep STATES, 1890-1949 


Divorced Persons* Average Divorces 


a (Re a aa soar anon) 
Number Index Rate’ Index 
1890 0.54 100 5.70 100 
1900 0.72 132 7.56 133 
1910 0.95 176 9.79 172 
1920 1.18 217 12.02 211 
1930 2.02 373 15.79 277 
1940 2.40 443 18.36 322 
1947 2.804 517 26.16 459 
1948 3.174 586 26.59 467 
1949 2,824 521 26.79 470 


a Sixteenth Census of the United States: 
1940. Population, Vol. IV, Characteristics by 
Age, Part I, “U.S Summary,” p. 16. 

b Computed from National Office of Vital 
Statistics, Vital Statistica—Special Reports, 
National Summaries, Vol. 29, No. 4 (Sept. 9, 
1948), pp. 54-55; and advance release, April 4, 
1949. 

c The rate for each year is the number of 
divorces occurring in that year per 100 mar- 
riages occurring on the average during each 
of the previous ten years These rates were 
then averaged for the decade of which the 
year in the present table was the last. 

4+ U. S. Census Bureau, Current Population 
Reports, Characteristics by Age, Series P-20, 
Nos. 10, 23, and 26. 
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DIVORCES IN YEAR PER 100 AVERAGE ANNUAL MARMIAGES 





BUREAU OF APPLIED SOCIAL AESEAROH 


Fs. 3—Divorces per 100 average annual marriages, selected countries. (The marriages on 
which the rates are calculated are those occurring each year during the decade preceding the year 
in which the divorces occurred. Source: Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Statistical Bulletin, 
Vol. 30 (April 1949), p 2. Some additional recent rates have been added from official reports.) 


25.89 in the 1940-49 decade, represent- 
ing an increase of 466 per cent. Al- 
though the registration of marriage and 
divorces is inaccurate in the United 
States,"* the fact that both sets of data 


11 See Samuel C. Newman, “Needs and Fu- 
ture Prospects for Integrating Marriage and 
Divorce Data with Other Vital Statistics,” 
American Journal of Public Health, Vol. 39 
(Sept. 1949), pp. 1141-44; and “The Develop- 
ment and Status of Vital Statistics on Mar- 
rlage and Divorce,” National Office of Vital 
Statistics release, Nov. 22, 1949. Earlier plans 
to form a marriage registration area and a ci- 
vorce registration area are discussed by Ber- 
nard M. Cohen, “Centralized Collection of 
Marriage and Divorce Records and Their 


show the same rapid trend (as seen in 
Figure 4) is proof enough of its exist-. 
ence.?? 


Uses,” American Journal of Public Health, 
Vel. 31 (Aug. 1941), pp. 824 ff.; and Bureau 
of the Census, “Tentative Plans for the Col- 
lection of Marrlage and Divorce Statistics,” 
Vital Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. 9 (May 
9, 1940), pp. 491-95. The official estimates 
are occasionally alluded to in articles by Paul 


„H. Jacobson, op. cit. note 17 and 20 infra. 


12 The fact that the ratio of divorced per- 
sons to those married has risen faster than 
the divorce rate itself may be in part fictitious. 
It may be that, with the liberalization of atti- 
tudes toward divorce, more people are now 
willing to admit to the census taker that they 
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The rising rate of divorce character- 
izes not only the United States but all 
other countries touched by urban-in- 
dustrial civilization (Figure 3). It is 
therefore not merely an “American” 
phenomenon, but is somehow related to 
the evolution of the family in western 
society in general. It is a consequence 
of the changing structure of the family 
—lowered fertility, loss of economic 
functions, absorption of women in the 
labor force, emphasis on personal gratifi- 


— PERSONS DVORGED PER 100 MARRIED (CERSUS} 
ozone £ TEM-YEAR AVERAGE DFVORCES PER 
100 MARRIAGES (REG TRATION) 


t820 R30 mad nso 


BUREAU OF APPLIED SOCIAL RESEARCH 
COLUMNA UNIVERSITY 


Fic. 4.—Indices of increase in the ratio of 
persons divorced to those married and in the 
average annual divorces per 100 marriages 
during each preceding decade 1890 = 100 
(Source: Table 4.) 


cation and “happiness” in marriage. 


This changing structure is in turm a. 


consequence of the changing social sys- 
tem—the decline of the local community 
and its social controls, the acceleration 
of geographical and social mobility, the 
growth of large industries, cities, and 
so forth. These developments have all 


are divorced, thus producing a spurious in- 

crease. This interpretation seems cogent in 

view of the fact that a rising rate of remar- 

riage would tend to dampen the index based 

on census data to a greater extent than the 
index based on registration data 





tended to make people less inclined to 
continue unions that seem unsatisfac- 
tory, and less restrained from getting 
out of such unions. Divorce laws have 
gradually become more liberal during 
the last century, but custom and opin- 
ion have changed much more rapidly 
than the laws, with the result that, re- 
gardless of the legal forms, the Western 
world is in fact achieving divorce by 
mutual consent.’ 


INTERNATIONAL DIFFERENCES 
IN DIVORCE 


However, neither the divorce rates 
nor their rates of change have been uni- 
form in all western countries. Some of 
these countries, such as Italy, Spain, 
and Ireland, apparently do not permit 
absolute divorce at all. Others have 
strict or lenient laws or other traits or 
changes that influence the probability 
of divorce.** Furthermore, there are 
great differences in the incidence of di- 
vorce as between nonindustrial coun- 
tries. India, for example, has rather 
little divorce, whereas Egypt has a rate 
that has generally exceeded that of the 
United States. 

Such great differences as between 
countries of the same general type show 
that the rate, of legal divorce depends 
in part on special conditions. The rates 
in western countries, for example, are 
not determined simply by the condi- 
tions of urban-industrial civilization. In 
1945—47 the American divorce rate was 
almost six times that of England and 
Wales, yet the latter area is more ur- 
banized than our country. 

It should not be surmised, however, 
that differences in divorce rates neces- 
sarily represent true differences in the 

18 Kingsley Davis, “Divorce,” ın Morris 
Fishbein and Ernest W. Burgess (Eds.), Suc- 
cessful Marriage, Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, 1947. 

14 The striking rise in the rate in England 
since 1940 is due to the liberalization of di- 
vorce laws in that country. 
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amount of marital dissolution. As we 
shall see in a moment, a legal divorce is 
only one way of breaking a marriage, 
and in the absence of opportunity for 
divorce, these other ways may play a 
compensatory role. Unfortunately, the 
causes of international differences in di- 
vorce rates have been little investigated, 
despite their importance for a socio- 
logical understanding of marital dissolu- 
tion.® Yet the generalization can be 
made that wherever in western coun- 
tries divorce has been permitted, its 
incidence has tended to rise during the 
last century.*® 


Is THERE A SATURATION POINT? 


How high will the divorce rate even- 
tually gor Did the United States fg- 
ure of 40 divorces per 100 marriages in 
1946 represent a permanent peak? No- 
body knows the answers, but certain 
considerations suggest that the satura- 
tion point is at least in sight. 

First of all, there is a theoretical 
limit to the divorce rate. Over an ex- 
tended period there cannot be more di- 
vorces than marriages; in fact, there 
must always be fewer, because some 
marriages must necessarily end in death 
rather than divorce. More to the point 
is the fact that the rise in the divorce 
rate has on the whole ‘been greater 
where the rate was formerly low, and 
less where it was high. For instance, 
the percentage rise in the rate per 100 
average annual marriages between 1910- 
12 and 1945-47 is shown in Table 5. 

Those countries that began with a di- 
vorce rate of less than 3 per 100 aver- 


15 A brief attempt at comparative analysis 
was made by the writer in “Children of Di- 
vorced Parents: A Sociological and Statistical 
Analysis,” Law and Contemporary Problems 
(Summer, 1944), pp. 700~20. 

16 In its preindustrial state, Japan had a 
high divorce rate. With the acquisition of 
western customs, the rate went down prior to 
World War II, but has tended to rise since 
then. i 


age marriages experienced by and large 
a fourfold to tenfold increase, while 
those beginning with more than 3 ex- 
perienced in general only a twofold in- 
crease. This tendency for the rate of 
increase to be less in countries with an 
already high incidence of divorce sug- 
gests that the trend in divorce can be 
represented by a typical growth, or 
logistic, curve; and for some countries 


TABLE 5—Rise IN Drvorce RATE PER 100 
AVERAGE ANNUAL MARRIAGES, 1910-12 
TO 1945-47, SELECTED CouNTRIES* 


Three-Year Per Cent 
Average Rate Increase by 

1910-12 1945-47 
England and Wales 2.2 3,867 
Scotland 74 691 

Belgium 19.4 301? 
Sweden 19.6 481 
Netherlands 23.5 378 

New Zealand 24.1 489» 
Denmark 38.8 391 
France 50.6 225 
Switzerland 58.6 108 
United States 105.6 221 

Japan’ 137.5% — 7" 


s Computed from Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, Statssitcal Bulletin, Vol. 30 
(April 1949), p. 2. : 

b Average rate 1945-47 based on two years 
only. 

e Computed from Ryoichi Ishii, Population 
Pressure and Economic Life in Japan (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1937), pp. 
97, 100. 

d Average annual marriages for preceding 
decade based on 1898, 1903, and 1908 only. 

* Divorces based on 1946 only. 


having a long enough series of data, 
this is the case. , 

. The significance of such a shape in 
the trend is that it clearly points to an 
eventual leveling off of the divorce rate. 
Whatever the forces in western society 
that have brought about the remarkable 
increase in divorce, they will not work 
indefinitely in the same direction. A 
new equilibrium is being established 
involving a divorce rate much higher 
than the preindustrial one, but not an 
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Fic. 5.—Marital dissolutions by death and divorce, United States, 1890-1948. (Source: Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, Statistical Bulletin, Vol. 30 (Nov. 1949), p. 2.) 

Note—tThe figures for divorce include annulments, and those for mortality include deaths over- 
seas during World Wars I and II. Rates for 1948 are provisional. 


increasing rate. Unless there is a ma- 
jor social revolution—-such as the com- 
plete removal of child rearing from the 
family’s functions—it seems doubtful 
that the divorce rate in any country will 
go far beyond the 1946 peak in the 
United States.: 


* DIVORCE AND BROKEN HOMES 


The rising rate of divorce has not 
meant, as is commonly assumed, a cor- 
responding rise in the number of broken 
families. The latter is kept low, in the 
urst place, by the capacity of the de- 
cline in mortality to compensate for the 
increase in divorce, and in the second 
place, by the tendency of most divorced 
persons to remarry and thus be absorbed 
into new families. 

If the marriages broken by death are 
added to those broken by divorce, one 
finds that in the United States, with the 
exception of the two world wars, the 
total rate of marital dissolutions from 
these two combined causes was down- 
ward from 1890 to 1915 and relatively 
constant thereafter (Figure 5).?” 


if Paul H. Jacobson, “Total Marital Dis- 
solutions in the United States,” in George F. 


Along with the increase of divorce, 
the rate of remarriage has apparently 
been rising, at least in the United States. 
Census data show that in 1940 the pro- 
portion of remarried women among those 
previously widowed or divorced was 
about one-sixth greater than in 1910. 
In the age group 25—34, more than 


, three-fifths were remarried according to 


the 1940 data, as compared with about 
one-half in 1910.78 A census survey in 
1948, combined with registration data, 
revealed that approximately 75 per cent 
of those procuring divorces during the 
five years from 1943 to 1948 were al- 
ready remarried in 1948. Of those di- 
vorced earlier—between 1934 and 1943 
—approximately 86 per cent had re- 
married by 1948.*° 


Mair (Ed.), Studies in Population (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1949), pp. 3-11. 
See also “Have Broken Families Increased ?” 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Sta- 
tistical Bulletin, Vol. 30 (Nov. 1949), pp. 1-3 

18 “The Frequency of Remarriage,” Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, Statistical 
Bulletin, Vol 30 (Jan. 1949), pp. 8-10. 

19 Paul C Glick, “First Marriages and Re- 
marriages,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 
14 (Dec. 1949), pp. 729-30. 
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ANNULMENT, SEPARATION, AND 
DESERTION 


Disproportionate attention is given to 
divorce as compared to other forms of 
voluntary marital dissolution. The rea- 
son is partly one of ignorance. While 
we know little enough about divorce, 
we know even less about annulment, de- 
sertion, and informal separation. What 
we do know indicates that their com- 
bined frequency is imposing, and in 
countries having little legal divorce they 
often take the place that divorce would 
otherwise occupy. 

In the United States as a whole, an- 
nulments constitute only a small pro- 
portion of legal dissolutions. At their 
peak in 1946, when almost 22,000 an- 
nulments were granted, they repre- 
sented only 3.5 per cent of the total. 
But according to Jacobson, 


In California and New York, however, they 
were of much greater importance. Thus in 
California, annulments constituted some- 
what more than one-ninth of all legal mar- 
riage dissolutions in 1948. In New York 
they were an even larger propertion of the 
total; almost one-quarter of the marital 
dissolutions in 1940, and since 1946 almost 
one-third. In at least five counties in New 
York, the number of annulments now ex- 
ceeds the number of absolute divorces. 


From 1940 to 1948 the annulments in 
New York State constituted almost one- 
third of all annulments in the Nation. 
New York has this high annulment rate 
because it grants divorce only for adul- 
tery but gives annulments for any one 
of eight different grounds, many of 
which are ill-defined.” 

Unfortunately there is hardly any sta- 
tistical information concerning the num- 
ber of desertions and informal separa- 
tions in the United States. Such infor- 


20 Paul H. Jacobson, “Marital Dissolutions 
in New York State in Relation to their Trend 
in the United States,” Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, Vol. 28 (Jan. 1950), pp 35-37. 


mation as we have suggests that the 
number is quite high. In the 1940 cen- 
sus there were 3.1 million married per- 
sons not living with their spouses, which 
was more than twice the number of di- 
vorced persons (1.4 million). By care- 
ful analysis of the characteristics of the 
separated persons, Ogburn concluded 
that a large proportion of them might 
be permanently separated. “Separations 
are more numerous among non-whites, 
in cities, in the young and old age 
groups, in the service occupations, and 
. among the low-income groups of 
the laboring class.” 7+ 
Sample surveys made by the Census 
Bureau in 1947—49 show that, while the 
number of married persons and of di- 
vorced persons had increased, the num- 
ber of separated persons had declined 
slightly. ‘Thus, whereas the separated 
were 4.5 per cent of all persons ever 
married in 1940, they were only 3.4 per 
cent in 1949; and whereas they were 
more than twice as numerous as the di- 
vorced at the earlier date, they were 
only about a third more numerous in 
1949. If accurate, these data suggest 
that divorces are being obtained by peo- 
ple who would formerly have merely re- 
mained separated. Since desertion and 
separation have been the main bulwark 
of the poor, this result could be ex- 
pected with increasing real income and 
better education. 


CONCLUSION 


The long-run trends discussed or cited 
in this article amount to a major revo- 
lution in the family structure of indus- 
trial society. The combination of in- 


21 William F. Ogburn, “Mantal Separations,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 49 (Jan. 
1944), pp. 316-23. See also “Effect of Family 
Disruption on Fertility,” Metropolitan Life 
Insurance’ Company, Statistical Bulletin, Vol. 
30 (Feb. 1949), pp 6-8, where it is shown 
that there were fewer mothers among the 
separated women than among any other cate- 
gory, including the divorced and twice married. 
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creasing longevity, a slightly earlier age 
at marriage, and a tendency to control 
fertility and bunch reproduction in ages 
below 30, has freed married women for 
economic pursuits and led to a new con- 
ception of marriage as a personal rather 
thar a community or kinship matter. 
Marriage, divorce, and reproduction have 
accordingly become much more respon- 
sive to current conditions, almost like 
the swings of fashion. 

Yet behind the fluctuations are abid- 
ing regularities, among them a rather 
constant tendency to enter matrimony 
ulitmately, to remarry more frequently 
after divorce, and to have a family of 


modest size. Although legal divorce has 
experienced a general rise, it does not 
bring a commensurate number of broken 
families. Death has declined as a cause 
of dissolution, and remarriage has tended 
to reabsorb the divorced. Also, legal 
divorce has perhaps taken the place for- 
merly occupied by desertion and in- 
formal separation. In any case, the 
new family structure seems to be inte- 
grated with the general character of 
modern society. Its main features will 
remain as long as that kind of society 
lasts, although it is a mistake to think 
that certain trends, such as a rising di- 
vorce rate, will persist indefinitely. 
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The Family and Social Change 


By Carre C. ZIMMERMAN 


HE family is more closely related 

to and more pervasively integrated 
with social change than is any other 
human institution. Physical science re- 
mains static in some periods and is 
developed extensively in others. Con- 
sequently it is not closely related to so- 
cial change in its static periods.* Na- 
tions, specific social classes, highly or- 
ganized cultures, and the like, also play 
an off-and-on role in social change.’ 
Art, methods of arriving at conclusions 
considered valid or “truthful,” and most 
other traits of a society are sometimes 
prominent in the public mind and at 
other times put into the background.’ 
But the family system is like “old man 
river” in the well-known popular song. 
It “just keeps rolling along” in the dif- 
ferent- phases of social change. Every 
period in western society, good, bad, or 
indifferent, has had its problems of so- 
cial change and its arguments as to the 
role which family changes should and 
would play in this transition.‘ 


1 See Sir James Jeans, The Growth of Physi- 
cal Science, New York, 1948. 

2A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History (one- 
volume abridgment of Volumes I-VI by D. C. 
Somervell), New York, 1947. 

8See the analyses in Pitirim A Sorokin, 
Social and Cultural Dynamics, all 4 vols, 
New York, 1937 ff. 

4See St. Augustine, City of God, 2 vols., 
for the great change from one historical or 
time system built about the “House of Atreus” 
to another called here the “House of David.” 
For periodicity within a system see especially 
the constant resurgencé-of the philosophy and 
the ideas of the poem by Lucretius, De Rerum 
Natura. When printing was invented, this 
work and the traditional Bible were in close 
competition for going to press first. See for 
this also Carle C. Zimmerman, Family and 
Civilization, New York, 1947; see also for the 
whole story bis Family of Tomorrow, New 
York, 1949. 
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FOURTH To SIXTH CENTURY 


We may illustrate this by the con- 
stant recurrence of family ideas and 
arguments in each and every period of 
social change in western society since 
the third century. Before that time the 
same was true, but people were not 
sufficiently acquainted with the history 
of family theory fully to rationalize the 
struggle. The fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, known for the violent change 
from Roman-law-dominated cultures to 
the early Christian, presented us with 
strong and quarrelsome defenders of 
three positions regarding the family. 
Many, if not most, “pagan sects” of that 
period limited marriage to temporary 
companionship, considered children a 
nuisance and a liability, and valued 
man-woman relationships primarily as 
an agreeable sexual escape valve. These 
Manichaean-type people considered the 
giving of birth the greatest sin. Thus 
they valued the family negatively. 

On the other hand, many Christian 
movements considered all sex as of less 
virtue than celibacy. St. Augustine 
himself accepted the family as an al- 
lowable virtue and considered family 
relations as more private, binding, and 
involved than public or nonfamily life. 
He repeatedly used the phrase fides, 
proles et sacramentum as a formula for 
attack upon widespread adultery, di- 
vorce, unrestricted sex, childlessness, 
and the breaking of family relation- 
ships. Other leaders in the church dis- 
agreed in emphasis with this position 
taken by Jerome and Augustine, that 
the family was only an allowable virtue. 
Basil, Jovinian, Vigilantius, Salvianus, 
dominant leaders in the Eastern branch, 
and the whole school in the later West 
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who followed Isidore of Seville, made 
familism for the masses, and in the East 
_ even for the lower clerical ranks of the 
Church, the most virtuous way of life 
for the believer. Thus we see the three 
evaluations of familism, ranging from 
a negative to an allowable, and finally 
to a necessary, state of virtue." 


THe DARK AGE 


From the sixth to the eleventh cen- 
tury, when many other cultural ele- 
ments influenced social changes more by 
their absence than by their prevalence, 
the struggle over and with the family 
system went on and on. The propo- 
nents of the various positions changed, 
and the weight of the forces in the 
struggle varied. Isidore of Seville— 
undoubtedly because of his audience of 
barbarians, among whom adultery was 
a serious crime—emphasized proles, fi- 
des, and sacramentum as the acceptable 
forms of behavior among Christians. 
The Roman Gregory of Tours wanted 
to use transaction, composition, and 
amend to settle the family feuds of his 
time, whereas the barbarian Frankish 
kings wanted public courts and Roman 
law. This struggle among supporters of 
the different family ideologies occupied 
the seventh century. In the eighth cen- 
tury Charlemagne made transaction, 
composition, and amend compulsory for 
the settlement of disputes between mem- 
bers of families, and required a portion 

8 For these various points of view see the 
writings of Jerome and St. Augustine in their 
attacks on Jovinian, Vigiulantius, and Mani- 
chaeus. See St. Augustine’s repeated state- 
ments in The Good of Marriage. Basil de- 
fines his position in his letters. Salvianus gives 
his argument in his letters and in various chap- 
ters in The Governance of God. The new 
familistic position was finally clarified in a 
complete restatement of family law, drawn 
up about 530-540 For this codification, see 
the Novels of Justinian. A summary of some 
of this is given in Carle C. Zimmerman, 
Family of Tomorrow, New York, 1939. 


of the composition to be paid the pub- 
lic agent who oversaw the settlement— 
the fredum payment, or fine.® 

In the ninth century, the false decre- 
tals forged a new theory of incest into 
canon law based on the barbarian 
method of counting kin from a com- 
mon ancestor as distinguished from the 
Roman method which was only half as 
long. The Romans counted to a com- 
mon ancestor and back to the per- 
son involved, whereas the barbarians 
counted only to a common ancestor. 
From this period to the twelfth century 
the Church acquired complete control 
of family law in the West. The chief 
argument during this period was over 
the exact beginning of the marriage 
sacrament. The canonists took the 
position that sacramentum of marriage 
began with sex relations—-copula car- 
nalis. ‘The theologians, on the other 
hand, took the position that sacramen- 
tum began with official marriage—verba 
de praesenti. Gratian of Boulogne es- 
poused the canonist position, and Lom- 
bard of Paris the theological one. By 
the end of the twelfth century the Lom- 
bard position had won general accept- 
ance but the unworkable incest theories 
of the false decretals had been replaced 
by the Roman method of counting re- 
lationship.’ 


8 For this part of the family argument, see 
Grégoire de Tours et Frégedaire, Histoire de 
France de chronique, traduction de M. Guizot, 
Paris, 1861, 2 vols.; Charles Galy, La Famille 
à Vépoque mérovingienne, Paris, 1901; Jacques 
Zoegger, Du Lien du mariage à Pépoque 
mérovingienne, Paris, 1915. The original story 
of Gregory is told in Gregory’s Histoire de 
Francs, and n analysis is given in many de- 
tails in the appropriate writings of Fustel de 
Coulanges on that period See also Roger 
Emile Bisquerra, Les Origines de la com- 
munauté de biens entre époux aux époques 
mérovingiennes et carolingiennes, Oran, 1934 

The struggle in this particular period is 
shown in: Jean P. H. E. Esmein, Le Mariage 
en droit canonique, 2 vols, Paris 1891; Paul 
Fournier and Gabriel Le Bras, Histoire des 
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THE RENAISSANCE AND THE 
REFORMATION 


By the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies the Western family system had 
become a public or domestic type as op- 
posed to the kin-clan oversight and 
organization during the dark age.’ 
However, immediately the countermove- 
ment seeking to release public control 
over family actions began. Chaucer 
used the Wife of Bath as a “voice” to 
express an individualized conception of 
sex relations. He turned the dispute 
between Jerome and Jovinian as to the 
relative freedom of sex within marriage 
and sex as an allowable value. Accord- 
ing to’ the conceptions voiced by the 
Wife of Bath, sex expressed in marriage 
_became a major virtue per se. The mo- 
tive of sex was not to be questioned as 


collections canoniques en Occident depuis les 
Fausses décrétales jusqu’au Décret de Gratien, 
2 vols., Paris, 1931-32; Pierre Daudet, Etudes 
sur Vhistotre de la jurisdiction matrimonale, 
les origines carolingiennes de la compétence 
exclusive de Véghse (France et Germanie), 
Paris, 1933; Jean Dauvillier, Le Mariage dans 
le droit classique de Péglise depuis le Décret 
de Gratien (1140) jusqu’d la mort de Clément 
V (1314), Paris, 1933, Ignaz Fehrner, Ge- 
schichte der Ekescheidung tm kanonischen 
Recht: Geschichte des Unaufloslichkettsprinsips 
und der vollkommenen Scheidung, Freiburg, 
1903; Charles Edward Smith, Papal Enforce- 
ment.of Some Medieval Marriage Laws, Baton 
Rouge, 1940. 

8 The organization of the family system of 
western Europe during the thirteenth century 
18 outlined in detail in Questions XLI-LXVI 
in Part OI, supplement to Thomas Aquinas’ 
Summa Theologica, This is available in Eng- 
lish in the 1932 translation. The problem of 
the change from the dark age to that period 
is noted very clearly by Giambattisto Vico, 
The New Science (translated by T. G. Bergin 
and M H. Fisch), Ithaca, New York, 1948 
See his references to fama and famuli and the 
analysis in Section V, Chap. I. A modern 
English historical work dealing with the same 
question in a very systematic manner is Bertha 
S. Phillpotts, Kindred and Clan in the Middle 
Ages and After, Cambridge, 1913. 


long as it was that between spouses.® 
Thus we have a revival of the companion- 
ship concept of the family, an ideal to be 
made much of by John Milton a few 
centuries later, 

During the Reformation the family 
again stood out as`an object of conten- 
tion, particularly its relation to the total 
culture and its nature as an organiza- 
tion. Erasmus wanted the family freed 
from much clerical oversight, since he 
believed men were naturally good. Lu- 
ther deified the family as a defense 
against “carnal lust,” wanted the priests 
to marry, but favored church oversight 
of the family. As a last resort he de- 
cided that divorce was too complicated 
for the church, and felt that secular law 
should take over. Milton favored re- 
turning to the interpretations of the 
Bible which permitted divorce. His 
Tetrachordon takes up the four main 
Biblical statements on divorce and con- 
cludes that the attempt of the medieval 
church to eliminate sacrament-breaking 
within the family bond was an intrusion 
upon the freedom necessary for man.?° 


® The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales and 
the Wife of Bath’s Tale take up every argu- 
ment on sex made by St. Jerome and con- 
troverts each one by reaching nearly the op- 
posite conclusion on each point. Milton later 
repeats some of the same Chaucerian argu- 
ments in his analysis of divorce and in his 
“asides” on marriage and sex in Paradise 
Lost. Sociology of the Family is the most 
ancient of the specialized social science ‘disci- 
plines, and the writings on this subject by 
such interesting persons gs Plutarch, Theodora, 
Chaucer, and Milton should be compulsory 
reading for modern students. All of them, 
including Jerome, followed the teachings to 
Homer and Herodotus, and all of them were 
very learned students of the subject. 

10 Erasmus, Luther, and Milton wrote ex- 
tensively on the family. Much of what 
Erasmus thought was put into his Praise of 
Folly, although some of his familiar CoHoquies 
and certain passages of his Commentaries on 
the New Testament should not be neglected 
Luther remodeled the fifth commandment to 
make marriage for everyone almost a duty. 
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Tre EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH 
CENTURIES 


In the eighteenth century at the 
height of the social contract period, all 
forms of social organization began to 
be considered as primarily social or 
man-made contracts, but with decided 
public significance, as illustrated in 
the theory of “unbreakableness” in 
Hobbes’s “Leviathan concept” and in the 
theory of social immortality of Rous- 
seau’s “general will.” In this setting, 
the family concept held from Erasmus 
to Milton that marriage was a natural 
contract or relation incapable of being 
changed by popular consent (a work of 
God outside the social system but not 
necessarily a sacrament) gave place to 
a new concept that marriage was a man- 
„made contract with only limited public 
import. Once such public responsibili- 
ties as bearing, rearing, educating, and 
providing for children were satisfied, 
the family reverted to a purely private 
contract and could be dissolved at will 
without other than formal reference to 
consent of either the public or a third 


party. 


Milton, in addition to his divorce writings 
and his sonnets on the family, brought out 
his own point of view extensively in the im- 
plications of the final scenes of Paradise Lost; 
Adam and Eve sought joint expulsion from 
Eden so that by mutual solace and aid they 
could retum eventually to Paradise.. For a 
more abstruse statement of these changes in 
social organization and the various views held 
during this period, see Ernest Barker’s trans- 
lation of Otto von Gierke’s “Genossenschafts- 
recht” in his Natural Law and the Theory of 
Society, 1500-1800, 2 vols , Cambridge (Eng ): 
The University Press, 1934. 

11 See in Voltaire’s Dictionaire Philosophique 
(second ed, English translation, 1824), Vol. 
IV, “Marnage”; Vol. I, “Adultery”; Vol W, 
“Divorce.” See also David Hume, The Philo- 
sophical Works, Vol. IV, “Moral Prejudices.” 
Rousseau, Locke, Montesquieu, and Diderot 
held the same views. In Germany the theory 
expressed by the statement “Die Ehe ist ein 
Contract wie die Hauskauf” had begun to rise, 


In the nineteenth century, the period ~ 
of dominance of individualism in eco- 
nomic and social theory, the social and 
juridical concepts of the family also 
changed. During this period the con- 
cept of the family as a purely private 
relation began to gain dominance. At 
the height of this period, courses in 
family law gave way to those on “do- 
mestic relations.” The family changed 
in sociological theory ‘from a semipublic 
group, deperding on natural law (of the 
Leviathan concept type) for interpreta- 
tion of some of its relations, to a private 
group, or only one aspect of a general 
system of private social relations. Prev- 
alent in this period was the basic thought 
of the family as only one group of in- 
teracting and intercommunicating per- 
sons, among a number of such groups. . 

Legal fictions which held the family 
to the social and natural order were al- 
most banished except among voluntaris- 
tic religious groups. Thus the idea that 
guilt and innocence were necessary for 
divorce or for breaking the family rela- 
tion began to lose sway. Also, unitary 
jurisprudence for the whole family situ- 
ation vanished. A divorce can now be 
granted by a court which has no juris- 
prudence over spouse, property, chil- 
dren, or other affairs. All courts con- 
tinually grant divorces without taking 
these into consideration, leaving the 
need for such adjustments to rise up as 
plaguing afterthoughts.** 


12 In the Western world we now see this in 
migratory divorce where fictitious jurispru- 
dence over one spouse and nolo contendere by 
the other grants divorce without relation to 
property, children (born or unborn), or basic 
family problems in the other jurisdictions 
where the other elements influence public 
policy. In local jurisdictions where courts are 
too busy to consider divorce carefully, “after- 
thought” suits arise. Thus in New York, 
Chicago, and Boston, children are now allowed 
to sue second spouses of a parent some years 
later for “alienation” of the love and affection 
of the parent. In New York and Chicago 
the children have won these cases, but they 
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4 
Tae TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Also the nineteenth century saw the 
beginnings of another theory now com- 
mon in the twentieth, that the family is 
the enemy of social change, in that it 
constantly reincuicates old values no 
longer of use to the social system. 
This theory arose first in Marxian so- 
ciology. It did not bear fruit until the 
twentieth century, in which our totali- 
tarian movements, in all their first 
stages, deliberately tried to remove the 
family from the system of informal so- 
cial organization where binding custom- 
ary Jaw and procedure prevailed. In 
the United States this concept has been 
popularized during the twentieth cen- 
tury in the “mammalian theory.” Since 
we are “mammalians,” the mating, pre- 
family, and family arrangements should, 
according to the supporters of this the- 
ory, involve no sex monopolies or in- 
hibitions.** 

All the totalitarians were against fam- 
ily allegiance because they believed man 
owed his first obligation to the state. 
Fascism gave way first on this doctrine 
because it did not go well among Italian 
Catholics. Nazism gave way next be- 
cause of the need for cannon fodder. 
Communism hesitated first in 1936 for 
imperialistic purposes. In 1944 it made 
the family a primary duty of the citizen. 
From 1917 to 1936 the Communists 
held no regulation of marriage necessary 
except prohibition of fundamental incest 
—a iman with his mother or his sister. 
are still pending in Boston. ‘Thus, also, we 
have- the New York case where a divorced 
mother-——custodian of children—was impris- 
oned for neglect some years after divorce. 
The husband was safe because he was not 
given custody, although the earlier “discolora- 
tion” theory would have blamed him also. 

18 For the full statement of the Marxian 
theory of the family, see F. Engels, The 


Origin of the Family, and A. Bebel, Women 
in the Past, Present and Future. 


The mammalian theory, now widely 
popularized in intellectual circles in the 
United States, is making a primary 
drive against the third of “three great 
sins, conception, infection, and detec- 
tion.” -The nineteenth-century theory 
in America has been restated in “new,” 
pure “scientific terms,” since scholarship 
has discredited the: evolutionist and 
pseudo-physicial antropological theories 
of Engels and Bebel in the early Marx- 
ian group.** . 


POLARIZATION OF FAMILY VALUES 


Polarization of values means the si- 
multaneous presentation of an ideal and 
its antithesis. ‘The poles or different 
conceptions must be widely separated 
and clearly stated, so that decisive 
choices can be made. Polarization is 
required when necessitous cause is chal- 
lenged in a fundamental sense. In the 
family, polarization always means the 
domination of an extreme type, its fail- 
ure to function, and the resultant chal- 
lenge of its usefulness. Polarization of 
family values plagued Western society 
in the third through the fifth century 
because practice was against the family, 
a necessary organism or cell of society, 
and proponents of social order had to 
do something about it. Common people 
then were almost purely “mammalian” 
in their behavior, completely contrary 
to their condition as noted by the ‘Eras- 
mus work Praise of Folly some centuries 
later. The upper classes had their more 
refined mammalianism, also seeking sex 
and companionship without marital re- 
sponsibility, worry, or “sin.” Against 

14For the rise of “mammalianism” as a 
theory in earlier times, a ricorso, as Giambat- 
tisto Vico would call it, read the diatribes 
against mammalianism in the Novels of Jus- 
tinian. This is the Byzantine code of family 
remoralization, made law in Constantinople 
in 540 A.D. in the first great “legal” familistic 


reorganization after the decay .of the older 
Roman law codes. 
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this arose countermovements—institu- 
tional, ideological, sloganical, puritani- 
cal, and legal. 

We are now in a second. such polariza- 
tion period. Sweeping philosophies of 
the most different types compete for the 
attention of the publicly interested fam- 
ily mind. On the one hand we find al- 
most complete rejection of such tradi- 
tional western family values as chastity, 
psychological unity of spouses and of 
parents and children, and taboos against 
adultery. On the other hand, the op- 
posite philosophy is rising almost un- 
consciously. Freudianism itself spon- 
sors an incipient discoloration theory 
even more axiomatic than the sacramen- 
tum philosophy of the scholastics. The 
growing protest against punishment for 
mercy-killing is a revival of emotional 
adherence to private family law auton- 
omy absent from our courts for’ some 
centuries. The antithetical poles of vi- 
oent pro- and anti-familism are clearly 
visicle. 

In other words, now is a time when 
no clear policy is set forth for the fam- 
ily. A nonpolarization period of social 
charge is one in which the creative 
minority nearly always agree as to the 
nature of change needed. In the Refor- 
mation, Erasmus, the monk who stayed 
within the Catholic Church, agreed on 
family fundamentals with Luther who 


15 See St Basis recodification of family 
law ‘c. 340) shortly after Roman family law 
(Julian law) was erased from the law books 
Jerome’s work was ideological (c. 380) and 
St. Augustine’s sloganical (c. 410). We might 
call Salvianus’ works puritanical, because he 
stated views later taken up by Luther and 
Milton The Justinian code was legal. Each 
work reported conditions as cescribed above 
in justification, and each work had all the 
elements mentioned above, but of course they 
are classified merely by emphasis. To illus- 
trate. Theodora, guiding spirit in the family 
law in the Novels of-Justinian, certainly at- 
tacked openly the mammalian concept irra- 
tionabilia admovement animali. 


left it, and with Milton who departed 
even from the Church of England. Our 
present period is one in which the most 
seriously interested people disagree on 
fundamentals for the family. What is 
needed is a voluntaristic program upon 
which the whole intellectual group will 
unite. Until that is forthcoming, the 
family system will welter in a stagna- 
tion of contradictory changes.1¢ 


FAmMILy THE Basic Socrat UNIT 


This analysis leads us to explore sev- 
eral questions. Why is the family so 
closely related to social change? How 
does society establish a stable family in 
an otherwise! unstable society? Why 
does family reorganization assume pri- 
macy in social organization in times of 
great social readjustment? 

The answers are not difficult to find. 
Contrary to contentions of many so- 
ciologists, “relations between man and 
man” do not form the basic social unit. 
In a fundamental sense there is no such 
thing as a basic relation between man 
and man uncolored by family guidance. 
In our contemporary society, for in- 
stance, even public law is severely limited 
in its approach to persons during all the 
formative years of their lives. In Texas 
recently the authorities had to hold a 
girl hitch-hiker in jail until she was six- 
teen before she could be tried for mur- 
dering a local citizen. Almost daily we 
read of severe sentences meted out to 
individuals for sex relations with willing 
persons, still technically legal infants. 
By one fiction or another we still pre- 
serve the monopoly rights of the mar- 
riage contracts where these are used as 
excuses for direct action against aggres- 


186 My work, Family of Tomorrow (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1949), clarifies the 
meaning of this polarization period of family 
values in Chap. XII. It also shows concisely 
on page. 218 the great systematic series of 
changes in the western family system. 
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sors by angered spouses. From birth 
to grave, there is scarcely any great ac- 
tion of consequence that can be per- 
formed by a person, even in our free 
society, that is not guided and colored 
by family relations. The individual in 
his family meaning is the real unit in 
society. Detached or nonfamilistically 
guided individuals exist only in imagina- 
tion or in discolored surroundings such 
as prostitution, crime, or skid,row. 


READJUSTMENTS IN FAMILY SYSTEM 
“AND SOCIAL SYSTEM 


Since the family colors, or gives 
~ meaning to, the actions between per- 
son and person, it becomes the co- 


LIFES PERSONALITY COCOONERY 





The family translates the “world” into person- 


ality. (Sketch by Constance Zimmerman.) 


coonery of personality. That is, it ex- 
ists as a matrix within which personal- 
ity takes life, grows, and flowers. Any 
great social change involves a newly 
defined personality.17 Redefinition of 
the personality requires that the older 
family system be readjusted. Former 
ideas concerning the family are attacked. 
Along with these, the institutions up- 
holding those ideas are made subject to 
scorn. When the changes are accom- 


17 See here. the analysis in Gardner Murphy, 
Personality (New York, 1947), Chap. 36, and 
Abram Kardiner, The Psychological. Frontiers 
of Society (New York, 1945), Chap. XIV. 


plished, the new family organization 
crystallizes again. Until this new social 
system itself becomes obsolete, the fam- 
ily is left more or less unchallenged. 

This process may be illustrated by | 
the family during the Reformation, as 
attacked by Erasmus, Luther, and Mil- 
ton. The older family system and its 
canon Jaw controlling organization were 
subject to unceasing attack. After the 
reforms were achieved, the family was 
reinstituted as a solid institution. This 
may be studied graphically by noting the 
illustrations in Erasmus’ Pratse of Folly, 
sketched by Hans Holbein the Younger 
ior the original 1515 edition. One of 
these illustrations showed the glutton 
with the table maid on his knee. After 
the Reformation the sketch was redrawn 
to remove the nonfamily sexual intimacy 
suggestion of the original. 

Such a process may be illustrated also 
within our time by the Marxian attitude 
toward the family. For a century pre- 
ceding the Russian Revolution, Marx- 
ianism and related philosophies held 
the family to be a capitalistic tool which 
must be destroyed. Now (laws of 1936 
and 1944) the family is more rigidly 
upheld in Russia than in the despised 
“bourgeois cultures.” As a capitalist 
tool, the Victorian family was consid- 
ered a harmful organization. Now it 
has become a Communist tool. It has 
become more difficult to secure a di- 
vorce in Russia than it was to get a 
certificate of invalid contract in a medie- 
val canon law court. 


FAMILY LEADER IN SOCIAL CHANGE 


The family is the leader in social 
change, in that ideas must penetrate 
within it before the culture adopts 
them. Therefore, it is more free from 
cultural determinism than are other as- 
pects of a given society. The forces of 
voluntarism and social control operate 
first within the family. However, once 
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it has opened itself and rearranged its 
basic personality tools, it must be rein- 
stituted, because of its relation to ne- 
cessitous social cause. When social 
change takes place without reinstitu- 
tion of the family, the social conditions 
become intolerable. The reformation 
of the family system by Justinian saved 
Byzantium from participation in the 
dark age experienced in the extreme 
West. 

All of this may be documented by all 
major family reforms in Western history 


since the standardized family common 
law instituted by the Homeric epics. 
However, space does not allow this. 
Suffice to say, time is now ripe in west- 
ern society for a reinstitution of the 
family system. It is purely a matter of 
voluntary social action and is above 
and beyond the classical mechanistic 
determinism taught by our disciples of 
rigidity in human behavior. Suffice to 
say, the family is the moving finger of 
history. A Julian reform always pre- 
cedes an Augustinian peace. 


Carle C. Zimmerman, Ph.D., D Sc., Cambridge, Massachusetts, teaches sociology in 
the Department of Social Relations at Harvard University, and is consultant to the Presi- 
dents Water Resources Policy Commission. His most recent works on the family are 
Family and Civilization (1947) and The Family of Tomorrow (1949). Hts works em- 
thasize the genetic methods in sociology in relation to the jamiy of today, though they 
are based on empirical investigations of actual famiy conditions in most of the coun- 
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Sociological Differences in Family Stability 


? By Ray E. BABER 


AMILY stability is a value term, 


but also a relative term. It implies ` 


firmness, and strength to endure under 
hard as well às easy circumstances. Yet 
this element of constancy must not be 
confused with a static condition. Our 
social institutions cannot possibly re- 
main static in a changing culture; in 
fact their very claim to stability may 
rest upon their capacity to adjust to so- 
cial change without impairing their ba- 
sic functions. Stability, therefore, is de- 
sired because it is thought to ensure 
continuity of function, even though the 
function itself may be going through a 
process of reinterpretation. Thus, an 
institution’s stability is an integral part 
of the on-going institutional process. 

It is difficult to say just how stable 
or unstable an institution is at a given 
time; that is, just where to draw the 
line on the continuum from stability to 
instability. We need to know how to 
measure more accurately the criteria of 
stability. But society does not usually 
become concerned until it is apparent 
that the continuity of function is in 
danger. By that time corrective efiort 
is more difficult than it would have been 
earlier, but seldom can social scientists 


get the necessary following in such ef- . 


fort until maladjustments are apparent 
to the public. 

The family is usually thought of as 
our top-ranking social institution. ‘The 
difficulties it has had in continuing to 
perform the functions demanded of it 
through a period of dynamic social 
change have been so apparent that even 
he who runs may read. On every hand 
one finds concern -for this major insti- 
tution. Divergence of opinion is not 
limited to the general public, but is 
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found also among the specialists. Some 
are profoundly pessimistic, maintaining 
that the family is already in a dan- 
gerous state of disintegration; others 
stoutly affirm that it has turned in a 
remarkable performance in maintaining 
such a high degree of stability under 
severe handicaps. The majority, it ap- 
pears, see the family displaying amaz- 
ing vitality, but of necessity redefining 
its functions as it goes along, and hav- 
ing considerable difficulty in doing so. 
Certain factors are emerging as favor- 
able and others as unfavorable to family 
stability. It is our purpose here to 
point out several of these factors and 
evaluate them in so far as possible. Un- 
fortunately, there are not enough re- 
liable data to permit much statistical 
analysis, but there is enough knowledge 
about social processes to warrant a par- 
tial interpretation. 


RuraL VERSUS URBAN RESIDENCE 


Perhaps no social change has had a 
more profound effect on the family than 
has the cityward trend of our popula- 
tion. Ours was once a predominantly 
rural culture, but the rise of industrial- 
ism has drawn more than half of our 
people into an urban society, with a re- 
sulting change in their way of life. 

The farm family, even today, consti- 
tutes an excellent example of true fami- 
lism, with its many merits and fewer 
demerits, and the degree to which it 
approaches this pattern varies directly: 
with its degree of isolation. For ex- 
ample, in certain sections of the Ozark 
and Blue Ridge Mountains, one can 
still find illustrations of almost pure 
familism; but whére hard roads and 
automobiles have brought towns and 
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cities within quick reach, there is often 
ar. uneasy blending of rural and urban 
patterns. 

The true farm family is usually char- 
acterized by integration, solidarity, and 
a loyalty of its members to one another. 
It constitutes an economic unit of pro- 
duction and consumption. Its task is 
a co-operative one, each member con- 
tributing according to his ability to the 
common task of making a living. There 
is a well-established division of labor, 
differing somewhat by region but flexi- 
ble enough to permit temporary over- 
lapping when seasonal work-loads in- 
crease. This willingness to shift roles 
in times of special need reveals clearly 
the unity of the family. The members 
feel that the farm and its products are 
femily property, belonging to all of 
them as a matter of simple right. This 
produces a strong sense of security, 
reinforced by the fact that.the farm 
family is slower to spend and more 
prone to save than is the city family. 
All in all, the rural family is the more 
self-reliant of the two, and more con- 
fident that it can meet whatever comes. 

There is less leisure on the farm than 
in the city, for even in slack season the 
odd jobs are never all done. The hours 
of work are usually longer and the work 
more fatiguing. Add to this the rela- 
tive isolation of the farm, and one sees 
why there is limited opportunity for 
recreational activities. The family must 
be partially self-sustaining even in its 
pleasures, with much of its simple fun 
homemade for family and close neigh- 
bors. Thus the associations, whether in 
work or in play, are nearly all primary. 
The trips to town, whether for shopping, 
church, or social activities, of course 
provide both primary and secondary 
contacts, but the percentage of time 
spent on the farm is far greater than 
that spent in town. In fact, one of the 
demerits of the situation is that this 
often makes the farm family narrow 


i 


and ethnocentric in outlook, devoid of 
the more satisfying stability that is 
based on wide contacts and catholic in- 
terests. 

In addition to the centripetal forces 
in rural life just described, the census 
data add other criteria of its relative 
stability. Compared with city people, 
more farm people marry, they marry 
slightly earlier, they have more children, 
and they are more likely to stay mar- 
ried. The divorce rate is approximately 
twice as high for the urban population 
as for the rural-farm population. This 
does not necessarily mean that farm 
couples are twice as happy and well ad- 
justed as are city couples, though Bur- 
gess and Cottrell found a considerable 
degree of association between rural rear- 
ing and marital 'happiness.* But it does 
mean that, whatever the reason, they 
are less willing to break the family 
bonds. 


The shift to the city 


The shift of population from country 
to city means a shift in family type. It 
is virtually impossible to transplant the ` 
rural family to the city and keep it un- 
changed. In the first place, the small 
neighborhood, which provided support 
for the family system of social control, 
is lost. Intimate, primary associations 
abruptly give way to impersonal, sec- 
ondary contacts. The family is no 
longer a producing unit. The father no 
longer works at home, or even works 
for himself. He is dependent on an em- 
ployer, and losing his job may cause 
great anxiety and hardship before an- 
other is found. This makes for a feeling 
of insecurity by all the family members. 
The mother may seek to bolster the 
family’s economic security by turning 
wage earner, but this greatly weakens 
her role as the one who is always pres- 


t Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cot- 
“trell, Predicting Success or Faure in Mar- 
riage (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939), p 85. 
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ent to minister to the emotional and 
physical comforts of her family. 

And the country-to-city shift brings 
other centrifugal forces into play. Not 
only do the work habits of the family 
members (no longer sharing a common 
task) take them out in different direc- 
tions, but also the lure of commercial- 
ized amusements scatters them even 
more, especially the younger members. 
The values of the more wholesome of 
these amusements are frequently more 
than offset by the unwholesome ones 
which tend to break down the behavior 
patterns which the parents have tried to 
build up. Furthermore, the constant 
urge to spend for all kinds of goods and 
services is stimulated in a hundred ways, 
tempting young and old alike to live 
beyond their means. The city bom- 
bards everyone who has eyes with con- 
stant and clever sales appeals; whether 
yielded to or resisted, this pressure puts 
a strain on both individual and family. 

Nothing shows more clearly the change 
in family life than does the change in 
housing. The separate house on the 
farm gives way in the city to a small, 
crowded apartment; the broad acres are 
traded for a concrete court; gardens- are 
reduced to tiny windowboxes that har- 
bor a few timid flowers; yards to play 
in and trees to climb are traded for 
crowded streets and sidewalks. Extreme 
overcrowding may have serious effects 
on the personality. Lack of privacy de- 
velops a defensive attitude, increases 
irritability, and produces resentment in 
others, thus creating tension and frus- 
tration all round. 

Immorality, always a foe of family 
stability, flourishes in the city. Large 
numbers of single young folks from 
towns and rural areas flock to the city 
seeking their fortune. Their relatively 
high mobility, the social disorganization 
of rooming-house areas, and the difficul- 
ties which city life puts in the way of 
the normal process of mate selection 


add to their emotional tension. The 
anonymity of the city, away from the 
surveillance of family and neighbors, 
encourages loose sex behavior, the op- 
portunity for which is ever present in 
the city. 

The above may appear to be a gloomy 
picture of the city’s influence on family 
life, but there are factors that lighten it 
somewhat. The city is a great cultural 
center, with vast social, intellectual, and 
religious resources that are of inesti- 
mable value to families capable of mak- 
ing full use of them; but many city 
families scarcely know that they exist. 
In the main, it appears that the city 
is more unfavorable than favorable to 
tamily life, and contributes heavily to 
its instability. With all of our science, 
our cities are not yet adapted to living 
at its best. 


Economic DIFFERENTIALS 


The old economie interpretation of 
history has been proved inadequate, but 
it had its points. It is quite true that 
“man does not live by bread alone,” 
but it is equally true that if he has no 
bread he is soon “gathered unto his 
fathers.” ‘There must be a minimum of 
economic security before the other as- 
pects of life can receive much attention, 
for, as Sumner pointed out in the first 
sentence of his Folkways, “the first task 
of life is to live.” ? When survival is at 
stake, all else recedes into-the back- 
ground. ‘Therefore, in order to make 
the economic factor fairly comparable 
to other factors in our discussion, let us 
assume that actual physical survival is 
not at stake, though in times of depres- 
sion it may seem so to a family during 
tae interval between the complete loss 
of income and the receipt of relief. 

There are those who consider the eco- 
nomic factor to be the dominant trouble- 
maker in married life; others do not 


2 William Graham Sumner, Folkways (Bos- 
ton: Ginn, 1906), p. 2. 
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rate it first, but place it high on the list. 
An early study found “financial tension” 


to be the greatest “apparent natural - 


cause” of divorce.2 Later, a study of 
successful marriages showed money mat- 
ters to be the greatest cause of worry 
bv the husbands and next to the great- 
est by the wives.* Still later, on Ter- 
man’s check list of grievances about their 
marriages, more husbands and wives 
checked “insufficient income” than any 
other complaint.” Furthermore, social 
workers have long testified that poverty 
encourages desertion. All in all, the 
dominance of the economic factor in 
family relationships seems to have a 
pretty good case. 


Attitudes toward money problems 


But a closer analysis of family sta- 
bility does not bear out the above as- 
sumption. Granted that economic mat- 
ters are important in marriage, it is 
doubtful that they rate top billing. 
There is considerable evidence that 
while they may appear to be the chief 
cause of difficulty, the reaction to them 
may actually be the result of other 
factors, such as cultural background, 
personality characteristics, habitual re- 
sdonse patterns built up through wide 
social participation, and religious or ethi- 
cal ideals. Those with unstable person- 
ality can quarrel as easily over money 
as over anything else; those with stable 
personality can adjust to money prob- 
lems with the same skill with which 
they adjust to other difficulties, It is 
evident that the behavior of a person 
in economic matters is to a considerable 
extent the result of’ noneconomic influ- 


8 Ernest R. Mowrer, Family Disorganization 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927), 
E. 68. 

4 Chase Going Woodhouse, “A Study of 250 
Successful Families,” Social Forces, Vol 8 
(June 1930), pp 511-32 

5 Lewis M. Terman, Psychological Factors 
in Marital Happiness (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1938), pp. 96-97, Q 


ences. Thrs, family instability may 
easily bring blame upon the wrong 
factor. 

For example, the above finding from 
Terman’s study, divorced from its con- 
text, would give a false impression. 
While “insufficient income” was checked 
by both husbands and wives more fre- 
quently than any other complaint, it 
plummeted from first place to twenty- 
third and twenty-fifth place respectively 
when these same husbands and wives 
ranked it with other complaints in their 
order of seriousness. In fact, Terman 
concluded that there was no significant 
correlation between income and adjust- 
ment in marriage.” Burgess and Cot- 
trell found that a moderate income at 
marriage was more often associated with 
adjustment than was a high or low in- 
come, and that regular work records 
and savings before marriage (by both 
husbands and wives) were associated 
with marital adjustment.’ Various other 
studies have had fairly similar findings. 

All of this makes us doubt that there 
is any regular, consistent correlation 
between income and family stability. 
Even the studies of families during the 
depression, involving actual economic 
disaster, coincide largely with this view- 
point. The attitudes of wives toward 
their husbands ranged all the way from 
bitter blame to stanch defense. The 
number. of cases of marked emotional 
breakdown in unemployed families was 
small, most members finding enough 
comfort, affection, and confidence in 
their home associations to hold them 
steady in the period of unusual eco- 
nomic strain. In a good many cases 
the family solidarity was actually 
strengthened by the experience. One 
study conclided that very seldom did 


- 8 Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, 
The Family (New York: American Book Co., 
1945), p 468. 

T Terman, op. cit., p. 169. 

8 Burgess and Cottrell, op. cit., p. 404. 
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economic crisis produce any totally new 
reactions in the family, but rather it 
caused an exaggeration of previous per- 
sonal and family habits, such as drink- 
ing more heavily where there was al- 
ready some drinking. “The family that 
was harmoniously organized became 
more unified and the members more 
loyal.” ® Thus, evidence from various 
quarters seems to indicate that the way 
an individual family rode out the de- 
pression depended largely upon what 
kind of a family it was before the de- 
pression. It was not the economic fac- 
tor per se that knocked it off balance, 
though it was often the immediate fac- 
tor which aggravated the more basic 
ones already present. 

The philosophy of life that a family 
holds is the real factor that determines 
its stability. It appears that a family’s 
happiness and adjustment are affected 
less by the size of its income than by its 
attitude toward money. If its members 
value most those things that must be 
purchased, they will be greatly frus- 
trated on a small income. If, however, 
they find their pleasures chiefly in com- 
panionship with family and friends in 
simple, inexpensive ways, they will be 
happy ‘on a very limited income. Such 
a philosophy is admittedly not popular 
in our present acquisitive society, in 
which our craving for material things 
seems never to be satisfied, but many of 
our happiest, most’ stable families have 
proved the truth of it. 


EDUCATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


The family was once the chief educa- 
tional institution, but in modern times 
formal education has been turned over 
almost entirely to specialized institu- 
tions, though the family still has a vital 
share in teaching the patterns of every- 

® Ruth S Cavan and Katherine H Ranck, 


The. Family and the Depression (Chicago: 
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day behavior. In a country as vast as 


ours, even though we have what is called 


universal education, there are bound to 
be sharp differences in the kinds of edu- 
cational programs in different regions 
and communities. There are naturally 
different emphases’ in rural and large- 
city schools; for example, a common 
school education in rural Mississippi 
will be considerably different from that 
in Boston or Detroit, and a high school 
education may differ almost as much. 
The differences may be in curricular 
content, methods of study, training of 
teachers, and the reflections of local 
customs and ideals. Nevertheless, all 
the schools pass on with varying effi- 
clency certain common aspects of our 
American culture. Our question here 
is whether the amount of education one 
receives (by years completed) is any 
index to the stability of family life. It 
is obvious that such a question is diffi- 
cult, keeping in mind not only the re- 
gional differences in education already 
mentioned but also the high degree of 
mobility in our population. Many peo- 
ple are- schooled in one environment, 
then move to another where their ac- 
quired knowledge and attitudes do not 
fit the activities and attitudes around 
them. In such cases one’s formal edu- 
cation may contribute less to his per- 
sonality stability than if he had re- 
mained in his earlier environment, and 
certainly personality stability is related 
to family stability. l 
The statistical data on this question 
are meager and not wholly corrobora- 
tive. Terman *° found little relation- 
ship between level of education and . 
marital happiness, but Burgess and Cot- 
trell = found, both for husbands and 
for wives, that those with a college or 
graduate education were decidedly bet- 
ter adjusted in marriage than were those 
whose education was limited to high 
10 Op. cit, pp. 187-91 
© 110b. cit., p. 121. 
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school or grade school. But here again, 
we do not know what the findings would 
have been had all other factors been 
held constant. The better educated are 
frequently from a better type of neigh- 
berhood, have greater economic security, 
and are subject to other social factors 
in themselves associated to some extent 
with marital adjustment. With our pres- 
ert limited data it is impossible to say 
just how much weight any one of these 
factors has. 

It is often said, perhaps as much from 
wishful thinking as from observation, 
that college graduates do not have their 
numerical share of divorces, that is, do 
not fill their quota! Educators feel 
that whether this is true or not, it 
should be true! College teachers testify 
to the increase in objectivity of their 
students from freshman to senior year. 
Understanding breeds tolerance, and 
tolerance is an essential element in 
marital adjustment. The acquisition of 
reliable information and the broaden- 
ing effects of such knowledge contribute 
to one’s success in many relationships, 
and there is no reason to think that the 
field of marriage should be excepted. 

Higher education may even contribute 
indirectly by delaying marriage until 
one is reasonably mature. Various 
studies have shown that the breakup 
rate for marriages below age 20 is very 
high, and those who marry at 17 or 18 
are lacking in education as surely as in 
maturity. However, it is a comforting 
thought that intelligence and education 
are far from being synonymous, and 
that the marital stability of a couple 
may depend far more upon their intel- 
lectual likeness in interests, habits of 
thought, and total philosophy of life 
than upon the number of years oi for- 
mal schooling they have had. Perhaps 
they can say, with the unlettered man 
who was facing a problem, “If you 
‘Con’t have no education you just got 
to use your head.” 


Z 


RACE AND NATIONALITY DIFFERENCES 


It has been so well established that 
interracial marriages have extra hazards 
to overcome that we need not quote spe- 
cific studies. Usually the partners in 
such marriages are wholly or partially 
rejected by toth races, and even a lim- 
ited acceptarce retains a degree of os- 
tracism that is highly frustrating. The 
offspring frequently have an even harder 
time than their parents, lacking the lat- 
ter’s degree of maturity and objectivity. 
The tensions arising from rejection are 
almost certain to produce recrimina- 
tions, for anger and frustration demand 
someone to blame, justly or not. — 


Negroes 


But quite apart from mixed marriage, 
there are race differentials in marriage 
stability. Fər example, the family life 
of Negroes in the United States is sub- 
ject to special forces surviving from the 
past, but differences engendered thereby 
can hardly be called “racial traits.” 
The social processes work in this field 
as inexorably as in others. One need 
only look at the social heritage of the 
Negro to understand some of the dif- 
ferences in family pattern. The slave 
family was usually in a very precarious 
position, for it could be broken at will 
by the master through the sale of any 
member he chose. In fact, the attitude 
of many slaveholders was that while it 
was well enough for slaves to marry and 
have families (thus providing a steady 
supply of new slaves), the actual bonds 
of marriage were not to be taken too 
seriously if their disruption brought 
profit. In a minority of cases slaves 
were bred from superior stock without 
reference to marriage, which certainly 
did not foster high marriage and family 
standards. ‘The much wider practice of 
the master’s having relations with such 
female slaves as he found attractive 
further impressed slaves with the idea 
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that their own sex behavior and family 
patterns were not very important. 

Even after slavery was abolished, the 
irregular marriage ways of Negroes, and 
the indifference of the whites toward 
them, were very slow to change. In 
fact, there are still places reported in 
the South where the county clerk will 
unhesitatingly issue a marriage license 
to a Negrc who wishes to remarry, even 
though it is fully known that he has not 
bothered to divorce his former wife. 

But there is another side to the pic- 
ture. There are social classes among 
Negroes as truly as among whites, and 
the upper classes—especially those who 
. live outside the South and are not so 
strictly segregated—often look down 
upon the casual sex behavior of lower- 
class Negroes with as much disapproval 
as do whites. Furthermore, in the white 
lower class in some communities the sex 
patterns are very similar to those of 
the comparable Negro class. . As segre- 
gation and discrimination slowly decline, 
and whites and Negroes are brought 
- into association in more areas of a com- 
mon culture, their sex and marriage pat- 
terns will almost surely become more 
similar. 

Even the hard fact of race-discrimi- 
nation may contribute left-handedly to 
the solidarity of Negro family life. The 
very fact of their rejection by whites 
causes Negroes to depend upon_ the 
family group for the sense of acceptance 
and personal security which they crave. 
The white out-group, with its overbear- 
ing superiority, is counterbalanced by 
the strong in-group, of which the family 
is the most comforting focus. The love 
and sacrifice so frequently manifested 
by members of such families, and their 
loyal “starding together” to protect 
themselves in a society that is hostile 
to their normal ambitions to better their 
lot, make tke family a veritable place of 
refuge. Here one can find loving and 
understanding help in restoring his 


bruised ego after an experience in which 
he was forced to yield without protest 
to flagrant mistreatment. 


Chinese 


One could point out similar elements 
of stability and instability among Ori- 
ental families in the United States. The 
Chinese, for example, bring over with 
them one of the most tightly knit pat- 
terns of familism the world has ever 
seen. When they congregate in large 
groups, as in our “Chinatowns” on both 
east and west coasts, they are able to 
preserve much of the old family pattern. 
By such segregation-—to the extent that 
it is voluntary—they tacitly admit that 
their culture is widely different from 
American culture and that they like 
their old ways well enough to preserve 
them in an alien country. Even though 
their children go to American schools, 
and have some feeling of rebellion 
against their parents for holding them 
to the old culture outside of school 
hours, family affection as well as family 
authority frequently holds them to the 
group, even when they are old enough 
to assert their legal rights. 

But some of the children, particu- 
larly those who live in other parts of 
the American community and mingle 
more freely with native whites in work 
and play, rebel more successfully. De- 
fying one’s parents may seem easy to 
an American boy or girl, but to a Chi- 
nese it is almost unbelievably difficult. 
But when the parents have to depend 
upon their children to interpret for them 
American ideas and customs, guide them 
in modifying their dress and manners, 
and even explain to them the American 
laws to which they must conform, the 
former unquestioned authority of the 
parents begins to melt away and the 
Americanized sons and daughters gradu- 
ally take on a new status. The family 
stability is not necessarily lost thereby, 
but it changes somewhat in form. Even 
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under this modified form, its stability is 
attested by the fact that delinquency 
among Chinese youth is far below the 
American average. 


White immigrants 


The above process is also common 
among white immigrants, though less 
extreme. Even though there is no true 
race difference, the cultural differences 
of speech, dress, family pattern, and so- 
cial-custom place the immigrants tempo- 
rarily in a world of their own, especially 
when they settle among their own na- 
tionals, as they so frequently do. As 
long as they remain in “little Italy,” 
“little Germany,” or like communities, 
waere group opinion upholds the family 
mores, the old patterns can be main- 
tained. The older children, who grew 
up in the old country and have much 
the same convictions as their parents, 
are often easily held in line; but the 
younger ones—especially those born in 
this country——-have no memory of the 
old country and are often highly critical 
of their parents’ Old World ideas of 
proper behavior. They wish to follow 
the American customs which they see 
all about them. One of the writer’s 
Italian students in an eastern univer- 
sity was beaten several times by her im- 
migrant father for going out on harm- 
less social dates instead of bringing her 
boy friend to the house and visiting in 
the presence of her parents. Her de- 
fiance of her father’s orders, which he 
felt were entirely right and she con- 
sidered intolerable, threatened the sta- 
. bility of the whole family structure. 


RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES 


For many centuries, religion has been 
closely associated with family life. Quite 
apart from the extreme custom of an- 
cestor worship, religion and the family 
bave long supported each other; religion 
has taught respect for parents, and par- 
ents in turn have passed on the tenets 


of religion to their children. In general, 
church and family have agreed that mar- 
riage is holy (whether a sacrament or 
not), that interfaith marriages are un- 
desirable, that divorce should be dis- 
couraged, anc that a single sex standard 
should be maintained. In this country 
all three of the great faiths have re- 
ligious ceremonies for marriage, as well 
as certain family rituals, all the way 
from elaborate ceremonies at holy times 
to the simple grace at meals. Even the 
rite of baptism is not just an individual 
affair, but recognizes the responsibility 
of the family for the spiritual well-being 
of the child. In all such ways religion 
seeks to keep its vital relation with the 
family. 

It stands to reason that when a social 
religion such as Christianity is a genuine 
part of a family’s life, it should aid its 
stability. The virtues which Christianity 
teaches—love, kindness, patience, for- 
bearance, trust, forgiveness, generosity, 
and others similar—are the very attri- 
butes that husband and wife find so use- 


ful in their own relations and those with 


their children. Religious values send 
their roots deepest in group life, espe- 
cially in the family, where the cherished 
faith and ethical concepts can be handed 
down together from generation to gen- 
eration. The sense of oneness with the 
family group, together with the bond of 
a shared faith, makes a very strong 
combination, 

Several studies tend to support the 
theory that religious faith generally aids 
family stability. Terman found that 
those who had considerable religious 
training as children were happier in 
their marriages than were those whose 
parents were too strict in their religious 
training or who gave them little or no 
training.*® ‘This was true for both hus- 
bands and wives. In his study of more 
than 13,000 young people, Bell found 
that among these youths’ parents the 

12 Terman, 2%. cit, p. 231. 
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percentage of homes broken by divorce, 
desertion, and separation was more than 
twice as high for mixed- marriages of 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish faith, 
and for those of no religion, as for the 
same-faith marriages.” Burgess and 
Cottrell found that the percentage of 
both husbands and wives with the best 
marital adjustment was highest for those 
who had attended Sunday school up to 
age 19-25 or longer. Those who never 
went to Sunday school or stopped after 
age 10 had a much smaller percentage 
in the well-adjusted group. On the 
matter of church attendance the evi- 
dence was the same: husbands who 
never attended church appeared to be 
the poorest matrimonial risks, those who 
attended approximately once a month 
average risks, and those who attended 
from two to four times a month the best 
risks." 

One must not conclude, however, that 
in these cases Sunday school and church 
attendance were in themselves-the chief 
cause of marital success, for no claim is 
made that the other factors were held 
constant. But it is clear that such 


18 Howard M. Bell, Youthk-Tel their Story 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 
1938), p. 21. 

14 Burgess and Cottrell, op. cit., pp. 122-25. 


church and Sunday school records are 
positively associated with marital ad- 
justment, whatever the relative weights 
of the several causes. It is entirely pos- 
sible that it is a matter of selection, for 
in general those who attend church 
regularly and are concerned enough with 
the religious training of their children 
to see that they attend Sunday school 
regularly are thoughtful, stable persons 
who are deliberately seeking to sup- 
port the character-building institutions 
in their community. If we can assume 
that such parents are somewhat more 
stable than those who give no thought 
or support to the most prominent of 
such character-building agencies, it is 
reasonable to think that their children 
will acquire some of this loyalty to the 
values which their parents support so 
consistently. And we already know 
that marital stability on the part of par- 
ents is highly favorable to the stability 
of their children’s marriages. 

In all, it can safely be said that the 
test of religion’s contribution to family 
stability lies in its degree of genuine- 
ness. Mere formalities will not avail; 
but a sincere acceptance of the basic 
Christian and Jewish virtues can hardly 
fail to contribute in some degree to the 
stability of marriage and family life. 
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Class Differences in Family Stability 


By Aucust B. HOLLINGSHEAD 


OCIOLOGISTS in recent years have 

become aware of the interdepend- 
ence that exists between the family and 
status systems in American society, but 
no studies have been focused on the 
analysis of the problem of class differ- 
ences in family stability. Consequently 
there is no comprehensive body of either 
quantitative or qualitative data that we 
may draw upon for a statement of simi- 
larities and differences in family sta- 
bility and instability in the several 
classes found in our society. Official 
city, county, state, and national sta- 
tistics on marriage and divorce do not 
recognize the existence of social classes, 
so these data are not appropriate for our 
purposes. In view of these limitations, 
this paper will merely outline some of 
the major differences in family stability 
revealed by studies of social stratifica- 
tion at the community level.1_ However, 
before we turn to a discussion of the 
problem of family stability and the 
status structure, a few paragraphs of 
theoretical orientation are in order. 


RELATION OF FAMILY AND 
CLASS SYSTEMS 


The nexus between the family and 
class systems arises from the fact that 


1W. Lloyd Warner and P. S. Lunt, The 
Social Life of a Modern Community (New 
Haven’ Yale University Press, 1941), pp. 60- 
61, 92-104; James West, Plainville. U S.A. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945), pp. 57-69, 115-41; Allison Davis, 
Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary R Gardner, 
Deep South (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941), pp. 59-136; August B. Hollings- 
head, Elmtown’s Youth (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1949), pp. 66-126, 335-88, 
414-36; August B. Hollingshead, “Class and 
Kinship in a Middle Western Community,” 
American Soctological Review, Vol. 14 (Aug. 
1949), pp. 469-75. 


every individual is simultaneously a 
member of both systems. He is created 
in the family and. placed in the class 
system whether he wills it or not. How- 
ever, the functions of the two systems 
are essentially different; the family is 
the procreative and primary training 
institutior, whereas the class system 
functions as a ranking device. The two 
systems are interwoven at many points 
in ways that are too intricate for us to 
unravel here. It is sufficient for present 
purposes to point out that each indi- 
vidual’s original position in the class 
system is ascribed to him on the basis 
of a combination of social and biologi- 
cal characteristics inherited from his 
family through genetic and social proc- 
esses. This position may be modified, 
and in some cases changed sharply, 
during the course of the individual’s 
life; but the point of origin in the status 
system for every individual is the 
family into which he is born. 

The nuclear group of husband, wife, 
and dependent children constitutes the 


' primary family and common household 
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unit throughout our society. This group 
normally passes through a family cycle * 
which begins with marriage and extends 
through the childbearing and child-rear- 
ing years and on into the old age of the 
parental pair. It is the maintenance of 
the family cycle from marriage to old 
age that we will take as our criterion of 
a stable family. Each marriage of a 
man and a woman brings into being a 
new family cycle. Upon the birth of 
their first child the nuclear pair be- 
comes a family of procreation, but for 


2? For a discussion of this concept see Paul 
C. Glick, “The Family Cycle,” American So- 
ciological Review, Vol. 12 (April 1947), pp. 
164-74, 
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the child this family of origin is his 


family of orientation. Thus, each indi-_- 


vidual who marries and rears children 
has a family of orientation and a family 
of procreation. He also has an ascribed 
status which he inherits from his family 
of orientation, and an achieved status 
which he acquires in the course of his 
life. His achieved status may be dif- 
ferent from his ascribed status, but not 
necessarily, particularly from the view- 
point of class position; but his family 
of procreation, of necessity, is different 
from his family of orientation. In the 
case of a man, his achieved status nor- 
mally becomes the status of his wife 
and of his children during their early 
years. 

Each nuclear family is related to a 
number of other nuclear families by con- 
sanguineal and affinal ties. Also, each 
family in the kin group occupies a po- 
sition in the status system. All nuclear 
families in a kin group may be in the 
same class or may be in different class 
positions from others. The latter situa- 
tion is produced by mobility on the part 
of some individual families, while other 
families remain in the approximate sta- 
tus position ascribed to them by their 
family of orientation. This movement 
of the individual nuclear family in the 
status system, while it is approved, and 
often lauded as “the American way,” 
has important effects on kin group re- 
lations.® 

With these considerations in mind, 
we turn to the discussion of class and 
family stability. We wish to warn the 
reader, however, that the statements 
presented in the following analysis are 
based on a few community studies in 
different parts of the Nation, and there- 
fore the bases of the generalizations are 


8 The effects of a nuclear family’s mobility, 


both upward and downward, on its relations ` 


to the kin group will ke explored in a forth- 
coming paper by the author, published else- 
where. 
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fragmentary; heuristic observations are 
made in the hope that they will draw 
attention to this area of the social struc- 
ture, and that they will give readers 
new insight into these facets of our so- 
ciety. 


Tre UppER CLASS 


Families in the upper class may be 
divided into two categories on the basis 
of the length of time they have occupied 
upper-class position: (1) established 
families, which have been in the upper 
class for two or more generations; and 
(2 new families, which have achieved 
their position through the success of the 
present adult generation. 

Who one’s ancestors were, and who 
one’s relatives are, count for more in 
the established family group than what 
one has achieved in one’s own lifetime. 
“Background” is stressed most heavily 
when it comes to the crucial question of 
whom a member may or may not marry, 
for marriage is the institution that 
determines membership in the family 
group. Indeed, one of the perennial 
problems of the established family is 
the control of the marriage choices of 
its young men. Young women can be 
controlled more easily than young men, 
because of the sheltered life they lead 
and their passive role in courtship. The 
passivity of the upper-class female, 
coupled with sex exploitation of fe- 
males from lower social positions by 
upper-class males that sometimes leads 
to marriage, results in a considerable 
number of old maids in established up- 
per-class families. Strong emphasis on 
family background is accompanied by 
the selection of marriage mates from 
within the old-family group in an excep- 
tionally high percentage of cases, and if 
not from the old-family group, then 
from the new-family segment of the 
upper class. The degree of kinship soli- 
darity, combined with intraclass mar- 
riages, found in this level results in a 
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high order of stability in the upper class, 
in the extended kin group, and in the 
nuclear family within it. ` 

The established upper-class family is 
basically an extended kin group, solidi- 
fied by lineage and a heritage of com- 
mon experience in a communal setting. 
A complicated network of consanguineal 
and affinal ties unites nuclear families 
of orientation and procreation into an 
in-group that rallies when its position is 
threatened by the behavior of one of its 
members, particularly where out-mar- 
riage is involved; this principle will be 
illustrated below. Each nuclear family 
usually maintains a separate household, 
but it does not conceive of itself as a 
unit apart from the larger kin group. 
The nuclear family is viewed as only a 
part of a broader kin group that in- 
cludes the consanguineal descendants of 
a known ancestral pair, plus kin that 
have been brought into the group by 
marriage. 

An important factor in the extended 
established family’s ability to maintain 
its position through several generations 
is its economic security. Usually a 
number of different nuclear families 
within a kin group are supporied, in 
part at least, by income from a family 
estate held in trust. Also, because of 
the practice of intramarriage it is not 
unusual for a family to be the bene- 
ficiary of two or more estates held in 
trust. For example, in an eastern com- 
munity of some 80,000 population, one 
of these extended family groups is the 
beneficiary of a trust established a cen- 
tury ago that yields something over 
$300,000 annually, after taxes. This 
income is divided among 37 different 
nuclear families descended from the 
founder, 28 of whom live in the com- 
munity; 23 of these families are bene- 
ficiaries of one other trust fund, and 
14 receive income from two or more 
other trust funds. These different nu- 
clear families regard themselves as parts 


of the Scott* family; moreover, they 
are so regarded by other- upper-class 
families, as well as by persons lower in 
the status system who know something 
of the details of the family history. 

The Scott family has maintained its 
upper-class position locally for more 
than two centuries by a combination of 
property ownership, educational, legal, 
and political leadership, and control of 
marriages generation after generation. 
Its members are proud that it has never 
bad a non-Protestant marriage in seven 
generations; only five divorces have 
been traced, but these are not men- 
tioned; one desertion has been hinted, 
but not confirmed. 


The in-group marriage test 


The tradition relative to Protestant 
intra-upper-class marriages had a severe 
test in recent years. A son in one 
family, who had spent four years in the 
armed services in the late war, asked a 
middle-class Catholic girl to marry him. 
The engagement was announced by the 
girl’s family, to the consternation of the 
Scotts. The Scotts immediately brought 
pressure on the boy to “break off the 
affair.’ His mother “bristled” at the 
very idea of her son’s marriage; his 
father “had a talk with him”; his 84- 
year-old paternal grandmother snorted, 
“A Scott marry a Flaherty, never!” A 
great-aunt remarked icily, “No Scott is 
dissolute enough to kave to marry a 
Flaherty.” After the first shock of in- 
dignation had passed, the young man 


_was told he was welcome in “any Scott 


home” without that “Flaherty flip.” A 
few weeks later his maternal grandfather 
told him he would be disinherited if he 
“demeaned” himself by marrying “that 
girl.” 

After several months of family and 
class pressure against the marriage, the 


- All names are pseudonyms; they are used 


because some of the quotations have meaning 
only in terms of them 


~ 
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young man “saw his error” and broke 
the engagement. A year later he mar- 
ried a family-approved “nice” girl from 
one of the other “old” families in the 
city. Today he is assistant cashier in 
his wife’s family’s bank, and his father 
is building him a fine suburban home. 

Nancy Flaherty, when the storm 
broke over her engagement, quit her job 
as a secretary in an insurance office. A 
few weeks later she left home to seek a 
job in another city. After the engage- 
ment was broken she quit this job and 
went to New York City. Today she is 
- unmarried, living alone, and working 
in New York. 

This case illustrates a number of 
characteristics typical of the established 
upper-class family. It is stable, ex- 
tended, tends to pull together when its 
position is threatened—in this instance 
by an out-marriage—exerts powerful 
controls on its members to ensure that 
their behavior conforms to family and 
class codes, and provides for its mem- 
bers economically by trust funds ‘and 
appropriate positions. 


i 


The new family 
The new upper-class family is char- 


acterized most decisively by phenome- ` 


nal economic success during a short in- 
terval of time. Its meteoric rise in the 
economic system is normally the per- 
sonal triumph of the money-maker. 
While its head is busy making a “mil- 
lion bucks,” the family acquires the 
purchasable symbols associated with the 
wealthy American family: a large house, 
fine furniture, big automobiles, and ex- 
pensive clothes. The new'tycoon knows 
the power of money in the market place, 
and he often attempts to buy a high 
position in the status system. The new 
family is able to meet the means test, 
but not the lineage test of the. estab- 
lished families. Consequently, it is 


generally systematically excluded from 


membership in the most prestigeful 


cliques and associations in the commu- 


_ nity. This is resented, especially by the 


wife and children; less often by the 
tycoon. 

The new family is very unstable in 
comparison with the established family. 
It lacks the security of accepted posi- 
tion at the top of the local status sys- 
tem—a position that will come only 
through time; it. cannot be purchased. 
The stabilizing influence exerted on the 
deviant individual by an extended 
family group, as well as friends, is ab- 
sent. (Many upwardly mobile families 
break with their kin group as part of 
the price they pay for their mobility.) 
Then, too, the new family is composed 
of. adults who are self-directing, full of 
initiative, believe in the freedom of the 
individual, and rely upon themselves 
rather than upon a kin group. The re- 
sult Is, speaking broadly, conspicuous 
expenditure, fast- living, insecurity, and 
family instability. Thus, we find di- 
vorces, broken homes, alcoholism, and 
other symptoms of disorganization in a 


- Jarge number of new families. Because 


new families are so conspicuous in their 
consumption and behavior they become, 
in the judgment of the general popula- 
tion, symbolic of upper-class actions and 
values, much to the detriment, and re- 


‘ sentment, of established families. 


THe MIDDLE CLASSES 


The nuclear upper-middle-class family, 
composed of husband, wife, and two or 
three dependent children during the ma- 
jor years of the family cycle, is a very 
stable unit in comparison with the new 
upper-class family and the working-class 
family. Divorce is rare, desertion by 
the husband or wife is most infrequent, 
and premature death rates are low. 

During the past balf-century changes 
that have taken place in American so- 
ciety have created a demand for tech- 
nically trained personnel in such large 
numbers that the old middle class could 
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not provide enough recruits to fill the 
new positions. Concomitantly, our edu- 
cational institutions expanded enor- 
- mously to meet the need for profession- 
ally, scientifically, and administratively 
trained personnel. A vast area of op- 
portunity opened for boys and girls in 
. the lower-middle and working classes to 
move upward in the economic and sta- 
tus structures. Thus, the majority of 
upper-middle-class persons now above 
thirty-five years of age are upward 
mobile. Their mobility has been made 
possible by education, self-discipline, 
and opportunity in the professional and 
administrative channels cf our economic 
system. 

Geographic mobility has been a sec- 
ond concomitant in this process. The 
man-—or woman—who is now in the 
upper-middle class more often than not 
left his home community as a young 
adult to attend college. After his for- 
mal schooling was completed he gener- 
ally took a job in a different community 
from the one where he was trained, and 
oftentimes it was in a different one from 
his home town. If he began his adult 
work career with a national business 
firm, the chances are high that he was 
transferred from one city to another as 
- he moved up the job ladder. 

Geographic movement is typical of 
an upward mobile family, even when it 
lives out the family cycle in its home 
community. Ina large number of cases, 
when a mobile couple is newly married, 
both partners work. The couple often 
lives in an apartment or flat in a resi- 
dential area that is not desirable as a 
permanent residence. As the husband 
achieves a higher economic status, the 
new family generally moves to a small 
single-family house, or a two-family 
one, farther from the center of the city, 
where there are yards and trees. Often 
about this time the wife quits work and 
the first of two or three children is born. 
A third or fourth moves, some years 


later, into a six- to eight-room single- 
family- house on a well landscaped lot 
in the better residential areas of the 
city or the suburbs normally completes 
the family's odyssey. While it is mov- 
ing from house to house, many of its 
social contacts change as the husband 
passes through the successive stages of 
his business or professional career. 

Even though there is a high preva- 
lence of social and geographic mobility, 
and no extended kin group to bring 
pressure on the family, there is a negli- 
gible amount of instability. Self-disci- 
pline, the demands of the job, and the 
moral pressures exerted by friends and 
associates keep the nuclear family to- 
gether. The principal family goals are 
success in business or a profession, a` 
good college or university education for 
the children, and economic security for 
the parents in their old age. These 
goals are realized in the vast majority 
of cases, and the family is generally a 
happy, wel -knit group. 


The lower-middle class 


The lower-middle-class family, like 
the upper middle, is a stable unit for 
the most part. In fact, there is no es- 
sential difference between these two lev- 
els of the status system in so far as 
family stability is concerned. In Elm- 
town 85 pər cent of the upper-middle 
(class IT) and 82 per cent of the lower- 
middle families (class IIL) were intact 
after fifteen and more years of mar- 
riage’ Oren found in an industrial 
city in Connecticut that 93 per cent of 
the lower-middle families with adoles- 
cent children were unbroken after eight- 
een and more years of marriage.® 

Probably a higher proportion of lower- 
middle-class individuals have achieved 


5 Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, op. cit. 
note 1 supra, p. 99. 

e Paul Orea, “Becoming a Milltown Ameri- 
can,’ unpublished doctoral dissertation, Yale 
University, 1950 
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their positions through their own efforts 
than is true of any other status level 
except the new family group in the uv- 
per class. The majority of lower-mid- 
dle-class adults have come from a work- 
ing-class background: many have an 
ethnic background of recent immigrant 
origin. Through ability, hard work, 
and an element of luck they have 
founded small businesses, operated by 
the family members and a few employ- 
ees, or acquired some technical training 
which has enabled them to obtain cleri- 
cal, sales, and minor administrative 
posts in industry and government. 

The major problems of the lower- 
middle-class family are connected with 
the security of its economic position 
‘and the education of its children. Par- 
ents generally have high educational 
aspirations for their children, but in- 
come limitations often compel them to 
compromise with less education than 
they desire, and possibly a different 
kind from what they would choose. 
Parents acutely see the need for a good 
formal education, and they make heavy 
sacrifices to give their children the edu- 
cational training that will enable them 
to take over positions held by persons 
in the upper-middle class. By stressing 
education for the child, parents many 
times unwittingly create conflicts for 
themselves and their children, because 
the educational goals they set for the 
child train him in values that lead him 
away from his family. This process, 
while it does not have a direct bearing 
on the stability of the nuclear family, 
, acts as a divisive factor that splits par- 
ents and children apart, as well as broth- 
ers and sisters who have received differ- 
- ent amounts of education and follow 
different job channels. 


| 


THe WORXING CLASS 


The family cycle is broken prema- 
turely in the working class about twice 
as frequently as it is in the middle 
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classes. Community studies indicate 
that from one-fourth to one-third of 
working-class families are broken by 
divorce, desertion, and death of a mari- 
tal partner, after a family of procrea- 
tion has been started but before it is 
reared. This generalization does not 
include families broken before the birth 
of children or after they leave the par- 
ental home. In Elmtown I found that 
33 per cent of the working-class fami- 
lies (class IV) had been broken after 
fifteen and more years of marriage; 7 
Oren ë reported that 29 per cent of his 


working-class families with adolescent | 


children were broken ones. The norm 
and the ideal in the working class are 
a stable family, but broken homes occur 
with such frequency that most parents 
realize that they are, along with unem- 
ployment, a constant hazard. 

Family instability is a product of the 
conditions under which most working- 
class families live. In the first place, 
they are completely dependent on the 
swings of the business cycle in our 
wage-price-profits system, for the work- 
ing-class family is almost invariably 
supported by wages earned by the hour, 
the piece, the day, or the week. Ideally 
its wages are earned by the male head, 
but in a considerable proportion of fami- 


lies the wife too is employed as a wage ` 


earner outside the home. When a work- 
ing-class wife takes a job it is for a 
substantial reason, usually necessity, 
rather than the desire for “a career.” ® 


Factors of stress 


The home is the center of family life, 
and the hope of most working-class 
families is a single-family dwelling with 
a yard; but from a fifth to one-half are 


T Hollingshead, Elmiowmn’s Youth, op. cst 
note 1 supra, p. 106. — 

8 Ob cit note 6 supra. 

-3 See Floyd Dotson, “The Associations of 
Urban Workers,” unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, Yale University, 1950, for an ex- 
cellent analysis of urban working-class culture. 
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forced to live in multiple dwelling units 
with inadequate space for family living. 
Added to this is the working-class mos 
that one is obligated to give shelter and 
care in a crisis to a husband’s or wife’s 
relatives or to a married child. Thus, 
in a considerable perecentage of these 
families the home is shared with some 
relative. Then, too, resources are strin- 
gently limited, so when a family is faced 
with unemployment, illness, and death 
it must turn to someone for help. In 
such crises, a relative is called upon 
in most instances before some public 
agency. The relative normally has little 
to offer, but in most cases that little is 
shared with the family in need, even 
though grudgingly. 

While crises draw family members to- 
gether, they also act as divisive agents; 
for when a family has to share its lim- 
ited living space and meager income 
with relatives, kin ties are soon strained, 
often to the breaking point. One family 
is not able to give aid to another on an 
extensive scale without impairing its own 
standard of living; possibly its own se- 
curity may be jeopardized. In view of 
this risk, some persons do everything 
short of absolute refusal to aid a rela- 
tive in distress; some even violate the 
“blood is thicker than water” mos and 
refuse to give help when it is requested. 
This ordinarily results in the permanent 
destruction of kin ties, but it is justified 
by the belief that one’s own ‘family’s 
~ needs come first. 

Although the principle is stressed here 
that the working-class family lives very 
close to the limits of its economic re- 
sources at all times, and when a crisis 
comes its effects upon family stability 
are profound, we should not overlook 
the fact that moral, personal, and emo- 
tional factors contribute to family in- 
stability. It is possible that these fac- 
‘ors are as important as the economic 
ones, but this and other observations 
made here need to be verified by field 


studies. Actually, while we know that 
the family at this level of the Status 
structure is susceptible to instability, 
we have little knowledge derived from 
systematic research to tell us what cul- 
tural conditions are associated with un- 
stable, in contrast to stable, families. 
A carefully planned series of studies of 
stable and unstable families with class 
level held constant is needed. Until 
this is done, we can only guess about 
the factors which condition stability 
and instability in family life. 


THe LOWER CLASS 


Lower-class families exhibit the high- 
est prevalence of instability of any class 
in the status structure. If we view the 
lower-class family in terms of a con- 
tinuum, we find at one end stable fami- 
lies throughout the family cycle; at the 
other end, the nuclear family of a le- 
gally wedded husband and wife and de- 
pendent children has given way to a 
reciprocal companionate relationship be- 
tween a man and a woman. This latter 
relationship, in most cases, is the result 
of their personal desire to live together; 
it is not legally sanctioned. A com- 
panionate family is often a complicated 
one. It may include the natural chil- 
dren of the couple, plus the woman’s 
children from a previous legal or com- 
panionate relationship; also there may 
be dependent children of the man living 
with the woman. Normally, when the 
lower-class family is broken, as in the 
higher classes, the mother keeps the 
children. However, the mother may de- 
sert her “man” for another man, and 
leave her children with him, her mother 
or sister, or a social agency. In the 
Deep South and Elmtown, from 50 to 
60 per cent of lower-class family groups 
are broken once, and often more, by de- 
sertion, divorce, death, or separation, 
often due to imprisonment of the man, 
between marriage, legal or companion- 
ate, and its normal dissolution through 
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the marriage of adult children and the 
death of aged parents.*° 

Economic insecurity is but one of a 
number of factors that give rise to this 
amount of instability. Lower-class peo- 
ple are employed in the most menial, 
the poorest-paid, and the dirtiest jobs; 
these jobs also tend to be seasonal and 
cyclical, and of short duration. More- 
over, from one-half to two-thirds of the 
wives are gainfully employed outside the 
home; in many cases they are the sole 
support of the family. However, the 
problem of economic insecurity does not 
account for amoral behavior that ranges 
from the flagrant violation of conven- 
tional sex mores to open rebellion against 
formal agencies of social control. 

The very nature of our society may 
be responsible, in large part, for the 
number, the intensity, and the variety 
of social problems associated with the 
lower class. Such cultural values as in- 
dividualism, wealth, position, and power 
must be considered in an analysis of so- 
cial problems from the viewpoint of the 
class system. Ours is a competitive, 
aquisitive society where individuals suc- 
cessful in the competitive arena are ad- 


10 Davis, Gardner, and Gardner, Deep South, 
op. cit. note 1 supra, pp 118-36; Hollings- 
head, Elentown’s Youts, op. cit. note 1 supra, 
pp. 116-20 


mired by most other Americans; they 
achieve positions of prestige and of 
power desired by many and attained by 
few. Less successful individuals may 
struggle as hard but not be able to do 
more than hold the status in which they 
were born; their goal may be to avoid 
the sorry drift toward lower-class exist- 
ence. Other individuals may fail in the 
struggle and sink to the bottom. To be 
sure, Some were born there and failed to 
rise frony the unenviable position they 
inherited at birth. 


. RESEARCH NEEDED > 


The interdependence between the 
family and status systems sketched here 
needs to be studied systematically be- 


_ fore we can draw definitive generaliza- 


tions that may be used as the basis for 
an action program to increase family 
stability. Isolated community studies 
indicate that there are functional link- 
ages between the types as well as the 
amounts of family instability at differ- 
ent levels of the status structure. These 
indications ought to be analyzed by 
carefully designed research. If and 
when this is done,.I believe we shall 
gain some valuable new insights into 
family and individual stability and in- 
stability. 
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Predictive Methods and Family Stability 


By Ernest W. BURGESS 


HE purpose of this paper is an at- 

tempt to answer the questions: Can 
methods of predicting success and fail- 
ure in marriage help in stabilizing the 
American family? If so, under what 
conditions and to what extent? 

The instability of the American iamily 
derives from many conditions already 
discussed in this volume. ‘This article 
will not treat of these conditions. It 
will assume that the change from a 
rural to an urban society has under- 
mined the traditional basis of the Ameri- 
can family. It will assume without 
restating evidence that many young 
people today do not have knowledge 
adequate either to select a mate or to 
make successful adjustments in mar- 
riage. 

One-fourth of all marriages terminate 
in divorce. Probably another fourth 
constitute unhappy and unstable unions. 
Perhaps an additional fourth have un- 
resolved difficulties and problems which 
could either have been prevented or 
remedied by early treatment. 

When the increasing divorce rate first 
excited alarm two generations ago, 
pillars of society and the general pub- 
lic believed that the solution lay in 
strengthening the laws against divorce. 
The proposal for a uniform national 
divorce law was widely accepted as a 
promising way of decreasing the divorce 
- rate. 

In recent years students of marriage 
and the family are in the main agreed 
that the concern with divorce is essen- 
tially dealing with effects rather than 
causes. They are convinced by their 
studies of happy and unhappy unions 
that the factors making for failure in 
marriage are unwise mate selection and 
lack of preparation for marriage. They 


regard the majority of divorces followed 
by remarriages as a process of trial and 
error on the part of couples. They are 
convinced that research findings of the 
psychological and social sciences are 
now Offering a basis for programs of 
preparation for marriage and for pre- 
marital and early postmarital counsel- 
ing. These programs, while promising, 
are not yet commensurate with the 
magnitude of the problem. As they ex- 
pand and reach larger groups of young 
people before and after marriage, they 
should have a very real effect in con- 
tributing to family stability. 


History AND NATURE OF 
PREDICTIVE METHODS 


The first attempt to discover factors 
predictive of success or failure in mar- 
riage was made by Katharine B. Davis 
in 1926. In the intervening two decades 
a large number of studies have been 
made correlating factors assumed to be 
predictive of success in marriage with 
some criterion of success such as “hap- 
piness,’ “permanence of the union,” 
“satisfaction,” and “adjustment.” The 
findings of many of these studies and a 
detailed analysis of them have been pre- 
pared by Clifford Kirkpatrick and pub- 


‘lished under the title What Science Says 
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About Happiness in Marriage. 

While in a sense all these studies 
could be termed predictive, they fall 
into two broad groups. The first are 
those which consider only single items , 
and indicate their individual relation to 
the selective criterion of success in mar- 
riage. The second group are those 
which deal with several items combined 
into an expectancy table of the prob- 
abilities of marital success. The prin- 
cipal studies of the latter type have been 


- 


` 
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those made by Terman * and his associ- 
ates, by Burgess and Cottrell,? and by 
Burgess and Wallin.® 

Our main emphasis in this paper will 
be upon studies dealing with a com- 
bination of factors as related to an index 
of success and failure in marriage. The 
studies of factors considered singly are 
not unimportant, particularly, as we 
shall see later, because they corroborate 
the findings of studies dealing with a 
combination of factors. 


STEPS IN PREDICTION 


What are the steps in prediction? 
They involve the following: 

1. The selection of a criterion of suc- 
cess in marriage. In the studies by Ter- 
man, by Burgess and Cottrell, and by 
Burgess and Wallin, the criterion is an 
index of success composed of answers 
of husband and wife to a large number 
of questions dealing with self-reports on 
happiness, satisfaction, agreements and 
disagreements, and common interests. 
By giving a numerical value to answers 
to these questions, a total score repre- 
senting the degree of success of the 
union is obtained. 

2. The choice of ttems assumed to be 
predictive. These may be taken from 
the literature on human behavior, from 
previous research in the field of marital 
relations, and from the theories and 
hunches of the investigator. Appropri- 
ate questions are devised to be answered 
by the members of the engaged or mar- 
ried couples. 

3. The correlation of these items as- 
sumed to be predictive with the success 
score. Certain items are found not to 
be correlated, and only those which 
show correlations are retained. 

1 Lewis M. Terman, Psychological Factors 
in Marital Happiness, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co, 1938. 

2 Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, 
Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1939 


8 Unpublished study of 1,000 engaged and 
700 married couples. 


4, The construction of an expectancy 
or experience table of the probabilities 
of marital success. ‘This is accomplished 
by getting a total prediction score for 
each couple ona basis of the answers 
which they give to the items that are 
found to be associated with success in 
marriage. This total prediction score 
for each person is then correlated with 
his corresponding success score. It is 
then possible to relate groups of predic- 
tion scores to the percentage of those 
who will succeed or fail in marriage. 
Such an expectancy table was prepared 
by Burgess and Cottrell * for a group of 


_ 519 couples, and is reproduced here in 


adapted form. 


TABLE 1.—RELATION BETWEEN PREDICTION 
SCORES AND MARRIAGE-SUCCESS SCORES 
(Percentage Distribution) 


Marriage-Succeas Score 


Premarital 
Prediction 
Score 


700 to 779 
620 to 699 
540 to 619 
460 to 539 
380 to 459 
300 to 379 
220 to 299 


Total 





It will be noted in the study that hus- 
bands and wives with the highest pre- 
marital prediction score (700 to 779) 
have no cases with a very low marriage- 
success score, while those with a very 
low prediction score (220 to 229) have 
no cases with high or very high mar- 
riage-success scores. 

5. Application of the expectancy ta- 
ble to a new group of cases. This was 
done by Burgess and Cottrell for a new 
sample of 155 couples with the same ~ 
general socioeconomic level of the first 
group. ‘The test of its validity was a 

4 Op. cit., p 284 
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correlation of .48 between the correla- 
tions of premarital prediction scores and 
success scores as compared with a cor- 
relation of .51 in the original sample 
which was within three times the stand- 
ard error of the original correlation. 


QUESTIONS OF APPLICATION 


Certain questions have been raised 
abcut the practical application of pre- 
diction tests. These may be taken up 
in the following order: 

1. Are the findings of these predictive 
studies representative of the general 
public? It is true that the studies by 
Terman and Burgess and Cottrell had 
a higher proportion of couples at the 
college and high school level than that 
in the general population. On the other 
hand, they did include persons of only 
grade school training, and a larger num- 
ber who had not completed high school. 
Other studies have been made where the 
sample included predominantly those 
who had not completed the grades or 
had not completed high school. Clarence 
Schroeder made a study of divorced and 
nondivorced couples, in a midwest city 
of 100,000, who were predominantly of 
low economic, low educational, and low 
social status. Locke compared back- 
grcund factors of divorced and non- 
divorced couples in the county in which 
was located a city of 400,000. They 
were also predominantly of low eco- 
nomic, low educational, and low social 
status. Both Schroeder and Locke 
found, however, that the same chief 
background factors were correlated with 
divorce and nondivorce as Terman and 
Burgess and Cottrell found associated 
with success or failure in marriage 

An unpublished study in a small city 
indicates that the majority of back- 


ground factors operate in the same way . 


with southern Negroes as with white 
couples previously studied. Differences 
in predictive factors are perhaps not so 
great by social class and by region of 
the country as had been expected. This 


preliminary finding needs, however, to 
be checked by further research. 

2. Are background and personality 
information secured after marriage truly 
predictive? The answer to this ques- 
tion is flatly, No. They can only be 
tentatively held as predictive until they 
are corroborated by studies of these 
items in the engagement period. Even 
then, they should be tested on a new 
sample to determine whether they are 
efficient predictors. 

This point applies particularly to per- 
sonality traits. Burgess and Wallin 
find that personality characteristics as 
measured by self-reports are subject to 
some change after marriage. For ex- 
ample, a person with a relatively high 
neurotic score in the engagement pe- 
riod may have a low score three years 
after marriage. The reverse is also the 
case. Research in the future should be 
directed to securing, if possible, person- 
ality characteristics that are not sub- 
ject to change and are also predictive 
of marital success. 

3. Are not statistical methods of pre- 
diction in terms of probabilities of suc- 
cess for a group of cases rather than for 
the indsvidual? It is evident from Ta- 
ble 1 that the prediction is by risk 
groups. For example, a premarital pre- 
diction score of 700 to 779 may be in- 
terpreted to mean that 90 per cent of 
engaged persons will have a ‘high or 
very high marriage-success score. But 
it is not possible to state from the pre- 
marital prediction score above whether 
a given person will fall in the 10 per 
cent with a low marriage-success score 
or in the 90 per cent with a high mar- 
rlage-success score. The prediction is 
in terms of probabilities and not of cer- 
tainties.- 

4. Can a statistical prediction score 
take account of the particular configura- 
tion of factors operating in every en- 
gagement relation? It cannot at the 
present stage of development of statisti- 
cal prediction. It should be possible 
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over a long period of research to con- 
vert more and more case-study findings 
into quantitative expression. For the 
time being, however, a predictive factor 
indicates the way it operates in the ma- 
jority of cases. In particular cases, wn- 
der certain conditions, a factor may 
have the reverse influence. 

These different objections need to be 
kept in mind in any attempts at the 
practical application to the solution of 
family problems of predictive factors or 
expectancy tables. 


APPLICATION OF PREDICTIVE STUDIES 


Predictive studies have been under- 
taken for the purpose of securing scien- 
tific knowledge about factors making 
for or against success in marriage. The 
question inevitably arises, can this 
knowledge and the predictive methods 
employed in research also be used to 
improve mate selection and in this and 
other ways increase the stability of mar- 
riage? The answer to this question will 
.be taken up under the following heads: 
(1) general preparation for marriage, 
(2) function in mate selection, (3) 
screening for premarital counseling, (4) 
premarital counseling, and (5) early 
postmarital counseling. 


General preparation for marriage 


The knowledge of factors associated 
with marital success is now being dis- 
seminated in high school and college 
texts and courses on preparation for 
marriage. Since World War II a rapid 
growth has occurred in the number of 
college and university marriage courses 
and in the enrollment in them, 

The crucial question, of course, is 
whether or not this knowledge is effec- 
tive upon conduct. No proof of this 
through research findings is yet avail- 
able. In the opinion of the writer, the 
chief value of these courses may lie not 
so much in the absorption of this new 
knowledge but in the changes in atti- 


tude of the students. Young people ex- 
posed to these courses inevitably adopt 
the attitude of adaptability. They per- 
ceive that love is not enough for success 
in marriage. They come to realize that 
marriage requires adjustment of per- 
sonalities, preparation for it by future 
husbands as well as wives, and the ac- 
quirement of certain skills. 


Function in mate selection 


What place, if any, have prediction 
schedules in mate selection? Their most 
effective use is before young people fall 
in love. Findings of studies indicate 
that marriages are likely to be happier 
when young people are of similar rather 
than dissimilar family backgrounds, have 
had the advantages of a harmonious and 
happy home life, are comparable in per- 
sonality, possess common interests, and 
cherish the same life values. They show 
that adjustments in marriage are easier 
to make if the two spouses have the 
same or similar cultural backgrounds, 
belong to the same social class, hold the 
same religious faith, and espouse the 
same degree of interest in religion or in 
a cause to which they hold allegiance. 
They reveal the factors which make for 
difficulty and conflict. They indicate 
that couples with divergent backgrounds 
and interests must work harder than 
others to make a success of marriage. 


Screening for premarital counseling 


The personality prediction schedules 
are particularly valuable in the selec- 
tion of those in need of special prepa- 
ration for marriage, including premarital 
counseling. The schedules may be used 
to identify those persons and couples 
with low prediction scores for marital 
success. Individuals falling somewhere 
in the lower half of the prediction scores 
may be regarded as those who should 
receive the best available preparation 
for marriage. Those with scores in the 
lowest quartile of the prediction should 
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be specially encouraged. They are also 
the group who will benefit most by pre- 
marital counseling on an individualized 
basis. 


Premarital counseling 


A brief discussion of the different sec- 
tions of the prediction schedule will 
indicate their value for premarital coun- 
seling. These sections are (a) back- 
ground factors, (b) personality items, 
(c) engagement history, (d) engage- 
ment adjustment, and (e) anticipations 
of marriage behavior. 

The first two sections, on backgrounds 
and personality, are concerned with the 
independent characteristics of each mem- 
ber of the engaged couple. The last 
three sections deal with the engagement 
relation between the two. Persons can- 
not change their background and per- 
sonality traits, but they can modify 
their engagement adjustment and their 
anticipations of marriage behavior. 

Those couples with low scores pre- 
dictive of marital success need not feel 
that their union is doomed to failure. 
The majority of them can achieve do- 
mestic happiness, but they must work 
harder than others to obtain it. Diff- 
culties of adjustment during the engage- 
ment period have been found to be pre- 
dictive of a low score for adjustment in 
marriage.” The counselor may suggest 
that the engaged couple postpone mar- 
riage until these problems are solved. 
The study by Judson T. Landis ® indi- 
cates how long a time it may take to 
make various adjustments after mar- 
riage where the couple has not solved 
these problems before marriage. 

In particular cases, the marriage 


counselor will be able to forecast prob- - 


6 E. W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, “Tte Pre- 
diction of Adjustment in Marriage from Ad- 
justment in Engagement,” American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol 49 (1944), pp. 324-320. 

6 Judson T., Landis, “Adjustments After Mar- 
riage,” Marriage and Family Living, Vol. 9 
(1947), p. 32. 3 


able sources of difficulty in the mar- 
riage. These “danger zones” can be 
discussed with the couple. To the ex- 
tent that young people are forewarned 
about these, they may be forearmed to 
meet them successfully. This preven- 
tive aspect of premarital counseling 
should promote the stability of marriage. 


Early postmarttial counseling 


The marriage-success score may be 
used to help husbands and wives who 
have problems of adjustment. These 
may be either major or minor difficul- 
ties. Certain components of the success 
score—areas of agreement and disagree- 
ment, presence or absence of complaints 
about marriage and the spouse, and so 
forth—indicate points of conflict and 
tension. Other components show the 
over-all attitudes of the members of the 
couple, such as their report of happiness 
or unhappiness, general satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with their marital rela- 
tion, and the strength or weakness of 
their love for each other. 

In a recent article Lewis M. Terman? 
presents. evidence of the value of post- 
marital tests in showing which marriages 
would be broken and which would be 
unbroken eight years after the tests 
were given. ‘Three tests were given to 
over 600 married couples in 1940. The 
marital aptitude test contained 150 
items on personality, childhood, family 
background, education, occupational 
history, and opinions about the ideal 
marriage. ‘The marital happiness test 
contained 15 items, including self-re- 
ports, on happiness, activities enjoyed 
with and without spouse, and satisfac- 
tion with the spouse and with marriage. 
The sex adiustment score was obtained 
for the husband and wife separately 
through their replies to questions. about 
sexual aspects of the marriage. Ter- 

TLewis M. Terman, “Predicting Marriage 


Failure from Test Scores,” Marriage and 
Family Loving, Vol. 12 (May 1950), pp. 52-54. 
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man found that scores on all three tests 
were predictive for both husbands and 
wives, but more predictive for wives 
than for husbands. He also discovered 
that for both husbands and wives the 
happiness score was the most predictive, 
and that the scores for the other two 
tests added only slightly to the efficiency 
of prediction when happiness scores 
were used a-one. \ 

The findings of Terman’s study indi- 
cate the value of marital happiness 
scores and of other criteria of success 
In marriage for screening couples for 
postmarital counseling. This study also 
underscores the finding of his original 
study and cf the Burgess and Wallin 
unpublished report that in a large pro- 
portion of marriages there is consider- 
able difference between husband and 
wife in happiness and in sexual adjust- 
ment. 

It is evident that there exists an un- 
explored field for the use of tests of 
marital hapdiness, aptitude for mar- 
riage, and sex adjustment. These tests, 
if given early in the marriage as a basis 
of selection of cases for marriage coun- 
seling, might avert many separations 
and divorces. At present, couples wait 
until one member wishes a divorce be- 
fore calling upon the services of a mar- 
riage counselor. By that time, it is 
generally toc late to save the marriage. 


CONCLUSION 


The prediction of marital adjustment 
is still in the pioneer stage of research, 
At best, present use in practical appli- 
cation is ir providing data (1) for 
courses on preparation for marriage and 


(2) for screening cases in premarital and 


postmarital counseling. This screening 
should be accomplished by selecting 
those cases with low predictive scores 
in the fields of personality traits, social 
background, engagement history, en- 
gagement adjustment, and anticipations 
and plans for the marriage period. 

Marriage counseling centers are al- 
ready beginning to use prediction sched- 
ules for research purposes. Undoubt- 
edly individual counselors are using 
them cautiously in addition to clinical 
methods for analyzing the problem 
areas of cases which they are studying. 
The writer in a recent article has indi- 
cated the value and limitations of mar- 
riage prediction tests for use in marriage 
counseling .® l 

Indispensable to any program for 
strengthening the stability of the Ameri- 
can family are research findings in hu- 
man behavior. The disciplines of bi- 
ology, cultural anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, social psychology, and 
sociology are making increasing con- 
tributions to our knowledge. Studies 
in the prediction of success and failure 
in marriage utilizing the basic findings 
of these sciences of human behavior are 
concentrating upon the study of mar- 
riage. The results of this research, even 
in its pioneer stage, have already made 
contributions and will continue to make 
contributions that can be utilized in the 
field of education for marriage and for 
marriage counseling. 


8 Ernest W. Burgess, “The Value and Limi- 
tations of Marriage Prediction Tests,” Mar- 
riage and Family Living, Vol. XII, No. 2 
(May 1950), p. 54. ` 
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What Do Modern Inventions Do to Family Life? 


By M. F. Nuwxorr 


HE answer to the question posited 

in the title of this paper is, gener- 
ally speaking, quite easy to supply. It 
is that modern inventions are respon- 
sible for changing the family. Indeed, 
twice in its long history, the family has 
been transformed by revolutionary in- 
ventions and discoveries. The first 
transformation, which occurred about 
ten thousand or more years ago, re- 
sulted from the discovery of methods 
of domesticating plants and animals. 
This led to the family of the household 
economy, a highly stable family sys- 
tem that continued in the Western 
world until about two hundred years 
azo, when the industrial revolution took 
place. The revolution was not alone in 
technology and the economic order, but 
was transmitted to the other social in- 
stitutions, the family included, with 
which the economic order is correlated. 
The transfer‘of economic production 
from the home to the factory has had 
far-reaching effects in reducing the size 
of the family, increasing the employ- 
ment and status of women, lessening 
the authority of men, curtailing the 
educational and protective functions of 
the family, and increasing the chances 
of divorce. The changes in the family 
have been no less revolutionary than 
the changes in technology. 

As the industrial revolution continues, 
‘innovations like atomic energy promise 
to have great significance for the future 
oi the family. And of at least equal 
importance for the family are the far- 
reaching discoveries, present and pro- 
spective, in the biology and chemistry 
oî sex and reproduction. The latter 
have been discussed by the author else- 
where and will not be considered here. 
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It is the plan of this paper to ex- 
amine the effects upon the family of a 
number of recent inventions, specifically 
the radio, television, labor-saving de- 
vices in hcusekeeping, contraception, 
and the automobile. The main purpose 
of the analysis will be to consider not so 
much the specific changes resulting from 
particular inventions, as the general 
processes by which tecinology influ- 
ences the family. 


MANNER OF INFLUENCE 


We do well to note at the outset that 
the family is a relatively passive insti- 
tution, while technology is the prime 
mover. Since all the institutions are. 
interrelated in a social system, a change 
in any one institution affects all the 
others more or less; hence the influence 
of the parts sf culture upon one another 
is reciprocal. But the influence is not 
equal. New inventions in technology 
are highly valued and greatly encour- 
aged, while hardly anyone would wel- 
come a new model of- the family each 
year. 

Innovations in material culture influ- 
ence the family both directly and indi- 
rectly. The invention may impinge im- 
mediately upon certain aspects of the 
family and bring about changes in 
family structure or function, as when 
the introduction of the automobile leads 
to a modification in the architecture of 
the home, via the attached garage. The 
garage is a substitute for the barn; but 
there is more incentive to have the 
garage, housing an automobile, ad- 
joining the home than there is to have 
the barn, housing a horse, which in- 
volves odors and noises. The auto- 
mobile also affects the family indirectly, 


aa 
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as when in conjunction with other in- 
ventions, like the chain store and the 
branch bank, it helps to create suburbs, 
which greatly influence the family. As 
an illustration of the latter type of in- 
fluence, residence in the suburbs means 
that it is possible to live in one place 
and work in another considerably re- 
moved. The absence of the breadwin- 
ner from home from early morning until 
late afternoon has resulted in the shift- 
ing of many responsibilities for home 
and children largely upon the mother, 
and the consequent development of a 
type of family which has been desig- 
nated the maternal family.* 

What’ we wish now to emphasize, and 
will attempt in the discussion below to 
demonstrate, is that the direct effects of 
most invent.ons on the family are rela- 
tively small, because (a) most inven- 
tions are minor and/or (b) most inven- 
tions are not exclusively related to, or 
even closely associated with, the family. 
The principal impact of inventions on 
the family is through the convergence 
of the indirect multiple effects of many 
inventions. 


RADIO 


As a first illustration we consider the 
radio. In 1933 a list was drawn up of 
150 different social effects of the radio.’ 
Of this large number of recorded effects, 
only three relate to the family: “%47. 
Many talks to mothers on domestic 
science, chi-d care, etc.; #51. Lessens 
the gap schooling may make between 
parents anc children; *146. Weather 
broadcasts used in planning family rec- 
reation.” There are doubtless other 
effects relevant to the family which 
would appear in a more exhaustive in- 
quiry, but it is evident that the effects 


1 Ernest R. Mowrer, The Family (Chicago: 


University of Chicago Press, 1932), p 96. 

2 President’: Research Committee on Social 
Trends, Recent Social Trends (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933), pp. 
153-56. 


of the radio on the family have been 
telatively minor. 

The radio is a good illustration for 
our purposes because it is so widely 


- diffused. It is estimated that in April 


1950 about 41 million families in the 
United States had radio sets, or 95 per 
cent of all families.” When the radio 
first appeared, great claims were made 
és to its probable effects on the family, 
end it is now clear that these claims 
were greatly exaggerated. Why so? 
The radio can scarcely be designated a 
minor invention, and its influence on, 
say, news reporting, politics, propa- 
ganda, and the profession of music has 
been vast. Radio has had less effect 
on the family because it is not so closely 
integrated with the family; or, to put it 
differently, radio leaves the members of 
£ family some choice as to whether they 
will utilize it or not, and if so, how. 
There are probably many homes with 
tadios that are little used, because there 
ere radios in cars and other out-of-the- 
home places; and there are substitutes 
for the radio, such as the newspaper. 
There is no need to stay home to get 
the news, or even to get it quickly. 


Home Movres AND TELEVISION 


When we turn to home movies we 
find an innovation that is relatively 


- minor in its influence upon the family, 


because of the inconvenience and ex- 
pense involved. In April 1950 it was 
estimated that some 1,700,000 families 
in the United States made 8-mm. or ' 
-6-mm, home movies. ‘Television, on 
the other hand, has grown by leaps and 
bounds and bids fair to become the 
home movies of the future, although, of 
course, it will not be made by the fami- 
Hes that use it. The number of fami- 
Hes with television sets in the United 
States is not known, but ownership of 


£ New York Times, April 26, 1950, p. 19 

4 Estimate supplied April 10, 1950, by the 
“Market Research Department of the Eastman 
Sodak Company. 
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television receivers has skyrocketed from 
an estimated 10,000 sets in January 
1945 to 5,500,000 in May 1950.5 

It is too soon yet to assess the prob- 
able effects of television on the family, 
although studies along this line are in 
process. The changes in the family 
claimed for television will probably be 
exaggerated, as were those for radio, for 
there are alternatives; and television 
may be viewed outside the home as well 
as within it. It will be interesting to 
sze how television develops in auto- 
mobiles. It is difficult to see how it can 
be permitted in the front; and if it is 
confined to the rear seat, there may be 
less rear-seat driving. 

Still, the impact of television on the 
family will be greater than was the im- 
pact of radio, for the appeal to the eye 
is generally greater than the appeal to 
the ear, especially in the case of young 
children. Experience with television to 
date suggests certain lines of influence 
that must be reckoned with. Two sepa- 
rate surveys conducted in the public 
schools have brought out that some 
youngsters are looking at television pro- 
grams almost as many hours as they 
are attending school, and that the scho- 
lastic grades of pupils with video re- 
ceivers had dropped an average of 15 
per cent.” When controls were imposed 
by parents and the amount of viewing 
curtailed, the grades improved. Tele- 
vision thus introduces a new problem in 
social control for parents. Some par- 
ents use television privileges as a re- 
ward for good behavior, but with what 
success is not clear. 

_ If we ask what are likely to be the 
indirect or derivative effects of tele- 


5 Estimates supplied by the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, May 24, 1950. 

8 Charles A. Siepmann, Radio, Television, 
cnd Society, Oxford University Press, “To be 
published in 1950” Donald Horton of the 
University of Chicago also has under way 
studies on the social effects of television. 

T New York Times, March 19, 1950, edi- 
torial page. 


vision on the family, we may speculate 
regarding one probable sequence as fol- 
lows: Television emphasizes dramatic 
skills, as compared with the radio’s ac- 
cent on music. The demand for actors 
is likely to be very great. We may on _ 
this account expect that more parents 
will‘stress acting, tap dancing, and simi- 
lar activities in the education of their 
children—a first derivative effect of 
television, The histrionic arts are not 
without effects on the personality of the 
performers, catering as they do to self- 
display and the love of applause. It is 
possible, therefore, that television will 
result in somewhat more egoistic per- 
sonalities in children—a second deriva- 
tive effect. 


HOUSEHOLD LABOR-SAVING DEVICES 


We turn next, with special interest, 
to household appliances, for when we 
think of such appliances as vacuum 
cleaners, electric irons, electric refrigera- 
tors, and power washing machines, we 
think of them mainly in relation to the 
home, although they may also be used 
outside the home. The use of such 
equipment varies, of course, with money 
income and type of community; but for 
all housekeeping families and single per- 
sons in the United States in 1941, 52 
per cent had electric refrigerators; 47 
per cent, vacuum cleaners; 52 per cent, 
power washing machines; and 79 per 
cent, electric irons.® 

There is a widely prevalent idea that 
the so-called labor-saving devices in 
housekeeping, by saving time for the 
housewife, free her for activities other 
than housekeeping, so that she has more 
time for leisure and/or a job. This 
may be called, perhaps, the myth of the 
labor-saving devices. The reality is 
that while raany women are so affected, 
the majority of modern women probably 


8 “Ownership of Household Equipment in 
Relation to Income and Size of Community,” 
Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 61 (Dec. 1945), 
pp. 1219-21, Table 1. 
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spend more time at housecleaning and 
housekeeping than did those of earlier 
times who Jacked the modern house- 
keeping dev:ces. At least the data show 
that the average city housewife spends 
more time in housekeeping than does 
the average farm woman? A Bryn 
Mawr report indicates that in a typical 
farm family, housekeeping activities 
consumed 60.55 hours a week; in house- 
holds in cities under 100,000 population, 
78.35 hours: and in households in cities 
of over 100,000 population, 80.57 hours. 
The reason seems to be that the farm 
woman has more varied household and 
out-of-the-home duties and therefore 
devotes less time to any particular duty. 

The variety of household tasks in 
earlier times was very much greater in- 
deed, since the family produced prac- 
tically everything it needed; and only a 
few items were purchased from other 
producers, such as metalwares, lances, 
gunpowder, silks, glass, and other luxu- 
ries. Carding, weaving, and spinning; 
the grinding of grain; the manufacture 
of soap; th2 molding of pottery; the 
working of leather; the making of fur- 
niture; the concoction of medicines— 
these were some of the multifarious 
tasks of earlier times. Small wonder 
that under the circumstances “the house- 
hold wash was allowed to accumulate, 
and the washing done once a month, 
or in some households once in three 
months.” +° 

Perhaps the fact is that household 
labor-saving devices make it possible 
for the modern housewife to be a better 
housekeeper than her predecessor. With 
fewer economic functions to perform, 
and with efficient machines at her dis- 
posal for cleaning, cooking, and wash- 
ing, the mocern housewife can perform 

® Margaret Mead, Male and Female (New 
York: William Morrcw & Co, 1949), p 332. 
From Ethel Goldwater, “Woman’s Place,” 
Commentary (Dec. 1947), pp. 578-85 

10 Alice Mose Earle, Home Life in Co- 
lonial Days (New York: Macmillan, 1898), 
p. 255. 


her domestic duties in less time and 
with less energy and is therefore in a 
position to perform them more often. 
The availability of the labor-saving de- 
vices invites their use, as does the ease 
of operation. The result is that the 
modern wife who has a vacuum cleaner 
probably cleans her house more often, 
and the one who has a washing machine 
does the wash more often. The effect 
of the household appliances is, then, to 
make it possible for the housewife to do 
a more thorough job of housekeeping, 
as well as to provide her with more 
leisure for out-of-the-home pursuits. 
Among the inventions that save labor 
for the housekeeper, we must not over- 
look central heating (especially auto- 
matic heating of houses and water), 
and aids in cooking such as pressure 
cookers and concentrated and frozen 
foods. An observer who moved from 
the United States to England reports 
that the lack of such facilities in Eng- 
land results in making housekeeping in 
that country a whole-time job. In 
England the heating of rooms individu- 
ally rather than by 2 central system is 
still the accepted practice. The author 
speaks quite feelingly about the gifts of 
food parcels from the United States, 
especially the packets of concentrated 
foods which require only the addition 
of water and a short period of cooking. 
The future of household labor-saving 
devices seems very bright, indeed. Quick 
frozen meals such as have been served 
to airplane passengers are a possibility 
for the home; deep freeze units are 
available, as are also special ovens for 
thawing and reheating. ‘“Tomorrow’s 
housewife,” we are told, “may be able 
to start supper by radio, while driving 
home from shop or bridge game.” 1* 


11 Marriage Guidance (a monthly bulletin 
published by the National Marriage Guidance 
Council, London), Vol. 3, No. 10 (April 1950), 
pp. 6-7. 

12 Science Ilustrated, Vol. 2, No. 7 (July 
1947), p. 52. 
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This, however, may not be necessary, 
if electronic devices for cooking are per- 
fected, for these may reduce the cook- 
ing time to a matter of seconds. 


CONTRACEPTION 


No discussion of inventions affecting 
the family would be complete without 
reference to contraception, that is, 
cnemical and mechanical methods of 
birth control. The fall of the birth rate 
in France corresponds to the discovery 
and diffusion of contraception in that 
country, and in other places there is a 
similar parallel. There is no doubt that 
.the practice of family limitation is re- 
sponsible for the decline in the size of 
the family, and that contraception is in- 
creasingly used by married couples. But 
a question may be raised as to whether 
tne birth rate might not have fallen 
without benefit of artificial contracep- 
tion. That this is so is suggested by 
evidence from Sweden showing that the 
net reproduction rate was cut in half in 
two generations by deliberate birth con- 
trol but largely without use of contra- 
ceptives..* It would thus appear that 
while contraception may be convenient 
and desirable, it is not essential. 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


We conclude our discussion of the ef- 
fects of modern inventions on the family 
with some brief comments regarding the 
impact of the automobile, one of the 
truly major inventions of our time. It 
is regrettable that no systematic study 
cf the social effects of the automobile 
has been undertaken; so we are limited 
to a few general observations without 
much supporting data. 

Among the direct effects of the auto- 
mobile on the family, the following have 
heen noted. The automobile furnishes 

18 Swedish Population Commission, Report 
on the Sex Question, translated and edited by 
Virginia Clay Hamilton, Baltimore: Wiliams 
and Wilkins Co., 1940 

14 William F. Ogburn, The Social Effects of 
Aviation, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1946, 


a new form of recreation and has in- 
creased the number of Sunday afternoon 
drives, as well as long vacation trips, 
taken by members of the family. For 
some families the automobile furnishes 
a new form of housing, the auto trailer; 
and a collection of trailers and associ- 
ated facilities has produced the auto 
camp or trailer community, which is 
more of a family habitat than the 
hotel!" While the automobile unites 
the family on some occasions, it prob- 
ably serves for the most part to in- 
crease the separation of family mem- 
bers, for it makes possible more activi- 
ties away from the home and supports 
the individualization of interests which 
our highly complex culture encourages. 

Where there is only one radio or tele- 
vision set in a home, there is often com- 
petition for its use among the members 
of the family. This is true also of the 
automobile, except that here the com- 
petition is limited to the adult and ado- 
lescent members of the family. For 
adolescents and parents, the problem of 
parental control is greatly accentuated 
by the family car, for not only is there 
competition for its use, but the adoles- 
cent son or daughter, when using the 
car, is away from supervision by par- 
ents and neighbors. ‘The desire for 
privacy in courtship is an important 
factor in the adolescent’s bid for the 
family car. It is easy to see how, un- 
der the circumstances, the family car 
becomes a focal point of friction. 

The automobile also affects the family 
budget. It is estimated that in 1940 
about 60 per cent of the families in the 
United States owned cars, the percent- 

16 A Seattle survey showed that only 16 per 
cent of the 11.000 hotel dwellers were in family 
groups, while a study of the Puget Sound area 
and Southern California camp grounds showed 
that 90 per cent of the campers were in family 
groups. In both, the dominant type of family 
group is the couple without children, but the 
proportion of children among auto campers is 
eight times that among hotel dwellers. N. S. 


Hayner, “The Tourist Family,” Social Forces, 
Vol. 11 (Oct. 1932), p. 83. 
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age being lower in cities and higher on 
farms. The percentage of consump- 
tion expenditures of American families 
allotted to the automobile was 8.2 in 
1935—36." This was a period of de- 
pression, and in better times the per- 
centage may be higher. Many families 
go into debt and even sacrifice on food 
in order to buy a car. It is said that 
some young couples prefer a car to a 
baby, and they postpone having a family 
until the caz has been bought and paid 
for. The car is often a symbol of status, 
and for mary it takes the place of pride 
in owning one’s home. It is cheaper to 
own a car than a house; and in our 
mobile society, more of one’s acquaint- 
ances may see one’s car than one’s 
home. 

More important, probably, than the 
foregoing direct effects of the automobile 
on the fam:ly are the indirect effects. 
An example is the part the automobile 
plays in making it possible for people 
to live in cne place and work in an- 
other, thereby increasing the available 
choices of types of work and places to 
live. The automobile helps to make 
residence ‘in the suburbs possible, with 
its many advantages for children. Also, 
the automobile, while sometimes taxing 
the family budget, does much to give us 


16 Figure supplied by the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, Statistical Department. 

17 National Resources Planning Board, Family 
Expenditures in the United States, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, June 
1941, 


the high standard of living we enjoy. 
It is estimated that about one in every 
ten persons in the United States today 
owes his livelihood, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the automobile industry. The 
4,750,000 commercial truck drivers com- 
prise the Nation’s largest occupational 
group outside of agriculture. The ef- 
fects of a high standard of living, made 
possible in large part by the automobile, 
are of course very apparent in the mod- 
ern family. 


~ 


SUMMARY 


To sum up, the role of inventions and 
scientific discoveries in cultural change 
is that of prime movers. Innovations in 
technology in our culture are highly 
valued and encouraged. The invention 
comes first, and is followed by attempts 
at adjustment in the parts of the social 
system that are correlated with the in- 
novation. It is in this manner that the 
family changes. Some recent inventions, 
like the household labor-saving devices, 
are primarily geared to the home; and 
the total impact of these devices may 
be great, although the influence of any 
one device may be rather minor. Most 
recent inventions, even the significant 
ones, are not closely correlated with the 
family, and their influences on the 
family is therefore largely indirect. The 
indirect influence may, however, be even 
more far-reaching than the direct, as in 
the case of the effect of the automobile 
on the family. 
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Family Adjustments to War Separation and Reunion 
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By Exise BOULDING 


UCH has been said but little is 
known about what happens to 
family life in wartime. In an effort to 
correct this situation, a study was un- 
dertaken in Iowa during the recent war 
and continued through part of the post- 
war period. Its purpose was to deter- 
mine the effects of the absence of the 
husband-father on families with one or 
more children born prior to Pearl Har- 
bor. Families with children were studied 
so that the impact of war-born separa- 
tion and reunion on the most stable ele- 
ments of the population could be ex- 
amined. The 135 families chosen con- 
stituted a random sample drawn from 
the Iowa State Selective Service files. 
The wife in each family was the major 
informant, but whenever possible the 
husband was also interviewed. 


Basic ASSUMPTIONS 
In setting out to study the effects of 


war separation on families with chil- 


dren, there was an implicit assumption 
that these families had developed a 
relatively stable, workable pattern for 
meeting the day-to-day needs of their 
family members. An analysis of the 
families in the study confirmed this, but 
the patterns varied considerably from 
family to family. The patterns could 
be ranged on a continuum with the ab- 
solutist types of matriarchy and patri- 
archy at one end, and the democratic 
pattern in which the children shared 

1 Materials from this study form the basis 
of the recently published Families Under Stress 
by Reuben Hill (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1950). Anyone who is interested in the 
statistical analysis of the families in the study 
is referred to this book, since there has been 


no attempt to incorporate figures into this 
artide. 
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with their parents, according to their 
capacity, in the processes of decision 
making and maintaining the home, at 
the other end. The adult-centered or 
two-headed family stood between the 
two extremes. The behavior within 
each family was relatively consistent, 
with the exception of the disorganized 
home. Here inconsistency became the 
pattern. 

A second assumption was that the de- 
parture of the husband-father for the 
service and the eventual postwar re- 
union constituted crises for these fami- 
lies, defining crisis as a sudden altera- 
tion in a situation which makes the 
usual behavior patterns ‘inadequate and 
at the same time demands an immedi- 
ate response. The study was in fact 
intended to fit into the larger frame- 
work of the general study of families in 
crisis situations, and incorporated hy- 
potheses from previous studies of fami- 
lies in the depression for further testing.? 

It became apparent as individual sto- 
ries unfolded that the event of induc- 
tion of the man of the house into the 
armed forces did not necessarily consti- 
tute a crisis for every family, nor did 
his return after several years’ absence. 
This fact crystallized sharply the reali- 
zation gradually emerging from previous 
studies that an event, however cata- 
clysmic, does not of itself produce a 
crisis. Instead, three variables deter- 
mine whether a given event will produce 

2 Especially the following: Robert C. Angell, 
The Family Encounters the Depression, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936; Ruth 
Cavan and Katherine Ranck, The Family and 
the Depression, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1958; Mirra Komarovsky, The Un- 


employed Man and His Family, New York: 
Dryden Press, 1940, 


£ 
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a crisis: (1) the hardships of the event, 
(2) the resources of the family to meet 
the event, and (3) the family’s defini- 
tion of the event. The error of confus- 
ing the event itself with the crisis is a 
common one, and leads to many easy 
but false generalizations concerning the 
effects of various kinds of catastrophe, 
such as unemployment, desertion, or be- 
reavement, on families and individuals. 


Useful generalizations in this field can | 


only be made in terms of the effect of 
catastrophic events on different types 
of family situations. 


SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS 


We use the word “situation” here in 
a technical sense, referring to the tech- 
nique of situational analysis developed 
by Bossard.* It was thought that an 
analysis of the preinduction situation of 
each family in the war-separation study 
in terms of the constructions made by 
Bossard might reveal typical configura- 
tions that would be predictive of certain 
types of adjustment, and this did in- 
deed prove to be the case. Bossard de- 
fines a family situation as a unit of in- 
teracting stimuli organized around a 
specific focal point, and suggests that 
this situation can be studied from the 
point of view of the structure of the 
family, family processes, and the cul- 
tural content of the family life. This 
framework was found to be particularly 
useful for studying a family from the 
focal point of the potentially crisis-pro- 
ducing event of war separation. A fur- 
ther use of it in studying the impact on 
families of other catastrophic events 
should be fruitful. 


Tae FOCAL EVENT AND ATTENDANT 
HARDSHIPS 


The departure of the husband-father 
for the service was the focal event of 


8 James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll, 
Family Situations, Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1943. 


the family situations examined in our 
study. The reunion event was also ex- 
amined in the 112 of the 135 families 
in which this took place before the study 
ended. In many cases, however, the 
family had not been reunited long 
enough to feel settled down, and were 
still in a kind of honeymoon euphoria, 
so sound evaluations of the reunion ad- 
justment could not be made. The ma- 
jor part of the study was therefore cen- 
tered on the separation crisis rather 
than the reunion crisis. 

We have already said that whether 
the event of induction resulted in a cri- 
sis for a given family depended-on the 
attendant hardships, the resources of 
the family to meet the situation, and 
the definition made by the family of 
the event. The second and third deter- 
minants lie within the family itself and 
will be discussed as the family struc- 
ture and values are analyzed. The 
hardships of the event lie outside the 
family and are an attribute of the event 
itseli. The hardships are thus a part 
of the content of the focal event. 

The concept “hardship” is not easy 
to deal with in relation to family crises, 
because it has three aspects, and it is 
essential to deal with that aspect which 
is relevant to the problem at hand. As 
an over-all definition, we suggest the fol- 
lowing: Hardships are those aspects of 
a crisis-precipitating event which de- 
mand a response in terms of resources 
which the event itself has temporarily 
paralyzed or made unavailable. 

From the point of view of the soci- 
ologist, a hardship exists when a crisis 
event makes demands upon the family 
which cripple it in respect to the physi- 
cal effectiveness or emotional health of 
the family. From the point of view of 
the community, a hardship exists when- 
ever the traditional patterns of family 
living are seriously disrupted. Crisis 
situations tend to become stereotyped, 
and it is simply assumed that the ab- 
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sence of the head of the house for mili- 
tary service creates certain hardships 
for any family. The family members, 
on the other hand, view the demands 
made by the crisis event in terms of 
their own family attitudes and patterns 
of interaction, their own resources, and 
their previous experiences with crises. 
Thus, demands which strain the re- 
sources of one family to the breaking 
point and cause great hardships may be 
met without effort by another family 
with a different set of resources; or de- 
mands which from the sociologist’s point 
of view place too great a strain on the 
family’s resources, may because of a 
particular set of values held by that 
family not be felt as hardships. 


Sprcrric HARDSHIPS 


A brief survey of the hardships ex- 
perienced by the families in our study 
from the point of view of the impartial 
observer indicates that no single hard- 
ship was common to the entire group of 
families. Even the elementary depriva- 
tion of doing without the husband, in 
all his varied functions of companion, 
decision maker, maintenance man, dis- 


ciplinarian-guide-playmate for the chil- 


dren, and whatever other special func- 
tions he may have performed in each 
individual family, was not universally 
a hardship. In a few cases the husband 
was so abusive and irresponsible that 
his absence was a blessing. In other 
cases the wife had never been allowed to 
handle money or make decisions, and 
her enjoyment of her new freedom con- 
siderably modified her loneliness. 
Inadequate finances was not nearly 
as prevalent or frightening a trouble as 
had been expected. Some families had 
Jarger incomes from allotment checks 
than they had ever had from civilian 
wages, and in most cases where the in- 
come was reduced the wife took pride 
in managing on the smaller sum. There 
was an occasional wife, however, who 


honestly could not make ends meet 
however hard she tried, and a sprinkling 
of women who preferred to play the part 
of the helpless female who couldn’t 
manage money. 

“Making the children mind” was a 
fairly common hardship, but by no 
means universal, because in a number 
of families the father took no responsi- 
bility as disciplinarian when he was 
home. In those cases this was no new 
job for the wife. 

Prolonged maladjustment of the chil- 
dren was surprisingly scarce. In most 
families there was a period of initial up- 
set, followed by a quick recovery. Where 
the maladjusted condition persisted, 
however, it usually entailed severe hard- 
ship for the wife, because the maladjust- 
ment manifested itself in difficult be- 
havior problems. One little three-year- 
old regressed to creeping after a slight 
foot injury ard did not become a biped 
again until “daddy” returned. Another 
child was literally overwhelmed by a 
pyramiding of catastrophes that began 
with the departure of her father for 
service, followed by a move to a new 
neighborhood, and culminated in the 
daily absence of her mother when the 
latter took a job to increase the income. 

Living with in-laws was a hardship 
for some families. Reasons for moving 
in with the grandparents ranged from 
sheer loneliness on the one hand to hard 
financial necessity on the other. The 
more the mcve was dictated by neces- 
sity, the more it tended to be a hard- 
ship for the family involved. 

Housing troubles directly precipitated 
by the separation, in terms of over- 
crowding, inadequate facilities, or sheer 
inability to Ënd a place to live, were 
rare, but tough for those families which 
faced them. 

Managing the home, like child rear- 
ing, was a hardship in those families in 
which the wife was new to most of the 
home maintenance responsibilities. In 
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those cases where the husband was 
either irresponsible or absent from home 
much of the time for business reasons, 
the wife already carried full responsi- 
bility for managing the home, and felt 
no hardship in this particular respect. 
In other cases, grandparents or other 
relatives stepped in to help with the 
maintenance function, and in these cases, 
too, no hardship was present. 

Iliness of the wife, striking in the hus- 
band’s absence, was almost inevitably 
a problem even when there were rela- 
tives to help’ with the children; one 
family with a tubercular wife and five 
children was in desperate straits by the 
time the husband returned. 

Serious tlness of a child was also a 
real hardship for a few families, par- 


ticularly one in which a mother just : 


back from the hospital with her sixth 
baby had all five of her other children 
ill in bed at once, two of them with 
pneumonia. 

Having a baby while the husband was 
away was the hardship that most clearly 
revealed the mettle of war wives. The 
going was rough, but nearly all of them 
came through with flying colors. These 
women already had from one to five 
children at home, and most of them 
seemed to suffer from additional family 
complications when the confinement pe- 
riod was at hand. 

Taking a job to eke out the income 
was a hardship for some women, but 
others thoroughly enjoyed the challenge 
of this new experience. A great deal 
was demanded of these women; they 
had the same problems as all the other 
women of being both father and mother 
to the children and making decisions 
for the family, in addition to giving a 
major portion of each day to an entirely 
different and often exacting set of tasks. 
On the whole, the women who managed 
best had relatives who could help to 
care for the children, but several women 
who had children of school age managed 


to give them everything they needed 
and work too. Part-time jobs were the 
answer for a few. 


MEANING oF GooD ADJUSTMENT 


We have already indicated that gen- 
eralizations regarding the effects of war 
on family life can be most useful when 
related to different types of family situa- 
tions. Weare here concerned with these 
effects in terms of the various kinds of 
adjustment made by different types of 
families. Before attempting to relate 
types of family situations to kinds of 
adjustment, it is necessary to examine 
what we mean by good adjustment. In 
general, good adjustment to crisis situa- 
tions implies effective reorganization in 
the face of a changed situation. Good 
adjustment to wartime dismemberment 
may be of two opposite kinds, however: 
one includes the husband in the adjust- 
ment process and is predictive of a good 
reunion (open-ranks adjustment), and 
the other excludes the husband and is 
predictive’ of a poor reunion (closed- 
ranks adjustment). 

The criteria for the two types of ad- 
justment are the same except where the 
relationship of the husband to the 
family is concerned. The first criterion 
involves effectiveness of role redistribu- 
tion: Is the family able to continue to 
do the same things for its remaining 
members that it has always done? 

The second criterion involves the pres- 
ence of emotional poise and a reason- 
ably relaxed acceptance of a tension- 
producing situation among the remain- 
ing family members, so that no one is 
hindered from playing his role by emo- 
tional upset. Adequate role redistribu- 
tion is nullified if new roles are played 
at the cost of extreme repression of 
emotions or to the accompaniment of 
constant overt conflict. Under such cir- 
cumstances the family is’no longer ful- 
filling the same functions for its mem- 
bers, and is instead providing physical 


~ 


security at the expense of emotional se- 
curity. 

The third criterion requires that the 
absent husband continue to play some 
kind of role in the family that is mutu- 
ally satisfactory and emotionally satis- 
fying to husband, wife, and children. 
Only when all three criteria are met can 
the adjustment be considered good in 
‘terms of the family as a whole. The 
criteria for good reunion adjustment are 
the same as for good open-ranks sepa- 
ration adjustment. The pattern of role 
Cistribution need not be the same after 
the reunion as before the separation, so 
long as the pattern is mutually accept- 
able to all family members. 

Each family in the study was classi- 
fied according to quality of adjustment 
to separation and reunion. The classifi- 
cations for separation adjustment were 
good rapid, good slow, fair, and poor. 
For the reunion adjustment the divisions 
were simply good and poor. 


FAMILY SITUATIONS 


An analysis of the 112 families for 
which reunion data as well as separation 
data were available revealed relation- 
ships between certain types of structure, 
process and content and good adjust- 
ment to separation. Most of the factors 
which were important for good open- 
ranks adjustment to separation were 
also important for good reunion ad- 
justment, 


Family structure 


In examining family structure, two 
aspects must be considered: the number 
of elements involved, and the patterned 
relationships between the elements of 
the structure. In addition to the con- 
jugal unit, most of the families in the 
study had had in-laws or other relatives 
living in the same home with them at 
some time during their married life, and 
most of them had relatives in the im- 
mediate community if not in the home, 
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during the separation. ~ The presence 
of these relatives meant either a very 
helpful assistance in taking care of new 
burdens or a situation of augmented 
tension, bitterness, and secret scheming, 
depending on what the family relation- 
ships had been before separation. In 
the great preponderance of cases the 
presence of relatives in the home or 
in the immediate community made the 
adjustment to separation much easier. 
Children in the family, by contrast, ap- 
peared to have no such beneficent ef- 
fect on family adjustment. Number of 
children related negatively (but not sig- 
nificantly) to adjustment to separation. 

The structural relationships of the 
family have been thought of in terms 
of four different types of interaction 
patterns: (1) the patterns of decision 
making (which can also be thought of 
as dominance patterns), (2) the pat- 
terns of assuming responsibility for the 
maintenance of the home, (3) the pat- 
terns of assuming responsibility for the 
rearing of the children, and (4) the 
affectional configurations. Scales were 
constructed to capture each of these 
four facets of family living, and each 
family was scored according to its pre- 
crisis history. Several different domi- 
nance patterns resulted in good adjust- 
ment,* but one significant factor was 
common to all the successful patterns, 
and that was the habit of mutual con- 
sultation. The absolutist patterns did 
not make for good adjustment, and the 
completely democratic pattern resulted 
in the most uniformly successful ad- 
justment. 


4The dominance patterns and the parallel 
family types are as follows’ Absolute domi- 
nance—miatrlacchy, patriarchy. Struggle for 
absolute dominance—equalitarian adult-cen- 
tered in conflict. Modified dominance—modi- 
fied matriarchy, modified patriarchy Volun- 
tary co-operation, joint dominance by parents 
of children—-equalitarlan adult-centered Vol- 
untary co-operation of all members, no domi- 
nance—democratic. 
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A mutually satisfactory and co-opera- 
tive- assumption of responsibility for 
maintenance of the home® and a posi- 
tive relationship on the part of both 
parents with the. children ê were more 
closely related to good reunion adjust- 
ment than to good separation adjust- 
ment. These findings point up the para- 
dox that while the most co-operative 
and interdependent families are the best 
equipped to deal with a separation situa- 
tion, they at the same time find it par- 
ticularly hard to do without the hus- 
band. In a temporary separation, then, 
a slight maladjustment may be the best 
adjustment. 

Equality of affectional focus” was 
important for good adjustment both to 
separation and to reunion, although spe- 
cial patterns of intimacy between par- 
ents and children also related to good 
adjustment provided that one parent 
was not consistently excluded from all 
the special intimacies. Marked cleav- 
ages in the line-up of affectional rela- 
tionships, with father involved in one 
“clique” and mother in another, usu- 
ally led to a closed-ranks type of ad- 
justment to separation, followed by a 
poor reunion adjustment. 


Family process 


The attempt to analyze the nature of 
the family process, or the interaction 
between family members just before the 
. crisis event, was hindered by the fact 
that the schedules were not set up to 
capture this particular item. Never- 


5 Husband and wife were rated on a nine- 
point scale on the degree to which they as- 
sumed a complementary responsibility for the 
maintenance of the home 

6 Husband and wife were rated on a nine- 
point scale on the degree to which both par- 
ents assumed both the companion and the 
guidance functions for their children. 


-TA graphic representation of the affectional- 


configuration of each family was constructed, 
revealing intensity and extent of reciprocity of 
affectional relationships between each pair of 
family members. 


theless, considerable pertinent material 
emerged. Ratings on marital adjust- 
ment ® were used as an index to the 
general health of family interaction be- 
fore induction. Good marital adjust- 
ment proved to be more predictive of 
good adjustment to reunion than to 
separation, again suggesting that some 
degree of unadjustment to separation 
was possibly the best adjustment in 
terms of the future interaction of the 
reunited family group. 

Successful experiences with previous 
crises were helpful in enabling the fami- 
lies to deal successfully with the sepa- - 
ration and reunion crises, and most par- 
ticularly affected the speed of adjust- 
ment; “experienced” families made a 
more rapid adjustment than “inexperi- 
enced” families. Facing up to the im- 
plications of the separation in advance 
and making all possible emotional and 
physical preparations also meant that 
good separation and reunion adjust- 
ments would follow. 

, Another indication of the nature of 
the preinduction family interaction was: 
the definition the family made of the 
crisis event. In our discussion of hard- 
ships we indicated that the external re- 
alities of a situation and the family’s 
view of that same situation do not nec- 
essarily correspond. The family’s in- 
terpretation of the induction event de- 
pended upon past experiences and the 
patterns of family behavior that had 
been built up over tae years, as well as 
on the hardships attendant on the event. 
However, it was fairly clear in this 
study that the extent to which families 
defined their situation as fraught with 
hardships depended to a considerable 
degree on how manv hardships (objec- 
tively defined) they were faced with. 
For families faced with few hardships, 
the personal definition of the situation 
depended more directly on the family 
resources; but where there was a pile-up 

8 Subjective ratings made by the writer. 


a 
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of hardships, the families were very 
much aware of their hardships as trou- 
bles.. Even the best-equipped family 
cannot take a sudden accumulation of 
difficulties without considerable strain. 


Cultural content 


No material was directly available on 
the cultural content of the family life. 
This concept was intended by Bossard 
to cover the family’s attitudes to the 
surrounding culture. Which cultural 
values, for example, does a given family 
choose to incorporate into its own group 
life and to pass on to its children? In 
lieu of a direct answer to this question, 
the families were all rated on the degree 
to which they were integrated around a 
common value system and on the degree 
to which they adapted as a family unit 
to the demands of the society around 
them. Both these tests give an indica- 
tion of how much the family values 
itself as a social unit. The concept of 
integration? does this by taking into 
consideration the number and strength 
of the common bonds uniting the family. 
The concept of adaptability considers 
the strength of the family “drive” for 
sel--preservation. 

It was found that adaptability was 
more important than integration for ad- 
justment both to separation and to re- 
union, and that both adaptability and 
integration were more predictive of type 
of adjustment to reunion than to sepa- 
ration. This raises the question of the 
relative importance of integration and 
adeptability for family survival. While 
both are essential, it is true that the 
number of common interests binding 
family members together today is much 
smaller than it was even a generation 
aga, and a much smaller area of life is 
shared by the entire family group. How- 
ever, the family members so prize the 

® Concepts developed by Angell, op. cit. 
note 2 supra. 


common bonds that do exist, chiefly af- 
fectional ones, that they are willing to 
pool the individual resources with which 
they separately meet many of the com- 
munity demands, in order to develop 
techniques of family adjustment when- 
ever the family unit is threatened from 
within or without. 

The apparent shift in emphasis from 
integration to adaptability represents 
an attempt to hold some family values 
fast in the face of a rapidly changing 
society which makes increasingly diver- 
sified demands on the individual and in- 
creasingly fewer demands on the family 
as such. What is needed here is a re- 
definition of integration which lays more 
emphasis on the quality of the common 
bonds than on the number of them. 


Configurations 


Are the various factors that have been 
discussed in relation to good adjustment 
to separation and reunion simply a se- 
ries of isolated factors, or do they form 
typical configurations, to be found re- 
peatedly in families having made a good 
adjustment? In order to answer this 
question a scale of family adequacy was 
constructed, consisting of all the items 
that taken individually were definitely 
predictive of good adjustment to sepa- 
ration and reunion..° All the families 
in the study were rated on this scale. 
The hypothesis that a certain typical 
cluster of traits would be found in those 
families making a good adjustment was 

10 The following items were included in the 
scale: moderate to high integration; moderate 
to high adaptability; good adjustment to 
previous crises; any of the following patterns 
of dominance’ equalitarian adult-centered, 
democratic, modified patriarchy, and modified 
matriarchy; highest and next highest ratings 
on assumption of responsibility for mainte- 
nance of home and guidance of children; 
equality of participation in affectional lfe 
Families were scored one point for each of 
these evidences of family adequacy, total 
scores ranging from 0 to 7. 
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at least partially confirmed by the fact 
that these “good adjustment” families 
made high adequacy scores. 


Moves or ADJUSTMENT 


We turn now from our study of pre- 
separation family situations to an ex- 
amination of the processes of adjust- 
ment undergone by-these same families. 
Koos ++ has suggested that the course of 
adjustment to crises can be separated 
into five stages: (1) precrisis situation, 
(2) anticipation of crisis, (3) immedi- 
ate reactions of disorganization to crisis 
event, (4) process of reorganization and 
recovery, and (5) level of-final readjust- 
ment. The precrisis situation and an- 
ticipatory reactions to the crisis have 
already been discussed in the situational 
analysis. We will now examine steps 
3, 4, and 5 to see what modes of ad- 
justment work best in terms of success- 
ful reunions. 

Families that made ultimately good 
adjustments had immediate reactions to 
the separation that ranged all the way 
from feelings of excitement and unre- 
ality to a relative calm; but extreme re- 
actions of emotional upset and numb- 
ness did not augur well for the separa- 
tion adjustment. Indifference presaged 
a good closed-ranks adjustment to sepa- 
ration, and a poor reunion. 

Families that made a good final ad- 
justment found the recovery period diff- 
cult but not impossible, were generally 
too busy to mope, and had some help 
from friends and relatives. The more 
democratically organized of these fami- 
lies were a little slower in making their 
readjustment than the less democratic 
ones; greater interdependence may have 
necessitated a greater emotional read- 
justment. The families missed their 
men very much. The initial disorgan- 
izing effects of the husband’s departure 
had, however, worn off in all the cases 


1E., L. Koos, Families in Trouble, New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. 


except those that never did make a 
satisfactory adjustment to separation. 

The best level of final readjustment 
was reached by those families which 
partially closed ranks and continued an 
affectional and companionate relation- 
ship with the husband through letters. 
Immediate family problems were settled 
without his advice. Good adjustments 
were also made when the husband con- 
tinued more completely his old role in 
the home, sharing the decision-making. 
This was true only when the family was 
not absolutely dependent on his de- 
cisions, however, but shared the decision 
process with him in order to make him 
feel as much a part of the family as pos- 
sible. Good adjustments were also made 
by families which had grandparents who 
could step in and take over some of the 
husband’s responsibilities in order to re- 
lieve the mother of her double load. It 
was relatively rare, however, for the 
mother to take full-time employment 
outside the home. 


REUNION ADJUSTMENTS 


The types of reorganization just dis- 
cussed all made good reunion adjust- 
ments possible, too. The wife who took 
over the husband’s role completely and 
dreaded his return as an infringement 
on her freedom made a good separation 
adjustment but a poor reunion adjust- 
ment. The families which made a poor 
adjustment to separation did not close 
ranks at all, but persisted in a state of 
unorganized dismemberment, throwing 
on the absent husband the full burden 
of decision-making for the family.** 

The reunion adjustment, as might be 
expected, followed a different course 
from the separation adjustment. In- 
stead of initial distress and disorganiza- 


12 This is in contrast to the well-adjusted 
families which desired the husband to continue 
to share in the family council in order not to 
destroy the feeling of belongingness, 
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tion, the immediate reaction was one of 
intense joy. The recovery period was 
marked by an atmosphere of honey- 
moon euphoria which sometimes consid- 
erably retarded the real recovery proc- 
ess. As the honeymoon glow died down, 
the families in general returned more or 
less to their prewar patterns of family 
behavior, good or bad. 

There were also some real differences 
in family behavior as a result of the 
separation, however. An increased ap- 
preciation of the values of family life 
on the part of both husband and wife 
was evident in a number of’ families. 
In these cases a more co-operative rela- 
tionship was established which might 
well become more permanent where 
there were no serious conflicts in the 
prewar period. In cases where the wife 
had enjoyed exercising new managerial 
skills in the family and wished to con- 
tinue to do so, if there was a basically 
good relationship in the home, the re- 
turned husband frequently recognized 
and appreciated her previously hidden 


abilities. As a result, a somewhat new 
family division of labor was often 
worked out. 

External obstacles to, readjustment 
were numerous-——lack of adequate hous- 
ing, difficulty in finding work, inade- 
quate finances, and other problems. 
Most wives reported that the husbands 
were tense, nervous, “hard to get along 
with” in the first few weeks. Particu- 
larly was it hard for the husbands to 
get used tc the children. As they 
worked through these difficulties, the 
families were reaping what they had 
sown in the prewar years. Habits of 
talking things over, a united attitude 
toward the values of family life, a 
strong mutual companionship—these 
and other factors discussed in the situa- 
tional analysis helped the family to take 
the reunion problems in its stride. On 
the other hand, seeds of dissension sown 
in the prewar years yielded a plentiful 
harvest of quarrels and mutual distrust, 
sometimes ending in separation for the 
less well equipped families. 


Elise Boulding, M.S., Ann Arbor, Michigan, is a graduate student at the University 
of Michigan. She was research assistant to Reuben Hill at Iowa State College while the 
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Some Neglected Areas in Family-Life Study 


By James H. S. Bossarp, Erzanor S. Bort, and Wrnocrene P. SANGER 


OST of the forces playing upon 

the contemporary family have 

made for the individualizing of the life 
of its members, and this fact has corre- 
spondingly influenced the literature deal- 
ing with family life. Important as this 
individualistic emphasis may be, the es- 
sential fact remains that a family is a 
project in group living, and the stability 
of the family calls for the promotion of 
techniques in the co-operative function- 
ing of its members. It is our contention 
that this approach has been unduly 


neglected in the recent literature on 


family life, as well as in the teaching of 
students in preparation for marriage. 
This article seeks to present in summary 
form six factors whose role in the pro- 
motion of successful family living seems 
wholly obvious and highly important. 
They are (1) the family meal as a form 
- of family operation, (2) family patterns 
of conversation, (3) family entertaining 
and visiting, (4) household pets, (5) 
family rituals, and (6) the family 
council.* 


THe Famiry MEAL 


There are two places where the family 
spends most of its time as a group. 


They are the dining room and the living - 


room. The relative importance of these 
two varies, but it seems safe to say that 


1For a more complete discussion of some of 
these factors, the reader is referred to James 
H. S. Bossard, The Sociology of Child De- 
velopment (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1948), Chaps. VIO to XII inclusive. A more 
complete analysis of the family council and 
its role will be found in a chapter contributed 
to Successful Marriage, edited by Morris Fish- 
bein and Ernest W. Burgess, and published by 
Doubleday and Company, New York, 1947. 
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for most American families, the dining 
room takes first place. It is here that 
the family members meet regularly, re- 
peatedly, and in intimate participation 
with each other. In lower-class families 
it is particularly the dining room that 
ig the social center of the household. 

From this it follows that the family 
meal is a recurrent and fundamental 
aspect of the family’s life. And what 
happens is more than. a dietary pro 
cedure. It is while seated around the 
table that the family is at its greatest 
ease, both physically and psychologi- 
cally; is held together for definite pe- 
riods of time; becomes engrossed in 
common objectives; and has fewer dis- 
tractions than at most other times. 
There are, to be sure, many purposes 
which the family meal is made to serve 
in the life of the family. Firsthand 
studies made under the auspices of the 
William T. Carter Foundation at the 
University of Pennsylvania identify four 
common types of family meals. 

1. Some are hurried meetings which 
appear to be regarded by the family 
personnel as unavoidable periods of 
family refueling. Food tends to be 
served as if eating were a mere physio- 
logical compulsion, and gulped as if 
the time required were a wasteful form 
of biological maladjustment. Conversa- 
tion is scant, often blunt and direct, and 
the meal is terminated as soon as pos- 
sible. 

2. Other family meals are devoted 
largely to recurrent domestic warfare. 
The children.are taken to task for past 
or present misdeeds, parents quarrel 
with each other, the food is criticized 
or its preparation is depreciated. There 
are families in which few meals are 
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completed without a family quarrel, or 
without some member of the family 
leaving the table in tears, anger, or dis- 
grace. Or there is constant nagging 
about table manners. 

3. Some family meals, particularly at 
selected class levels, become occasions 
for interesting conversations. Informa- 
tion on various topics is exchanged; 
triumphs, disappointments, and various 
other experiences are shared; family 
programs or projects are evaluated; 
public issues are discussed; and intel- 
lectual interests tend to be stimulated. 
All, even the children, are encouraged 
to take part. Each one who participates 
is recognized for what he or she con- 
tributes to the group discussion. 

4, Still other family meals become 
occasions for family rituals. They are 
characterized by order and impressive 
decorum. Prayers may be said by way 
of prelude, candles may gleam, mother 
may preside as conventionalities are ob- 
served, there are servants perhaps to 
serve the food, and coffee in the living 
room may follow. The meal here be- 
comes a “private communion” for the 
members of the family group. 

The specific nature and role of the 
family meal in any particular home is 
a matter both of circumstance and of 
choice. In one respect, it is the product 
of the kind of people that compose the 
family—their occupations, and their at- 
titudes toward life and toward one an- 
other; but in many ways, the family 
meal becomes a factor which determines 
the foregoing in some measure. Fami- 
lies make family meals what they are, 
but it is equally true that family meals 
make families what they are, 

To emphasize the family meal as a 
factor in family stability means that 
conscious thought should be given to its 
systematic cultivation. This involves, 
of course, many things. The physical 
setting of the family meal is important. 
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It can be served now in the dining room, 
then perhaps on the lawn, or on a card 
table before an open fire or window. 
Particular occasions, such a birthdays, 
family days, and holidays, may be ob- 
served with special meals, and at spe- 
cial places. Attention to impressive ds- 
tails, like eating by candlelight, the use 
of colorful china, color combinations of 
food, and dining room furnishings, is 
possible in many—perhaps most—fami- 
lies in this country today. Finally, 
there is the creation of “atmosphere,” 
with attention to the observance of 
etiquette. This, assuredly, is available 
to everyone, 


Faminy MODES or EXPRESSION 


Language is so important a factor In 
human relationships that it is difficult 
to understard why its role in family 
life should have been neglected so gen- 
erally. Language is many things that 
are basic in family life. It is a form of 
behavior, and a particularly revealing 
one, for each individual member of the 
family; it is the medium of their inter- 
action; and it is the vehicle through 
which ideas and attitudes are trans- 
mitted. In addition, it is also a form 
of behavior ior the family as a whole, 
and it is this organic aspect that is 
being emphasized here. 

A study of family-conversation in 
eighty-two families, made by the Carter 
Foundation, reveals a number of strik- 
ing facts. First, most families show a 
specific totality or pattern which is char- 
acteristic of that particular family. This 
pattern is a product of many aspects of 
the family’s life--the occupations of its 
members, their religious affiliation, the 
geographic areas in which they have 
lived, their social status, their age and 
sex, and the like. As a pattern, it re- 
veals the life, past and present, of the 
family. For this reason the pattern is 
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persistent and distinctive for any given 
family. 

It is striking to observe, in thus study- 
ing objectively a number of family pat- 
terns of conversation, how readily they 
can be typed. For instance, some fami- 
lies talk chiefly about themselves: their 
experiences, achievements, misfortunes, 
plans, and problems. - Other families, 
by way of contrast, talk mostly about 
persons or events outside of the family. 
As these conversations are reduced to 
written form and analyzed, it is note- 
worthy how largely they are of one kind 
or another in the foregoing respect. 

Similarly apparent is the contrast: be- 
tween family patterns of conversation 
that are analytical or evaluating. The 
first-named are those which consist 
chiefly of the analysis, description, and 
interpretation of persons, objects, or 
events. The interest is to tell about 
the subject under discussion. One has 
something to tell here, and the over- 
tones may be those of humor, mys- 
tery, drama, or simple recording. Over 
against this type is that where the un- 
derlying motif is that of passing judg- 
ment. Motives are impugned, purposes 
are evaluated, persons and events are 
“placed in their proper light.” These 
are the family conversations devoted to 
“talking about someone.” Comments 
are chiefly critical, depreciatory, belit- 
tling. The boss is flayed, a compet- 
ing neighbor’s child is depreciated, the 
teacher is criticized, a social rival is 
ridiculed, a relative is castigated, a pub- 
lic official is denounced, the children are 
nagged, or the food is declared un- 
palatable. 

Somewhat akin to this latter type is 
the pattern where conversation comes to 
be a kind of exhibitionism, or showman- 
ship. The emphasis is not so much on 
expressing a thought as on giving a per- 
formance. The aim may be at clever- 
ness, and may achieve that purpose or 


degenerate into mere smart-aleckiness; 


or the conversation may partake of the 
nature of a sadistic performance, where 
the purpose of hurting expresses itself 
in cutting speech; or the objective ‘may 
be primarily that of holding the ‘floor, 
so to speak, with a juggling of verbal 
balls, sometimes of gold but more often 
of tinsel. In most cases, this type of 
speech seems designed basically to call 
attention to the speaker, and may be 
related to a deep-seated inferiority com- 
plex. i 
Other contrasts in these family pat- 
terns of conversation are to be found in 
their tonal qualities. At one extreme 
are those conversations which abound 
with “snarl words,” and much of the 


. talk consists of spasmodically throwing 


verbal bits at one another as one throws 
sticks at a dog. In contradistinction 
are those family conversations which 
suggest a Sunday afternoon symphony 
concert. Instead of loud noises, wran- 
gling, and constant interruptions, there 
is a quiet and polite exchange of ideas, 
even allowing for disagreement in con- 
viction. People are allowed to finish a 
sentence. Even the children are allowed 
these courtesies. 

One important by-product of this 
study is the impression one gains of 
these patterns as unconscious, even if 
persistent, habits of family living. That 
is to say, the families studied had no 
awareness, seemingly, of the extent to 
which their patterns of conversation 
conformed to a given type. There was 
no awareness or thought either of their 
nature or of their role in the develop- 
ment of the child members or in the re- 
lations between the adult family mem- 
bers. One cannot but be impressed with 
the possible human salvage that could 
be achieved by some judicious attention 
to the cultivation of family language 
patterns. One wonders, too, what the 
diversion of but a minor part of cur- 
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rent instruction in family living to 
family patterns of conversation might 
accomplish in this respect. 


FAMILY ENTERTAINING AND VISITING 


Family entertainment of guests, and 
visiting in other homes in turn, consti- 
tute an important part of the life of 
many families. Authors of autobiog- 
raphies who write of their own family 
lives, either of childhood experiences or 
of the marital relations of their parents 
or themselves, devote much space to the 
subject of guests and of visiting. Per- 
haps the reader will agree that many 
of his or her own most abiding and 
meaningful family life experiences have 
been of this kind. But here again one 
finds that almost no attention has been 
given to this phase in the literature of 
family life. pk 

Our own studies reveal a wide range 
of family consequences. The coming of 
guests may precipitate family planning 
and behavior as a group: a family con- 
spiracy to appear to be what it ordi- 
narily is not, but perhaps would like to 
be; or a concerted effort to deal with a 
guest with harshness or with humor. 
Experiences with guests often become a 
part of the family heritage: “do you 
remember when so-and-so stayed here 
that week end?” Or the guests lift the 
family out of the doldrums, infusing 
new life and enthusiasm into relation- 
ships and routines that have begun to 
pall. Again, with the coming of guests, 
members of families reveal themselves 
to one another: father acts foolishly 
with that young blonde; mother’s fawn- 
ing attitude toward Mrs. Smith obvi- 
ously belies her constant critical com- 
ments about her. 

Entertaining becomes at times an en- 
. joyable family enterprise; elsewhere and 
on other occasions, it is the time when 
one member indulges a selfish interest 
or turns foolish or unpleasant. It may 


be exploited for business or professional 
purposes, or it may be reserved for de- 


lightful varidtions in the family pro- 


gram. It may be overdone, turning the 
home into a miniature Grand Central 
Station; or it may be a controlled and 
selective expression of family group 
values. At any and all events, family 
entertaining is an aspect of family liv- 
ing which may contribute to family 
unity and stability, or it may become 
a factor in the creation or intensifica- 
tion of its conflicts and disorganization. 

Family visiting is a complementary 
phase of family living. A recent study 
initiated by the senior author, while not 
yet complete, casts the shadow of forth- 
coming conclusions. The study covers 
thus far a total of thirty-four cases, 
ranging in age from 19 to 27, and in- 
cludes past experiences and impressions 
resulting from the role of guest in some- 
one else’s home. Three conclusions may 
be noted briefly. About half the cases 
definitely reported that they had gained 
an insight into other families—their pre- 
tenses, social ambitions, ways of rear- 
ing children, husband-wife relation, and 
various odcities in family living. Some 
of these insights were labeled as disillu- 
sioning; others were identified as dis- - 


` tinctly educational. Another group were 


led, through seeing other families in 
action, to a greater appreciation of 
their own families. They concluded, as 
a result of such visits, that their own 
home life was more pleasant, and that 
their owu family members were better- 
mannered or more intelligent or more 
considerate than those whom they had 
visited. Finally, there were those who, 
through contact with other families, 
were made aware of. deficiencies in their 
own background. In some cases such 
awareness was accompanied by discour- 
agement; in others, by a determination 
to improve things in their own family 
setting. 
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a HOUSEHOLD PETS 


One in every four big-city families 
has a dog. Dogs are found in three out 
of every four farm families. The dog 
population of the United States was 
estimated in 1948 at 20,000,000, an all- 
time bigh. Cats are about half as popu- 
lar as dogs. Approximately three out 
of every five families in the country as 
a whole have either a dog or a cat.? In 
addition, all sorts of other animals, 
ranging from ducks to snakes and from 
lion cubs to lizards, serve as household 
pets. Not only are these animals found 
in a majority of American households, 
but, as is obvious to every observer of 
the family scene, they constitute an 
integral part of the family’s life. The 
lack of recognition of their role in the 
literature on the family constitutes one 
of its most glaring omissions. 

One study published several years 
ago,® and based on a collection of origi- 
nal case studies, explored the various 
ways in which dogs affect the lives of 
family members. Briefly summarized, 
the conclusions-of this study follow. 

1. The dog is an outlet for our affec- 
tion. This is its basic service and the 
chief reason for its presence in most 
homes. The manifestations of this af- 
fection may vary from an occasional 
friendly cuff to the most tender solici- 
tude, but in most families it is open and 
frank, with general agreement that the 
dog receives more attention and affec- 
tion than any other member of the 
family. 

2. The dog serves each family mém- 
ber according to his or her particular 
need. This relationship often develops 
a deep and abiding quality, as evi- 

2 Dickson Hartwell and Leon F. Whitney, 
“Dogs Are Big Business,” Colkers, Dec 25, 
1948, p. 22. 

3 James H S. Bossard, “The Mental Hy- 


giene of Owning a Dog,’ Mental Hygiene, 
July 1944, pp. 408-13. 


denced in numerous tributes of older 
adults to the canine companions of their 
youth. 

3. The dog contributes to the devel- 
opment and integration of the family 
the challenge of a continuing responsi- 
bility, and this obviously is one of life’s 
major and maturing experiences. 

4. The dog is one of the best vehicles 
for parents to use in the training of 
children in toilet habits. Self-discipline 
evolves as an accessary before the fact 
of imposing a discipline upon someone 
else. 
5. The dog is possibly the best avail- 


_ able vehicle for parents to use in the 


sex education of their children. Prom- 
iscuity and its results for the female 
dog present a natural opportunity to 
discuss similar tendencies, and prob- 
lems, in the human female. 

6. The dog is a satisfactory victim 
of personal needs for ego gratification 
and ego satisfaction. When things have 
gone wrong, in the office, at the club, 
or on the playground, and you feel like 
taking it out on someone, there is Waldo 
waiting for you. 

7. Akin to this is the fact that the 
dog satisfies the very human longing or 
desire for power. The wish to dominate 
someone seems fundamental, and the 
dog offers an outlet that may save other 
members of the family. 

8. A dog accustoms one to the idea 
of the normality of physical processes, 
thus making for the lessening of certain 


-inhibitions in the area of natural and 


intimate family contacts. 

9. By the time one has walked a dog 
a few months, one is sure to have in- 
creased markedly the range of one’s ac- 
quaintances, even in the most imper- 
sonal city neighborhood. A dog thus 
serves as an effective social aid, par- 
ticularly for the younger members of 
the family. 

10. Similarly, a dog serves as an ef- 
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fective and continuing subject of family 
conversation, particularly helpful be- 
cause he stands mute. In many fami- 
lies marked by intellectual aridity or 
perennial tensions, such service may be 
of major importance. 

11. Finally, a dog offers companion- 
ship, to each according to his need. 
And in the contemporary small family, 
with its individualized life and the mo- 
bility of its members, this function 
often meets a real need. 

A summary of reactions to this publi- 
cation over a five-year period * is sig- 
nificant apart from the personal satis- 
faction to the author. A total of 1,035 
letters were received expressing interest 
in or approval of the article, a possible 
record response to an article published 
in a scientific journal. The authors of 
these letters varied from high Federal 
Government officials, through New York 
City bank presidents, to lonely farm 
boys on far western states. A relatively 
large number of these letters were from 
doctors, psychiatrists, and other pro- 
fessional persons dealing with human 
beings and their problems. Perhaps the 
following extract from a letter from the 
publishing editor of the article is the 
most apt evaluation of the role of the 
household pet. 


“The Mental Hygiene of Owning a Dog” 
has been just about the most successful 
article we have ever published. I think 
there is a lesson somewhere in that—I am 
not quite sure what, but perhaps it is that 
we have too much of a tendency to present 
mental hygiene as something unusual and 
complicated—involvying psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, psychiatric social workers and 
such—while really it is made up of ele- 
ments as simple and everyday and easily 
available as the sunshine and fresh air and 


4For such a summary, the reader is re- 
ferred to James H. S. Bossard, “I Wrote 
About Dogs,” Mental Hygiene, July 1950, pp. 
385-90. 


clean food and water that are the basis of 
physical hygiene.’ 


To all save the hopelessly esoteric, it 
should be cbvious that household pets 
are an integral part of many family 
groups, enriching the range of their ac- 
tivities, broadening the scope of their 
responsibilities, integrating the relations 
of their members, and promoting the 
family hygiene. 


FAMiLY RITUALS 


In analyzing family life from within, 
our attention came to focus some years 
ago upon certain forms of family be- 
havior so recurrent as to suggest the 
term “habit,” and yet having aspects 
of conscious rigidity and a sense of 
rightness not generally associated with 
mere habit. We have come to think of 
these as family rituals, and, speaking 
specifically, we define them as patterns 
of prescribed behavior, arising out of 
family interaction, which are directed 
toward some specific end or purpose, 
and which acquire rigidity and a sense 
of rightness as a result of their con- 
tinuing. Thus conceived, rituals de- 
velop in connection with many aspects 
of family life, but cluster chiefly around 
such things as holidays, anniversaries, 
meals, vacations, religious worship, and 
collective ways of using leisure time. 
Perhaps an illustration will clarify our 
concept. 


The Night Before Christmas Ritual. 
When Kay S. was three years old, her 
father held her on his lap and read to her 
on Christmas Eve Clement Moore’s well 
known poem, “The Night Before Christ- 
mas.” Each Christmas Eve thereafter this 
has been repeated. When Kay was five 
years old, her sister Jane was born, and 
during the succeeding years the reading of 


5 Letter to the author from Margaret H. 
Wagenhals, assistant editor, Mental Hygiene, 
New York, N. Y. 
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this poem or: Christmas Eve became more 
and more of a ceremonial event. As the 
two daughters became older, they would 
sit on either side of their father on the 
family sofa, and mother and other rela- 
tives would be present. After the reading, 
refreshments came to be served, and talk 
would follow about Christmas celebrations 
of former yzars. As time went on, the 
ceremony became more and more elaborate. 
Candles were lit while other lights were 
extinguished; the conversational aftermath 
lengthened. Nothing ever deterred Kay 
and Jane from being at home on Christmas 
Eve; dates with boys, even after their en- 
gagements had been announced, were not 
made; once Kay did not accept an invita- 
tion to a much desired trip so that she 
might be at kome for “the reading.” After 
Kay’s marriage, she and her husband came 
to her parents’ home on Christmas Eve in 
_ order to be present for the event. This 
practice has been continued down to the 
present time, both by Kay and her hus- 
band and by Jane and her husband. Last 
year, “father” read to both daughters, their 
husbands, three grandchildren and grand- 
mother.’ 


Our study of family rituals covers a 
period of about eighty years and in- 
cludes data from almost four hundred 
families.” Some of the conclusions 
which emerge from this material are as 
follows. (1) Family rituals have been 
an integral part of family life during 
the entire period included in the study. 
(2) They sem quite definitely to be on 
the increase. (3) An increasing propor- 
tion of these rituals have to do with the 
secular rather than the religious. (4) 
Education and economic ease make for 
their development, but decreasing size 


¢ James H S. Bossard and Eleanor §, Boll, 
“Ritual in Family Living,” American Socto- 
logical Review, Aug 1949, p. 464 

™For a more extended summary of this 
study, the reader is referred to Bossard and 
Boll, ibid., pp. 463-69. For the completed 
study, consult the same authors’ book, Ritual 
tn Family Living, Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1950. 


of the family unit acts contrariwise. 
(5) Obvious differentials exist on the 
basis of social class. Lower-class ritu- 
als tend toward expediency; as one 
moves upward, classwise, they are more 
concerned with the niceties of living. 
But the outstanding conclusion is that 
of ritual as a relatively reliable index of 
family integration. Family rituals tend 
to unify the diverse elements of a family 
group into a harmonious unit. They 
both reflect and promote the common 
interests of the members of the family 
as a group; they stimulate a sense of 
group participation; they foster family 
pride; they encourage refinements in 
personal relations; they serve to con- 
trol the behavior of family members; 
they are an incomparable medium 
through which newcamers, such a chil- 
dren, are grooved into the pattern of 
family life. Most of the rituals which 
we studied arose as group efforts to 
achieve some common purpose. The 
trend from the authoritarian to the 
democratic family, which modern stu- 
dents have emphasized increasingly in 
recent years, facilitates the development 
of this type of ritual and increases its 
importance as an index of family or- 
ganization. This naturally leads to the 
final phase with which this article deals. 


THe FAMILY COUNCIL 


The family council, as a more or less 
formalized meeting cf a family group 
and with regulatory powers over its 
members, seems to be as old as the hu- 
man family. In primitive societies, and 
in the earlier stages of civil society, its 
organization was more formal and its 
powers were more prescribed. It had a 
relatively high status among various 
immigrant groups coming to this coun- 
try, and particularly so among the * 
French who. settled in Louisiana. In 
contemporary times, with the prevalence 
of smaller family groups and with the 
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greater role of public agencies in family 
matters, a more simplified and informal 
type has come to prevail. 

In terms of formalized definition, 
then, the modern family council may be 
regarded as a gathering of the family 
zroup to discuss matters of common 
family interest, to advise, deliberate, 
and if possible agree. Its basic impli- 
cations are that the family is a unified 
group of interacting personalities, in 
which each member has his rights, roles, 
and responsibilities. Occasionally one 
hears of modern family councils which 
are organized on a more pretentious 
basis, with a definite time, place, and 
procedure, with rules and regulations. 
Father may be the presiding officer; 
there is a secretary to keep a record 
of the proceedings; decisions are made 
formally by majority vote. More and 
more, however, the contemporary family 
council dispenses with formalities of this 
kind and becomes an informal get-to- 
gether of the family group for joint dis- 
cussion of its common problems.® 

There are at least five reasons for a 
growing emphasis on the family council 
and its role in the promotion of stability 
in the contemporary American family. 
First is the decline in the size of the 
family, thus permitting greater ease in 
family conference and fuller voice to all 
its members, with particular reference 
to the younger ones. Second is the 
growing isolation of the immediate 
family, which eliminates the interference 
of relatives. Next is the decline of par- 
ental authority, particularly the domina- 
tion of the father, and the rise of the 
democratic idea as applied to family 
group living. Fourth is the growing 
diversification in interests and occupa- 
tions of the family members, which 
makes for increased richness, variety, 
8 James H S. Bossard, “Family-Child Re- 


lationships and the Family Council,” Success- 
ful Marriage, op. cit. note 1 supra, Chap. 9, 


and at times conflicts in the family 
background. Finally, one need to re- 
call here the growing emphasis in family 
dife upon the personality development 


‘of its members, particularly its child 


members. 

Based on current uses of the family 
council, certain tentative conclusions 
concerning its values are stated here in 
summary form. (1) It may serve to 
acquaint all members of the group with 
the family’s needs and problems. Per- 
sonal problems are merged into a group 
problem, and each may see his or her 
problems and needs both in relation to 
those of each other member and also in 
relation to those of the group as a 
whole. (2\ Wiser decisions are possible 
because all members can present perti- 
nent information and particular inter- 
ests. (3) There is the important fact 
that group decisions tend to be sup- 
ported by group authority. The au- 
thority of the group is more acceptable 
than the authority of just a single mem- 
ber. (4) Emotionally, perhaps the most 
significant value inherent in the family 
council idea is the sense of security 
which it may give to the individual 
family member. Here is not just a 
family into which he is born and in 
which he must remain, subject to regi- 
men and complete conformity. This is 
Ais family, in which he has his say and 
in which he co-operates in doing his 
part. The successful family council in- 
volves a strong “we feeling,” a sense of 
belonging, of oneness and unity with 
the family. 


CONCLUSION 


The general assumption underlying 
this article is that stable and successful 
family living is something that must be 
achieved. It does not come by acci- 
dent, inheritance, legislative fiat, priestly 
blessing, or as a result of the ordering 
and forbidding technique. It is not the 
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creation of university lectures or ser- best these are but threads which each 
mons from pulpits or denouncements in family can weave into a large fabric as 
the daily press. From these and other the loom of its daily life shuttles back 
agencies may come counsel and guid- and forth in the continuing give and 
ance, inspiration and suggestion, but at take of group living. 
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Organization of Social Forces to Promote 
Family Stability 


By Evetyn Mrs Duvar. 


P until the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, families were ex- 
pected to be self-sufficient, to fend for 
themselves, to answer their own ques- 
tions, and to meet their own needs, at 
the same time that they baked their own 
bread, churned their own butter, and 
cobbled their own shoes. Occasionally 
a Mrs. March bundled up her breakfast 
along with her “little women” to ease 
the strains upon less fortunate families 
in the neighborhood. But the “lady 
bountiful” efforts, although well-mean- 
ing, were often sporadic, superficial, and 
inadequate to stabilize a tottering family. 
The twentieth century has seen the 
development of organized efforts to mo- 
bilize resources for the meeting of com- 
mon family problems. Recent decades 
have been noted for the organization of 
social forces for the positive promotion 
of family stability through a myriad of 
edorts difficult to catalogue. A partial 
listing of some of the more obvious of 
these organized social resources would 
include: (1) family service; (2) se- 
curity programs for family members; 
(3) health aids for families; (4) mental 
hygiene facilities; (5) marriage and 
family counseling; (6) family interests 
in organized religion; (7) homemaking 
skills and home-management aids; (8) 
housing developments; (9) parent edu- 
cation; (10) youth education for mar- 
riage and family living. 
FAMILY SERVICE 


Two great world wars, a major de- 
pression, and a series of financial panics, 
recessions, and inflations have tossed 
families about in turbulent social seas 
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ever since the middle of the last cen- 
tury. These stormy times coincident 
with expanding industrialization, urbani- 
zation, and population mobility have 
made it impossible for many families to 
care for their own according to the 
traditions of previous generations. A 
multitude of public and private agencies 
have arisen to answer the anguished 
cries of families in trouble. 

Community, county, state, and Fed- 
eral services supported by taxes now 
are found in many varieties under such 
forms as: public welfare departments, 
aid to dependent children, maternity 
benefits, GI loans, veterans’ services, in- 
stitutional care of the sick, assistance 
to the aged, and aids for those incapaci- 
tated in ways that burden the family. 

Family case work has come into its 
own as a recognized profession since the 
establishment of the Family Service As- 
sociation in 1911. Now family service 
agencies are to be found in well over 
two hundred communities in the United 
States. An ever increasing number are 
staffed by trained social case workers 
and operate according to recognized 
standards of family service. The Jour- 
nal of Soctal Case Work, official journal 
of the Family Service Association, has 
been giving increasing space to con- 
sideration of marriage and family coun- 
seling, group counseling, and family life 
education as emerging skills within 
sound professional practice. 


SECURITY PROGRAMS FOR 
FAmILy MEMBERS 


A considerable number of programs 
have emerged in recent years for the 
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safeguarding of family members from 
impoverishment. Pension plans, old 
age assistance programs, and annuity 
arrangements in various forms are in 
operation to help support the family as 
earning capacities decline during the 
later years. In an aging population 
these are socially significant as well as 
personally important. 

Unemployment insurance, disability 


insurance, group hospitalization protec- - 


tion, and accident insurance, as well as 
a multitude of life insurance possibili- 
ties, offer protection to farsighted fami- 
lies from tomorrow’s personal disaster. 
Consumer and producer co-operatives 
and credit unions, while not as strong 
in this country as in Scandinavia, have 
shown a steady growth as means of co- 
operatively meeting family needs. There 
has been some little experimentation. 
with family allowance plans whereby 
family wage earners are paid on the 
basis of the number of children and 
hence on the scale of family need. 
More significant in this country have 
been the welfare programs of the labor 
unions designed to assist families of 
union members. 


HEALTH ATDS FOR FAMILIES 


- In recent decades public and private 
health resources have been mobilized for 
preventive as well as for therapeutic 
attention to family members. Nutrition 
research and education through such 
programs as that launched as the “Basic 
Seven” have brought the products of 
the wizardry of scientific agriculture and 
industry into the daily diet of millions 
of American families. Dental care has 
advanced in public acceptance and 
availability to the schoolroom door in 
many communities. Preventive medi- 
cine, periodic physical examinations, 
safety education programs, hygiene 
teaching, and public health campaigns 
are contributing increasingly to the 


health of many families. Premarital 
examinations, required in many states, 
protect the new marriage from venereal 
disease. Social hygiene education and 
venereal disease treatment have made 
great advances during the last quarter- 
century. Prenatal clinics, a growing 
acceptance of prenatal care for all 
mothers, and improved maternity care 
have greatly reduced maternity and 
infant death rates and lessened the 
fear of childbearing, Fertility services 
and planned parenthood programs have 
proved increasingly effective. Child de- 
velopment learnings and modern pedi- 
atric practices are now available for 
mothers in inexpensive paper-bound 
books at the corner drugstore. Wit- 
ness the ubiquity of Benjamin Spock’s 
classic, Pocketbook of Baby and Child 
Care. 

Medical thinking today takes the 
family into account in the psychoso- 
matic emphases on the psychogenic na- 
ture of illness and health, the wide- 
spread recognition of the nature of 
functional illness, and the psychiatric 
insights that percolate through profes- 
sional and popular literature. 

Nursing services are being elaborated 
in many ways. Visiting nurses who are 
available for emergency home nursing 
in many towns and cities; nurses aids 
who supplement and relieve overbur- 
dened trained nurses; home nursing pro- 
grams for the training of homemakers in 
the home care of the sick and convales- 
cent; the active campaign for the re- 
cruitment and training of nurses for pro- 
fessional service—all are noteworthy ef- 
forts to assist family members to regain 
their health. 

Group hospitalization programs such 
as the Blue Cross for the protection of 
family members from the high emer- 
gency costs of hospitalization are gain- 
ing in popularity. While such programs 
in this country are not so far-reaching 
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as those in Sweden or in England, they 
represent considerable advance from the 
family’s dependence upon the “family 
doctor” of yesteryear. 

Private associztions for the promotion 
of health and the treatment of’ special- 
ized afflictions—heart, cancer, tubercu- 
losis, infantile paralysis, and cerebral 
palsy, to menticn only five of the best 
known—have established themselves in 
recent years. 


MENTAL HYGIENE FACILITIES 


One of the youngest and least well- 
supported of tae preventive medicine 
efforts is mental hygiene. There are 
mental hygiene clinics in our larger 
cities, and psychiatric service has gained 
in general acceptance, especially since 
World War II. Still, spokesmen for the 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, and the Group for the Advance- 
ment of Psychiatry all bemoan the 
scarcity of trained psychiatrists and 
psychiatric social workers and clinicians, 
and the paucity of resources in contrast 
to the overwhelming needs for preven- 
tive and therapeutic service. 

Families in cur larger centers are for- 
tunate in the availability of child guid- 
ance clinics, personality adjustment and 
guidance facilities for family members, 
and facilities tor short-term treatment 
as well as the more complete analyses. 

Guidance programs in many school 
systems offer some exploration of per- 
sonal problems and vocational counsel- 
ing. Personnel programs in progressive 
industries now include personal and 
family counseling as an aid to worker 
morale. Facilities for training profes- 
sional counselors. for the complex roles 
they play in both school and industry 
settings in personal guidance and family 
counseling are still woefully inadequate. 
Here lies one great piece of unfinished 
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business in the mobilization of forces 
for the stabilizing of families. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY COUNSELING 


During the last two decades there has 
Been an increasing awareness on the part 
of members of many professions of the 
functions they perform in counseling on 
marriage and family problems. Gyne- 
cologists, urologists, psychiatrists, and 
general medical practitioners find them- 
selves in marriage counseling roles as 
their patients confide in them. ‘Teach- 
ers of sociology, psychology, home eco- 
nomics, health, and various related fields 
find students coming to them with per- 
sonal, marriage, and family problems. 
Ministers, lawyers, psychologists, social 
workers, all find themselves with as- 
pects of marriage and family counseling 
functions beyond the traditional scope 
of their professional practice. 

These are the people who in recent 
years have begun to identify themselves 
as marriage counselors, to set up defi- 
nitions of the task of marriage counsel- 
ing, to interpret sound insights to the 
general public, and to establish a basis 
for the development of soufd profes- 
sional standards for this emerging em- 
phasis. 

The two groups with which most mar- 
riage counselors are currently identified 
are the National Committee on Mar- 
riage and Family Counseling of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations, and 
the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors. ‘The latter is the profes- 
sional organization admitting into its 
membership only those who come up to 
established standards of training and 
Marriage counseling experience. ‘The 
former is open to all those profession- 
ally interested in marriage and family 
counseling. ‘Together these two groups 
have held joint meetings through the 
years, sponsored professional conference 
sessions, published joint reports, and 
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encouraged the development of the mer- 
riage counse_ing movement. 


FAMILY INTERESTS IN ORGANIZED 
RELIGION 


Pastoral calling, service programs un- 
der religious auspices, and many other 
organized forces for stabilizing families 
had been in operation for centuries b2- 
fore specific programs bearing marriage 
and family labels emerged in religious 
settings. 

All three major religious faiths in the 
United States today have specific pro- 
grams for strengthening marriage and 
family life. The Commission on Mar- 
riage and the Home of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America has a group of Protestant leac- 
ers focusing interests, programs, re- 
sources, and values in the field, under 
the leadership of L. Foster Wood. The 
Cana Conferences and the Pre-Cana 
Conferences founded by Father Edward 
Dowling of St. Louis have been effective 
in the education and group counseling 
of married couples and of couples ex- 
pecting to be married in the parishes of 
the Roman Catholic Church. The Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities 
under the direction cf Monseignor John 
O’Grady has maintained an active 
Family Life Bureau with published ma- 
terials in the field. Leaders of Jewish 
groups have been active from the be- 
ginning of the marriage and family life 
movement in this country. In recent 
years seminaries training ministers ana 
religious leaders have been incorporat- 
ing into their curricula courses in mar- 
riage and family counseling. In many 
communities it was an alert minister 
and church group that first explored the 
possibilities of education for marriage 
and family living which schools and 
other community groups later devel- 
oped. Denominational groups have pro- 
duced a wealth of books, pamphlets, 


films, recordings, and periodicals on 
family life. As with other groups, the 
contribution of each particular church 
depends upon the insight, training, and 
experience of its leadership. 


HoMEMAKING SKILLS AND HOME- 
MANAGEMENT ÅIDS 


Home Economics departments in most 
schools and colleges now have well-de- 
veloped emphases in the arts and skills 
of homemaking. Traditional cooking in- 
struction now is given in terms of meet- 
ing nutritional needs of family, with dis- 
cussions of family food habits. Clothing 
construction today is often taught in 
the light of youths’ interest in grooming. 
Home-management aids and consumer 
education are frequently seen in the 
light of family values. Family life em- 
phases begin to run like a bright thread 
through progressive Home Economics _ 
teaching. 

The Journal of Home Economics re- 
flects in its coverage the trends within 
Home Economics toward increasing in- 
terest in family interaction and the de- 
velopment of persons within the family. 
Experiment stations established through 
the Hatch Act by Congress in 1887 in 
the land-grant colleges of the country 
(authorized in 1862 and 1890) carry 
on research largely related to technical 
problems of the house and home. The 
Extension Divisions, established in 1914, 
reaching homemakers especially in rural 
areas, translate into everyday practice 
home beautification programs, budgeting 
practices, the findings of time and mo- 
tion studies, of nutritional research, and 
in recent years increasingly more of re- 
search in child development and family 
relations. 


Hovusinc DEVELOPMENTS 


The housing shortage, arising out of 
an expanding, increasingly mobile popu- 
lation made up of small family units, 


ca 
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coincident with both a rising marriage 
rate and a rising divorce rate (both of 
which increase needs for separate dwell- 
ings), continues to be a major prob- 
Jem facing American families. The Fed- 
eral Government in co-operation with lo- 
cal communities has experimented with 
multiple low-cost housing units in recent 
years. The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration programs, lending money to as- 
sist middle income families to build and 
remodel their homes, have become well- 
established. Life insurance companies 
during the last decade have undertaken 
large housing developments in metro- 
politan areas as long-term investments. 
Some co-operative developments have 
proved successful. Municipalities have 
sradually relaxed building restrictions 
which for years have stymied large- 
scale housing expansion especially in 
congested areas. Functional housing for 
family living has just begun to be con- 
sidered as central in the interests of 
community planners, housing experts, 
architects, and the like. Much still 
needs to be done in this field. 


PARENT EDUCATION 


The education of parents for their 
tasks in child-rearing has been in the 
nature of a folk movement in our coun- 
try. From its beginning, parent educa- 
tion has been a grass-roots movement, 
with its vitality stemming from the de- 
sire of mothers (and to a less extent 
fathers) to understand their children 
and themselves batter and to manage 
their roles more effectively. 

Noteworthy in this development has 
been the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, organized in 1897, with 
ncw more than fve million members 
in local associations across the courtry. 
In 1949 five regional consultants in par- 
ent education were appointed to hold 
training programs for leaders and other- 
wise to strengthen the parent education 


emphases of the movement. The Child 
Study Association of America,- organ- 
ized in 1888, has maintained a central 
program in child study and parent edu- 
cation in New York City and publishes 
the magazine, Child Study. Similar de- 
velopments have occurred in Baltimore, 
Maryland, and in Chicago, Illinois, over 
the past twenty-five years. The Child 
Conservation Leagues of the state of 
Ohio bring parent education opportuni- 
ties to thousands of parents in small 
study groups throughout thestate. Simi- 
larly the Michigan Child Study Asso- 
ciation operates through mothers’ study 
groups across the state of Michigan. 
The state of California has a full-time 
specialist in parent education with a 
vigorous program in operation through- 
out the state. Many other states and 
an increasing number of local communi- 
ties have well-developed parent educa- 
tion programs. Parent education is in- 
herently a part of a good school pro- 
gram, and teachers increasingly are 
being trained to bring parents into co- 
operative interaction in school and com- 
munity settings. Teacher-pupil-parent 
planning in the classroom is no longer 
a novelty (in some schools). 


YoutH EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY LIVING 


A study, conducted under the joint 
auspices of the National Council on 
Family Relations and the American So- 
cial Hygiene Association during the aca- 
demic year 1948-49, revealed some 632 


_ colleges offering one or more courses in 


marriage education, Some 60 per cent 
of these courses have some functional 
elements related directly to youth needs 
and interests, while the remaining 40 
per cent are concerned more largely 
with social problems-and history of the 
family. 

Schools are introducing education for 
family living at every level from the 
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nursery school through kindergarten and 
all twelve grades, with the greatest in- 
terest currently at the secondary level. 
High school texts, pamphlet materials, 
reference works, films, and other teach- 
ing aids are appearing in answer to the 
need voiced by teachers individually 
and in the many workshops in family 


life education conducted under univer- : 


sity auspices during the summer months. 
Home economics, social studies, and 
health and guidance teachers are those 
currently most active in marriage ard 
family life education within the schools. 

Community groups such as the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, church youth groups, and 
similar character-building agencies are 
devoting increasing amounts of time 
and program development to such youth 
concerns as personality development, 
parent-youth interaction, boy-girl rela- 
tionships, dating processes, courtship be- 
havior, and preparation for marriage. 
Such programs emerge out of the re- 
quests of young people for help with 
urgent developmental tasks related to 
establishing themselves within the dat- 
ing group as well as selecting their mates 
and preparing for marriage and home 
building. 


LIMITATIONS OF CURRENT PROGRAMS 
FOR FAMOaLY STABILITY 


Recent studies, such as Earl L. Koos’s 
Families in Trouble (King’s Crawn 
Press, 1946), and Reuben Hill’s Fams- 
lies under Stress (Harpers, 1949), indi- 
cate clearly what community workers 
have sensed for some time, that most 
families “muddle through” their crises 
without assistance in spite of the myriad 
of resources availeble. Too many fami- 
lies in the typical American community 
fall through the net of organized serv- 
ices. Somehow we need to co-ordinate 
further our resources for meeting real 
needs of families. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY 
RELATIONS 


The multiplicity of professional inter- 
ests in family life were brought together 
in 1938 in the establishment of the Na- 
tional Council: on Family Relations. 
Through this fellowship, ongoing oppor- 
tunities are provided for persons with 
professional interests in marriage and 
family life from whatever discipline 
(law, medicine, home economics, social 
wcrk, education, sociology, and others) 
to come together to consider common 
problems and promote integrated pro- 
grams for the stability of family life. 

Twelve national committees, with 
counterparts at state and regional levels, 
carry on projects around the calendar 
ard conduct section meetings at the 
time of annual conferences: (1) Eco- 
nomic Basis of the Family, (2) Educa- 
tion for Marriage and the Family in the 
Colleges, (3) Education for Marriage 
and Family in the Community, (4) 
Education for Marriage and the Family 
ir. the Schools, (5) International Liai- 
son, (6) Marriage and Family Coun- 
seling, (7) Marriage and Family Law, 
(3) Marriage and Family Research, 
(9) Mass Media, (10) Parent Educa- 
ton, (11) Religion and the Family, 
and (12) Teacher Preparation. 

Six Regional Councils on Family Re- 
lations carrying on regional aspects of 
the total program are functioning at 
present as follows: (1) Midwest Coun- 
cil on Family Relations, (2) New. Eng- 
land Council on Family Relations, (3) 
Pacific Northwest Council on Family 
Relations, (4) Rocky Mountain Coun- 
cil on Family Relations, (5) Southern 
Council on Family Relations, and (6) 
Tri-State Council on Family Relations. 

Active committees and councils 
-unction within the following states: 
Alabama, Arkansas, northern Cali- 
fornia, southern California, Connecticut, 
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Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. 

Local Councils on Family Relations 
are being formed in many communities 
throughout the Urited States. 

Marriage and Family Living, official 
journal of the National Council, is the 
veice of the various interests, concerns, 
ard programs from the several disci- 
plines, the twelve working committees, 
ard the state, regional, and local coun- 
cils on family reletions. The national 
headquarters at the University of Chi- 
cago Carries on a program of consultant 
service to thousands of schools, col- 
leges, community organizations, and pro- 
fessional personnel in answer to their 
requests for assistance of various types 
in pursuit of their goals in stabilizing 
family life. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON FAMILY 
LIFE 


At the first annual meeting of the 
National Council on Family Relations 
in 1938, there was an urgent plea for 
a White House Conference on “The 
Family,” articulated by Sidney E. Gold- 
stein, who said in part, “We... re- 
alize . . . the need for a national con- 
ference, especially in view of the crisis 
which seems to be developing in mar- 
riage and family life at the present 
time—a crisis as serious as the crisis 
which is developing in our economic sys- 
tem and political order.” + 

The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation meeting in 1944 started the ball 
rolling for the Netional Conference on 
Family Life which was held in Wash- 
ington, May 5-8, 1948. Evelyn Millis 
Duvall was loaned by the National 
1 Address published in Living, January 1939. 


Council to invite other national organi- 
zations with central interests in the 
family to cosponsor the conference. 
Some 125 national voluntary organiza- 
tions accepted the invitation. Ernest 
G. Osborne served as Program Coordi- 
nator. Sheaves of working papers and 
reports of the background committees 
on (1) The American Family—Factual 
Background and (2) Dynamics of 
Family Interaction, and of the action- 
areas (community participation, coun- 
seling and guidance, economic welfare, 
education, health and medical care, 
home management, housing, legal prob- 
lems, recreation, and social welfare), 
are available through the National Con- 
ference on Family Life.’ 


FAMILY RESEARCH TRENDS 


Since the turn of the century there 
has been a noticeable trend toward in- 
creasing research emphasis on the dy- 
namics of-family interaction, person- 
ality development, and factors making 
for success in marriage. In an unpub- 
lished analysis, Reuben Hill summarizes 
family research trends as follows: 


Beginning with the 20-year period of 
1895-1914 sociological writings on the 
family clustered around three principal in- 
terests 


a. The origin and evolution of the family 
and its forms in primitive and historic 
society 

b. Appraisal of the institutional changes in 
the family since the industrial revolu- 
tion. (The writers were concerned with 
the question, “Did these changes consti- 
tute progress?”) 

c Contemporary social problems and their 
control. 


During the next decade, 1915-26, the in- 
terest of researchers shifted appreciably to 
the problems of the contemporary family; 
away from the question of historical origins 
of the family. The mores of the family 


2 Address 10 East Fortieth Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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were first questioned seriously during this 

period. 

a. Quantitative studies of divorce, birth 
rates, family size showed increased ap- 
preciation of statistical methods. 

b The worman’s problem and sex came into 
prominence with books, articles, and 
monographs appearing frequently on 
these topics. 

c. The interactional approach was launched 
but really flourished only in the next 
twenty vears. 


During the period 1927-48, the basic 
orientation of family research has been 
toward explaining family disorganization, 
stressing difficulties in obtaining happiness 
in marriage, tensions in parent-child rela- 
tions, and inadequacy in the performance 
of other family fynctions. Some notice- 
able shift in the last ten years to the ques- 
tion of success in marriage tc explain what 
holds marriage together, (not why divorce, 
but why stay married!). 


The increasing interest of sociologists 
in family research is apparent in the an- 
nual censuses of reported research of 
the American Sociological Society within 
the past decade: 


Number of Family 
Research Projects 
Year Reported 
1942 13 
1943 21 
1944 29 
1945 40 
1946 47 
1947 51 
1948 60 
1949 77 


Sociologists rank marriage and family 
second out of twenty-three fields of 
study in frequency of research projects 
reported. 

The 1947 Census of Current Research 
Projects (interdisciplinary) of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations, 
conducted by Ralph O. Ojemann, 
showed the numbers of projects re- 
ported for a broad cross section of 


studies, as follows: studies of the ef- 
fects of family relationships on person- 
ality development of the child, 20 
projects reported; evaluation of teach- 
ing and counseling in marriage and 
family life, 18 projects; survey and 
analysis of family practices, 13; survey 
and analysis of courtship and marriage 
practices, 10; war and its relation to the 
family, 8; history of marriage and the 
family, 4; relation of the family to 
school, church, and community, 4; pre- 
diction of success in marriage, 2; mar- 
riage and family law, 1; father roles, 1; 
miscellaneous problems of family: hous- 
ing, fertility, sexual adequacy, careers 
and home, only children, home manage- 
ment, and family adjustments of Japa- 
nese evacuees, 12. 

Multidisciplinary teams made up of 
psychologists, sociologists, anthropolo- 
gists, biologists, and home economists 
are at work studying personality devel- 
opment in the family in such centers as 
University of Chicago, Harvard, Yale, 
and the State University of Iowa. 

In 1945 the National Council on 
Family Relations invited research work- 
ers exploring the effects of the war on 
marriage and family relations to share 
their research plans and findings with 
one another. A division of labor was 
worked out, and plans for compiling 
comparable data proved to be generally 
valuable. 

For the past two years a committee 
of the Social Science Research Council 
under the direction of Leonard Cottrell 
has been examining the completed ~re- 
search on the family and has charted 
directions for future research. Several 
memoranda outlining significant projects 
which lend themselves to multidisci- 
plinary collaboration are being prepared. 


New RESEARCH REQUIREMENTS 


Recognizing the need for intensive ex- 
perience in working together, learning a 
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common interprofessional language, and 
planning collaborative research projects 
and procedures, the University of Chi- 
cago held a pioneer co-operative Work- 
shop on Marriage and Family Research, 
August 14-September 1, 1950, where 
experienced research workers from such 
fields as anthropology, child develop- 
ment, home economics, psychology, so- 
ciclogy, social work, and statistical 
analysis convened from more than a 
score of the research centers of the coun- 
try. This kind of venture seems to be 
indicated if family research is to do 


more than nibble at the perimeter of 
the vast area of unknowns in marriage 
and family life. 

Research co-ordination has unlocked 
the secret of the atom in the field of 
the physical sciences. The mysteries 
of personality formation, of the proc- 
esses that go on at every stage of the 
family life cycle, of the dynamics of 
interaction between members of the 
family and between family and com- 
munity, may yet yield to similar disci- 
plined co-ordinated attacks within the 
social sciences. 


Evelyn Mslhs Duvall, Ph.D., Chicago, Iiinots, 1s consultant for the National Counci 


on Family Relations with headquarters at the University of Chicago. 


She has taught 


ercduate classes and seminars and led workshops sn marriage and family life in numerous 
colleges and unsverstives, and has served as consultant and resource leader for hundreds 
of communsty and college programs in marriage and family hfe education. She ts author 
of Family Living (1950), Facts of Life and Love (1950), co-author of When You Marry 
(with Reuben Hill, 1945), Leading Parents Groups (with S. M. Duvall, 1946), and other 
works. She is associate editor of Marriage and Family Living, and compiler of Family 
Lije Materials (1949). She was co-chairman (with Reuben Hill) of the Committee on 
Dynamics of Family Interaction, of the National Conference on Family Life, and co- 
editor of the committee report. 


Social Engineering and the Divorce Problem 


By WILLAN J. Goope 


IKE many social problems, the 
“divorce problem” is multiplex in 
character, and cannot be s>lved without 
major changes in the sociezy itself. We 
are therefore committed tə both a rec- 
ognition of the magnitude sf the changes 
necessary, and an acceptance of the nec- 
essarily patchwork, small-scale, charac- 
ter of our efforts to solve it. That 
practitioners in this field of applied so- 
cial science ordinarily accept neither of 
these alternatives is due to a failure to 
see either the complex cheracter of the 
problem or the implications of various 
approaches to the problem This is not 
only true for the sociologist who may 
incidentally act as counselor; it is also 
true for the family life educator, the 
clerical family adviser, the psychiatrist, 
the sociodramatist, the sociatrist, and 
the mental hygienist. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF 
SOCIAL ENGINEEEING z 


Although a first glance at the field 
of social engineering yields an analogy 
with ‘engineering in any other field, or 
with public health work, a second glance 
is enough to see that there are important 
differences: This is particularly true 
for the field of family counseling. Fur- 
ther, the situation is compHcated by the 
fact that there is little recoznition of the 
differences, which center ebout the pe- 
culiar status of the ends b2ing pursued. 


1'To the authors knowledge, Kingsley Davis 
was the first to point out these differences sys- 
tematically, in “The Application of Science to 
Personal Relations," American sociological Re- 
view, Vol. 1 (1936), pp 236-47, and “Mental 
Hygiene and the Class Structure,” Psychiatry, 
Vol. 1 (1938), pp. 55-65. The present treat- 
ment of this point, however, is somewhat dif- 
ferent. 


In any engineering field, the prac- 
titioner is ordinarily faced with a prob- 
lem posed by a group of ends to be 
achieved. These ends, or goals, have 
been defined as good by a set of values, 
and are to be achieved by techniques. 
These, in turn, have been derived from 
a body of knowledge, usually compiled 
from the products of several theoretical 
sciences. When the problem is a diff- 
cult one, its difficulty is usually due to 
a lack of knowledge: the cost of the 
project is too high because our tech- 
niques are inefficient, or we do not have 
the necessary techniques. The problem 
of values is not usually crucial, for it 
has been solved before the engineer is 
put to work. In some cases there is 
such a problem, but the engineer is 
merely to furnish information to those 
who are to decide. Further, the de- 
cision is finally based on values on 
which there is general agreement. 

For example, on the basis of a num- 
ber of values and goals (efficiency, quick 
transportation, need for urban expan- 
sion, convenience) we may face the 
problem of building a bridge. ‘There 
may be negative values (property has 
to be condemned, existing ferry com- 
panies may be put out of business, high- 
ways may be disrupted), but the engi- 
neer does not solve the value problem. 
Rather, various engineers will be called 
upon for knowledge—a matter of what 
is, rather than what ought to be. The 
client, not the engineer, decides the final 
value problem. The latter solves the 
technical problem—-how is it to be 
done? how much does it cost? 

The situation is not greatly different 
for the public health officer, since the 
value of health is a widespread one, on 
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which there is general social agreement. 
Similarly, the mecical practitioner can 
assume that health is a good, and can 
use all his energies (within certain lim- 
its of cost, to be sure) to attain that 
end for his patient. For certain. fields 
of social engineering, the situation be- 
comes somewhat more charged>with con- 
flicting values and implicit value as- 
sumptions, but without great differ- 
ences: penology, juvenile delinquency 
prevention and therapy, criminology, 
drug addiction prevention and therapy, 
aid for retarded, crippled, and orphaned 
children, and so forth. 

When, however, we consider the prob- 
lem set by the phrase “divorce pre- 
vention,” it is clear that the central 
problem is the value problem, not the 
technical problem. In common with a 
number of other social problems, this is 
characterized by a lack of consensus as 
to values, and by a deficiency in precise 
technical knowledge, which in turn is 
undoubtedly due somewhat to the lack 
of consensus.’ 

- A closer examination of the relation- 
ship between the social engineer and 
other professional practitioners indicates 
that in practice the two share many ele- 
ments in common. However, these ele- 
ments are different in degree, so that 
one can place the engineer of the physi- 
cal sciences at one extreme, and the so- 
cial engineer at the other. Then it is 
clearly seen that the social engineer- 
_ Ing fields show the following character- 
istics: 

CHARACTERISTICS OF SOCIAL 
ENGINEERING 


1. Whatever the technical knowledge 
being sought, or the character of the 
immediate problem, the ultimate, im- 
plicit goal is happiness. When the coun- 


2 That is to say, our lack of goal focus pre- 
vents the systematic accumulation of relevant 
knowledge. This is not, of course, the only 
element in this deficiency. 


selor—family, clinical, psychiatric, or 
other—deals with an individual case, 
he is trying to solve the problem of hap- 
piness. When the social engineer at- 
tempts a broad-scale solution to a so- 
cial problem, such as slums, juvenile 
delinquency, or illegitimacy, he believes 
that this will make for happier indi- 
viduals. Indeed, in the brochures of 
reformers this is made clear by the pic- 
tures of unhappy children. In the more 
sophisticated statements of social pa- 
thologists there is but a thin veil over 
this ultimate goal. Sometimes other 
words are used, such as “adjustment,” 
“emotional stability,” or “wiping out of 
misery,” but the basic meaning does not 
change much from one such analysis to 
another. 

This is, of course, a basic value in 
western society, and in this country 
pervades most of our attempts at 
analysis. Further, as we shall note, it 
complicates the solutions to other so- 
cial problems. í 

2. The social engineer is serving sev- 
eral types of clients at the same time. 
In general, the physical engineer is serv- 
ing only one. The former may be at- 
tempting to serve his client, as in a 
tamily clinic, but he is also serving the 
client’s family and associates, and the 
larger society. All of these have a di- 
rect stake in the outcome. The social 
engineer is ethically bound to consider 
at least the client’s family, and usually 
cannot accept the notion that his only 
duty is to fnd the ways in which the 
client can achieve his own desires. In- 
deed, such a notion appears shocking to 
the family counselor, although it is a 
commonplace in many professional fields. 

In the latter, in a not exaggerated 
sense, the client is paying his money for 


8 For the more generalized frameworks used 
by social pathologists, see Wiliam J. Goode, 
“Conceptual Schemata in the Field of Socal 
Disorganizatlon,” Social Forces, Vol. 26 (1947), 
pp. 19-25. 
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the technical knowledge which will allow 
him to do as he pleases. Within the 
limits of legality, of course, and those 
of “the ethics of the profession” (that 
is, the code of self-protection accepted 
by its members), the professional may 
be permitted to act freely in the inter- 
est of the individual client. 

For the social fields, it is only neces- 
sary to point out that this notion is not 
acceptable. Further, there would be 
strong interference from official agencies 
if such a philosophy were to be carried 
out in practice. The social engineer is 
supposed to serve the whole society, and 
this is especially so in the case of the 
family. 

3. The lack of clarity as to values 
suggests another difference, although 
here the difference is not great: the 
fields of social engineering exhibit a 
strong rationalistic bias. ‘There is a 
common feeling that knowledge alone 
will solve most of the problems. Knowl- 
edge of sex, for example, will prevent 
the younger generation from following 
the example of their elders. Knowledge 
of one’s own psychodynamisms will free 
one from compulsions, hysterias, and so 
on. “If we only understand” the case, 
the solution is self-evident. The engi- 
neer shares this bias, but is somewhat 
more inclined to make clear to the client 
that his technical competence is inap- 
plicable until the goals and values are 
established. He is clearer as to the 
limits of that competence; knowing how 
to build a summer cottage within cost 
limits is a different problem from that 
of whether it ought to be built. 

4. As a consequence of (3), there are 
more problems of value-contradiction in 
the social fields. They are to be found 
within the individual client, and be- 
tween him and his family or the larger 


4 For a general discussion of rationalism as 
an element in western thought, see Talcott 
Parsons, The Structure of Socicl Action (2nd 
ed., Glencoe: The Free Press, 1549), pp. 51 fi. 


society. The structural engineer may 
point out to his client the various con- 
tradictions, but these are not the engi- 
neer’s problem. The latter can begin to 
use his skills when the values have been 
placed in a hierarchical arrangement so 
that decisions can be made. The engi- 
neer may help by: (a) pointing out 
these contradictions, (6) calculating the 
costs of each possible set of values or 
goals, and (c) offering some alterna- 
tives. However, he is not himself con- 
cerned directly with these contradic- 
tions. These are the concern of the 
client. 

5. A number of subsidiary points can 
be catalogued under the basic difference, 
implied in (4), that for the expert in 
social problems the value problem is 
the central one, even though he may 
be unwilling to recognize it. He may, 
in his capacity as expert, perform func- 
tion a, b, and c as noted in (4), but 
usually this will not solve the problem. 
He must go on to the point of (d) per- 
suading his client that one course of ac- 
tion is “best” on the basis of values 
which may not be made explicit, or (e) 
actually attempting a therapy which 
will have the same result as d. He has 
to point out the value system of the 
larger society, and in general he must 
push his client in the direction of con- 
formity to it. That he often fails to 
recognize his own activity in this re- 
spect is only evidence that he does not 
see that the values can be questioned. 


VALUE PROBLEMS IN THE FIELD 
oF DIVORCE 


These points can be spelled out more 
concretely, before considering a num- 
ber of formal attacks on the problem of 
divorce. Let us consider three cases 
with which the author has had recent 
contact: 

Case 1: A wealthy man who has lived 
with his wife for fifteen years while ac- 
quiring his property, finds that his sta- 
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tus allows him to marry a young and 
lovely woman. He is “tired” of his 
older, less handsome wife, who will 
probably not be able to find another 
husband easily. 

Case 2: A career woman has had a 
pleasant companionship with her less 
successful husband. She moves in dif- 
ferent circles, and decides to divorce 
her husband merely because she sees no 
real advantage in continuing a relation- 
ship without great depth or stimulation. 
Tae precipitating element is that she 
has an excellent job opportunity in a 
distant city, and wishes to take advan- 
tage of it. . 

Case 3: The husband drinks heavily. 
He loves his wife and children, but 
wastes his money and often stays away 
from home for days at a time. After 
bearing this for a number of years, the 
woman decides that this is a bad home 
for the children, and has lost her love 
for the husband. She wishes to file suit 
for divorce. 

How does the family counselor solve 
such problems? Let us look at some 
of the contradictory values involved in 
their solution: 

l. Family stability is good; divorce is 
bed. (la) Happiness is good; unhappi- 
ness, or even lack of happiness, is bad. 

2. Personal freedom and choice of the 
road to happiness, career, and so forth, 
are good, as long as these are lawful. 
(2a) Breaking up of home is bad, even 
if lawful, so one should not have this 
freedom. 

3. Children should have both par- 
erts; separation and divorce are bad for 
their emotional health. (3a) Rearing 
children in an unhappy home is not 
conducive to their emotional health. 


Our Goa 


Even such a crude presentation points 
up the character of the value problem. 
When we talk of attacks on the divorce 
problem, which of the following is really 


our goal: (1) reduction of the divorce 
rate; (2) stability of the family; (3) 
happiness of the family; (4) happiness 
of the individual; (5) family stability 
based on happiness; (6) emotionally 
healthy home for the children? 

If there were no value contradictions, 
we could accomplish the first goal by 
prohibiting divorce entirely. By strin- 
gent laws, which would violate other 
values, we could accomplish the second 
to a degree" ‘The third is probably 
impossible to achieve in modern urban 
society. Clearly, we do not accept the 
fourth goal entirely, since all attempts 
to solve the divorce problem emphasize 
the need for “give and take,” “self- 
sacrifice,” “less selfishness,” ‘consider- 
ing the whole family,” and similar ideas. 
We will not accept the philosophy that 
we serve only one client, the individual. 
As to the sixth goal, we find that most 
problem experts hold to the implicit be- 
lief that a happy home‘is an emotion- 
ally healthy atmosphere for the growth 
of children.* Whether this is the case, 
of course, deserves some study. 

If, as seems likely, the goal sought is 
(5), we still face a value problem first 
—Whose happiness? then the technical 
one as to how this can be accomplished 
within this society. At least on the 
first interviews with family members, 


5 Furthermore, it is clear that it is the in- 
stability of divorce that is contrary to our 
values, and not instability in general. The 
greater proportion of marriages are broken by 
death, not by divorce. See Paul H. Jacobson, 
“Differentials in Divorce by Duration of Mar- 
rlage and Size of Family,” American Socio- 


` logical Review, Vol. 15 (1950)%-pp. 235-44; 


“Total Marital Dissolutions in the United 
States,” Studies in Population (George F. 
Mair, ed. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1949), pp. 3-15. 

6 For the number of children involved, see 
Jacobson, “Differentials in Divorce... ,” 
op. cit, p. 239; Kingsley Davis, “Children of 
Divorced Parents: A Sociological and Sta- 
tistical Analysis,” Law and Contemporary 
Problems, Summer, 1944, pp. 700-720. 
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there is no facile answer to the first 
question, for one spouse wishes to re- 
main married, and will be unhappy if 
the marriage ends. The other spouse 
desires a divorce, and is unhappy while 
the marriage continues. One of the 
children sees the divorce as a good 
_ riddance of one parent, while the other 
child feels rejected by both parents in 
divorce or marriage. 

Clearly, the counselor must employ 
persuasion or therapy to change the de- 
sires of these individuals if they are to 
coincide in a direction which will lead 
to their individual happiness and there- 
fore lead to a stable family life, as well 
as be in general consonance with the 
family values of the larger society. 
Mere information will not solve such a 
problem. Outlining to the couple the 
consequences of divorce may make them 
stay together, but only because the al- 
ternative seems worse.” Their attitudes 
must be changed if they are to find hap- 
piness in their family life. 

Furthermore, we then face a much 
more fundamental set of considerations, 
growing from the inevitably patchwork 
character of individual counseling. We 
attempt to make a given family happy 
by changing what its members desire. 
Their goals and values must point in 
the direction of happiness in family life. 
But what is the origin of these values? 
Unless we hold to the thesis that the 
divorcing families are not a pathological 
product of socialization in our culture, 
we must recognize that we shall con- 
tinue to produce individuals who can- 

T Furthermore, the consequences of divorce 
itself are not entirely negative. See Harvey J. 
Locke and William J. Klausner, “Marital Ad- 
justment of Divorced Persons in Subsequent 
Marriages,” Sociology and Social Research, 
Vol. 33 (1948), pp. 97-101; Locke, “Predict- 
ing Marital Adjustment by Comparing a Di- 
vorced and a Happily Married Group,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, Vol. 12 (1947), pp. 
189 ff. On the counseling side, see William J. 


Goode, “Education for Divorce,” Marriage 
and Family Living, Vol. 9 (1947), pp. 25-36. 


not be happy in a continued family life. 
Consequently, our efforts at individual 
therapy will always touch only a small 
proportion of the total number of cases. 
Any effort short of changing basically 
the value structure of the society will 
remain piecemeal and of little conse- 
quence." 


ForMAL ATTACKS ON THE PROBLEM 


This can be more easily seen by 
noting briefly the main attacks which 
are being made on the problem. With 
some injustice, these may be catego- 
rized as follows: (1) legal reform; (2) 
family counseling—sociodrama, sociatry, 
the family “expert”; (3) individual 
therapy—psychological clinic, psychi- 
atrist, psychoanalyst, and so forth; (4) 
clerical advice; (5) family life educa- 
tion; (6) techniques for prediction of 
marital happiness. 


Legal reform 


Legal reform takes several forms, of 
which the commonest is the proposal 
that the divorce laws be made more 
stringent. In addition, various legal 
groups have made attempts to establish 
common divorce laws for the various 
states. Some of the former proposals 
suggest periods of waiting; others sug- 
gest fewer grounds for divorce. 

As most social analysts know, these 
do not bear seriously on the problem. 
It is not a sufficient answer to such pro- 
posals to point out that other countries 
have less stringent laws, with lower di- 
vorce rates. Within a given cultural 
structure, the changes in divorce laws 
do have an effect on the rates. Never- 
theless, the divorce rate is a symptom, 

7a Although, as Kingsley Davis properly 
points out in this issue of THe ANNALS, there 
are structural-functional limits to the upward 
rise in the divorce rate. 

8 For a succinct analysis of this point, see 
Meyer F. Nimkoff, The Family (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947), pp. 657-60. 
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and changing the laws really obscures 
or makes apparent the symptoms. If 
divorce is prohibited, the rate is indeed 
reduced to zero; but we have done 
nothing about unhappiness in marriage, 
or the willingness of many to separate 
or to establish other ties. Even forced 
weiting is an inadequate stopgap, since 
most parents who divorce have consid- 
ered the problem for a long time.® Ra- 
tionalizing the laws will simplify many 
knotty legal tangles, but such changes 
do not affect the family structure of the 
society. 


Femily counseling 


Family counselirg is likely to become 
a major profession within the coming 
years, and undoubtedly it will aid a 
number of clients in the process of self- 
clarification. Whether supported by 
community funds or clients’ fees, it will 
make a contribution not to be ignored. 
In an age when many are seeking guid- 
ance, it offers what advice an expert 
may have. Yet this must not prevent 
us from seeing the following points: 
(1) Now, and for decades to come, 
there will be few such experts to take 
care of the flood of cases. A conserva- 
tive estimate of the number of cases 
would be no fewer than 1,500,000 each 
year, for the number of actual divorces 
will fluctuate about the figure of half 
a million each vear.?® (2) A large pro- 


° In a recent study, for example, the author 
found that the perioc between seriously con- 
sidering divorce and the time of filing suit 
was over two years for one-third of the 425 
cases. For 70 per cent, the period was over 
fiv2 months. See the outline of this study in 
William J. Goode, “Problems in Postdivorce 
Adjustments,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 14 (1949), pp. 394-401. The author has, 
however, proposed as one useful legal stopgap 
a tie between family counseling and the court, 
achieved by making the former an arm of the 
latter (see Dicta, Virginia Law Weekly, May 
18, 1950), and has helped to draft proposed 
legislation toward that end. 

~0 See Davis, op. cit. note 6 supra, and 


portion of the cases will not come to 
any counseling organization. (3) Those 
who do come will be a select group, 
composed of white-collar classes, those 
dedicated to self-help, and in general 
those whose cases are more amenable 
to therapy. (4) While the experts are 
attempting to help the proportionally 
small number of cases with which they 
can deal, nothing is being done about 
the society itself, which produces indi- 
viduals unable to be happy in marriage. 
It is as if we had an inadequate number 
of physicians to handle a growing num- 
ber of typhoid cases, while doing noth- 
ing about the conditions which produced 
the cases. 


Individual therapy 


It must be clear that these points ap- 
ply equally well to the individual thera- 
pist (psychological clinician, psychi- 
atrist, and sc forth), with these added 
points: (5) The divorce cases are al- 
most certainly not composed mainly of 
pathological individuals in our genera- 
tion, although it is possible that a high 
proportion of divorces did once fall into 
such a category. Many divorcees are 
not emotionally unstable in any clinical 
sense, even though they cannot adjust 
to their particular marriages. As a 
consequence, psychological therapy of 
some sort is not the solution for the di- 
vorce problem. Further, (6) it is par- 
ticularly true in the case of the divorce 
problem that the entire family must be 
involved directly, and not alone through 
the individual receiving therapy. Con- 
sequently, whatever the contribution of 
the various branches of individual 
therapy to the solution of emotional 
sicknesses, their contribution to the gen- 


Jacobson, of. ci. note 6 supra, for calculations 
of the number and rate of divorces. It is a 
conservative estimate that for every consum- 
mated divorce there are two other cases need- 
ing help. 
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eral social problem of divorce is likely 
to be of little value. 


Clerical advice 


The previous points apply equally to 
the counseling done by religious ad- 
visers, with the further point (7) that 
it is precisely the secularism, the lack 
of strength of religious faith, that ac- 
centuates the problems of family sta- 
bility and individual happiness. The 
continued increase in church member- 
ship is not accompanied by increasing 
religious fervor or faith, and as a conse- 
quence the religious counselors for these 
problems are very likely. to lean most 
heavily on the technical knowladge 
drawn from secular sources. The cleric 
possesses the advantage, of course, that 
his clients are more likely to accept his 
authority, else they would not seek that 
type of counselor. They may thus be 
open to persuasion on religious grounds. 
Yet it is symptomatic of the major so- 
cial problems of this era that fewer indi- 
viduals seek such guidance, and an in- 
creasing number of these individuals 
may ignore the guidance, once given. 


Family life education 


The swiftly burgeoning field of family 
life education at least recognizes the 
time focus of the problem. The prob- 
lem lies in the socialization process, in 
the childhood period. If we continue 
the same socialization forces, we shall 
produce the same types of adults. We 
“must, then, introduce changes in these 
forces. ‘This program can, and very 
likely will, come in time to include 
within itself most of the pupils of the 
Nation at one time or another. Of 
course, in its present form it cften 
touches only high school students, but 
this will presumably be remedied as the 
program becomes a standard part of the 
curriculum. 

The problem of teacher supply may 
be an important one for this approach, 


but the attempts to implement this pro- 
gram at the graduate level will in time 
fill that gap.** Present attempts at as- 
sessment of results. as well as tests of 
teacher adequacy, must remain incon- 
clusive for a while. We can, however, 
point out a basic weakness in this type 
of program, a weakness that is likely to 
vitiate its potentially important results 
in the future as well as the present. 
The program exhibits a strongly ra- 
tionalistic bias, and the value conflict 
in the parents of the children will in all 
likelihood continue this bias, as the 
only basis on which agreement is pos- 
sible. Furthermore, even if this weak- 
ness were to be eliminated, the effect of 
one school element in the total sociali- 
zation process would not be enough to 
change the basic value structure of the 
children taking part in the curriculum. 

There is little doubt that the family 
life curricula, varied as they are, do 
offer the child a body of knowledge 
which he might otherwise not obtain. 
Much of -this information is relevant to 
family adjustment, although its exact 
contribution has not been measured: 
the care and feeding of infants, concep- 
tion and gestation, cooking, budgeting, 
house planning, and other items. One 
can at least maintain that to the extent 
that divorce is due to a lack of such 
knowledge, this type of curriculum can 
make a contribution. 
also include information on personality 
development, and this knowledge can be 
of use in marital adjustment. 

However, the curriculum has no tools 
for implementing different attitudes and 
values concerning family structure, ex- 
cept to the degree that teacher-pupil re- 
lationships do so in any classwork. To 
offer knowledge is not the same as to 
inculcate a set of goals and adjustment 


11 For a more detailed analysis of teacher 
attitudes and curriculum, see Leonard Moss, 
“Family Life Education in the High School,” 
M.A. thesis, Wayne University, 1950. 


Some curricula - 
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patterns which allow the adult to find 
his happiness in a stable marriage. In- 
deed, we rather see that the curriculum 
must deal with factual materials in the 
main, for any concerted and systematic 
effort to “propagandize” the child would 
encounter serious opposition on the 
parts of the parents, whose values differ 
from one another in important ways. 
The curriculum encounters some opposi- 
tion even in its attempt to present facts 
on such delicate matters as sex. But to 
change the character of its presentation 
so as to include value-training as well, 
would be to open itself to attacks from 
bcth private individuals and organized 


groups. 


Predictive techniques 


The developmert of techniques for 
th2 prediction of marital happiness is 
consonant with our value system, in 
that it holds to the implicit notion that 
those who marry should do so only if 
tha chances of being happy are great. 
This approach remains substantially 
undeveloped. Terman’s work was not 
continued to any considerable degree. 
while the series of research projects 
which began under the direction of 
Burgess have not resulted in a refined 
schedule with a high validity.* The 
orginal sample was highly selected, and 


-2 Both Terman’s end Burgess’ work was 
preceded by the MA. thesis of Richard O 
Lang, “A Study of the Degree of Happiness 
or Unhappiness in Marriage ... ,” University 
of Chicago, 1932. Cf. Lewis M. Terman, 
Psichological Factors in Marital Happiness, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938; and Ernest 
W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Predicting 
Success or Failure in Marriage, New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1929. The study by Locke, 
op. cit note 7 supra, grew out of this stimulus, 
as did studies by Paul Wallin, Robert F. 
Winch, E. Lowell Kelly, and others, of en- 
gaged couples, rural couples, divorced couples, 
and similar subjects. See the discussion of 
this tool in Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. 
Locke, The Family (New York: American 


no such work has been attempted with 
a representative population. 

Nor has the problem of couple suit- 
ability been faced, as against the essen- 
tially trait type of analysis used origi- 
nally. In addition, the tool does not 
allow the prediction of happiness for 
individuals who form an increasingly 
large proportion of the population: 
those who did not have happy parents, 
or attended church regularly, or ab- 
stained from sexual experimentation, 
and so on. 

As long as these and other weak- 
nesses remain, the power of prediction 
will be low, and correspondingly only a 
few couples will take it seriously. The 
research task is formidable, but of great 
potential use. 


Tue Basic PROBLEM 


The broad problem may be seen in 
its proper perspective by recognizing 
that a solution of the divorce problem 
requires an answer to the question, 
What causes divorce? But, as every 
family expert knows, this is a futile 
question, for the answer is useless: the 
society causes divorce. Rather, we 
must break the question into some of 
its components. For convenience, these 
may be grouped as follows: 

1. Precipitants and grounds: What 
sets off the final divorce decision? 
These are simple to tabulate, but they 
are merely symptoms of the problem. 
“Helling around,” drinking, desertion, 
nonsupport, are all consequences of 
deeper processes.?° 

2. Forces causing domestic discord: 
What pressures in the society make 
marital adjustment difficult? Here we 


Book Co., 19451, Chap. 15; also in the article 
by Ernest W. Burgess in this volume of Tur 
ANXALS. 

18 A good tabulation of this sort is to be 
found in Clarence W. Schroeder, Divorce in 
a City of 100,060 Population (Peoria: Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, 1939), Chaps. V-VL 


~ A 
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must place the conflicting role defini- 
tions taught to our children, the ro- 
mantic complex, economic instability, 
frigidity, differential class origins. Most 
of these, though not all, are on the in- 
crease in urban society."* 

3. Forces redefining the possible solu- 
tions for this discord: What pressures 
allow spouses to believe that the solu- 
tion is divorce? Here we must place 
the lessening stigma of divorce, the sta- 
tistical and public facts as to remarriage 
possibilities, the increasing economic op- 
portunities for the divorced woman, the 
changing judicial interpretation of the 
grounds for divorce. 

To change fundamentally the divorce 


14 Qne of the best analyses of discord re- 
mains that of Harriet R. Mowrer, Personality 
Adjustment and Domestic Discord, New York: 
American Book Co., 1935, 


picture, concerted attacks on both (2) 
and (3) are necessary. Discord alone 
or ease of divorce alone need not lead 
to divorce. Yet it is equally clear that 
these forces are inextricably funda- 
mental to the social structure of urban 
America. A social engineering program 
which merely informs, without changing 
any of the pressures internal to the 
growing child and external to his family 
unit as well, cannot seriously expect to 
obtain significant results. That the next 
generation would be a better-informed 
one goes without saying. However, the 
present generation is also better in- 
formed as to psychodynamic processes 
than was the last. Yet the present gen- 
eration, for all its knowledge, exhibits 
more behavioral and emotional disturb- 
ances, just as the next, for all its knowl- 
edge, will divorce at a still higher rate. 


William J. Goode, PhD., Detroit, Michigan, is in the Department of Sociology at 
Wayne University and is research associate at Columbia University. He ts the author 
of a forthcoming volume on Religion Among the Primitives, and contributes to various 


sociological journals. 


Planned Parenthood 


By Davi Lotu 


HE contribution of planned parent- 

hood to the stability of the family 
is roughly that of the architect to the 
stability of a house. Many beautiful, 
enduring buildings have been erected 
without the benefit of a blueprint. 
Many happy, healthy families have 
grown without thought as to the num- 
ber or spacing of children. Neverthe- 
less, home builders usually prefer both 
the architect and planned parenthood, 
for the very good reason that distress- 
irg experiences can be avoided. 

Planned parenthood is the utilization 
of medical knowledge for the procrea- 
tion of the number of children any given 
couple want to have, born when the 
femily is ready for them. For some 
couples this means the correction of in- 
fertility. For others it means severe 
limitation of offspring. For still others 
it means spacing pregnancies in terms 
o- the mother’s health and strength, the 
father’s education or career, housing fa- 
cilities, economic security, and all the 
ozher factors that intelligent parents re- 
gard as important for their children’s 
well-being. For a few couples, planned 
parenthood may mean simply allowing 
nature to take her course. 

Perhaps the most successful example 
of planned parenthood of which we 
have much intimate knowledge was pro- 
vided by the Gilbreths, of Cheaper by 
tae Dozen. Since both Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilbreth were outstanding experts on 
how to get things done with a minimum 
of effort and a maximum of result, it is 
not surprising that their considered de- 
csion to have six boys and six girls 
should have been carried to completion 
with smooth efficiency, evidence not 
only of their competence but of the 
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fact that plans for parenthood run to all 
sizes. 


BIRTH CONTROL 


Man’s efforts to control his own fer- 
tility are at least as old as recorded 
history, prescriptions for contraceptives 
and for treating sterility appearing in 
some of the earliest of written docu- 
ments. But planned parenthood as an 
organized social force is the product of 
our own time. It began in this country 
with birth control, a phrase coined and 
popularized by Margaret Sanger. From 
the very frst it was a health program, 
designed by Mrs. Sanger, who was a 
nurse, to help the slum mothers of 
thirty-odd years ago to escape from the 
tragic round of too rapid childbeariig, 
self-induced abortions, early invalidism, 
or death. 

The first American birth control clinic 
was opened by Mrs. Sanger in Brooklyn 
in 1916. For the next twenty years the 
steady progress of the movement was 
obscured by raids on clinics and doc- - 
tors, witticisms in the press, religious 
debates, and angry recriminations and 
court battles over the interpretation of 
the Comstock laws; many of the state 
laws as well as the Federal law lumped 
contraception with obscenity. By 1936, 
however, the value of birth control as 
a health service was generally recognized 
by the medical profession, by all the 
principal religious denominations save 
the Roman Catholic, and by a host of 
civic, educational, and professional or- 
ganizations. Everywhere except in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, birth 
control under medical supervision had 
become recognized as lawful, either 
through specific provision of law, court 


Pa 
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interpretation, or absence of any ref- 
erence to the subject in the statutes. 
Clinics were becoming an accepted 
part of the community’s network of 
health agencies. 

In the next year, North Carolina be- 
came the first state to incorporate birth 
control into its regular health services, 
a step which has been followed by South 
Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Florida. The United 
States Public Health Service receives 
applications for Federal support of such 
programs on the same basis as it does 
for a plan to control tuberculosis or 
combat malaria, or any other health 
project. 


EMERGENCE OF PLANNED PARENTHOOD 


The expansion of birth control into 
planned parenthood was a natural con- 
sequence of this general acceptance. 
Two other services were almost forced 
upon contraceptive clinics by the needs 
of their patients. Childless couples who 
ardently desired babies came to the doc- 
tors in these clinics for help, rightly sup- 
posing that an interest in controlling 
birth meant an interest in overcoming 
infertility. These doctors, too, were in 
general members of that medical spe- 
clalty which has some knowledge of 
sterility problems—although this has 
been one of the most neglected fields of 
medical research. 

Other patients brought to the clinic 
workers, especially to the physicians, a 
variety of family problems that were 
not directly concerned with their fer- 
tility, but turned out to be related to it 
in many instances. They had difficul- 
ties in marital adjustment, usually stem- 
ming from various conflicts, fears, and 
inhibitions about the sex act. Here 
again they found men and women who 
were better qualified than the average 
to help. At the same time, early pa- 
tients of the clinics, and their friends, 
began to want their grown-up and en- 


duction of human beings. 


gaged children to know more about the 
subject of parenthood than their parents 
did. These young people came seeking 
the information that would fit them 
physically and emotionally to start and 
rear their families. 

All this led workers in planned par- 
enthood to a painful realization of their 
lack of knowledge in certain fields, and 
it was knowledge that did not exist else- 
where. Adequate service to the public 
in all three areas of clinic effort was 
hampered by the great gaps in scientific 
understanding of human reproduction. 
The breeding of plants and animals is 
far better understood than is the repro- 
In 1948, 
when the National Research Council 
and the National Committee.on Ma- 
ternal Health undertook a program of 
research in human reproduction in co- 
operation with the Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America, it was found 
that the Federal Government alone was 
spending about $30,000,000 a year for 
research in animal and plant breeding. 
Less than $200,000 was being spent all 
over the country, as far as could be de- 
termined, on basic research in problems 
of human reproduction. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD PROGRAM 


Therefore, the Planned Parenthood 
program consists today of four principal 
parts: (1) conception control, (2) treat- 
ment for infertility, (3) education for 
marriage and parenthood, and (4) re- 
search in human reproduction. It is 
obvious how this program contributes 
to the stability of family life, but per- 
haps a few words on this point will ex- 
plain the attitude and the work of those 
who are engaged in the organized effort 
to further the program. 

Those who seek to make birth con- 
trol available to all who want and need 
it do not maintain that there is any 
ideal size of family. They say that 
there are only ideal families, and these 
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are of all sizes. But whatever the size, 
the parents should be the people who 
determine it on the basis of their own 
beliefs, desires, abilities, and resources. 
Whatever that size, some of the parents 
will need conception control to main- 
tain it. It is tree that Nature often 
puts an arbitrary ceiling on family size. 
The authoritative Whelpton-Kiser study 
of nearly 2,000 Indianapolis couples 
shows that fertility declines about 10 
per cent with each birth. That is, 10 
per cent of married couples are unable 
tc have even one child (a figure con- 
firmed by the general experience of the 
medical professior. and other, less ex- 
haustive, studies than that of Whelpton 
and Kiser). Ten per cent of the re- 
mainder will be unable to have more 
than one child. Ten per cent of those 
who have two children will be unable 
tc have three; anc so on down the line. 
But it would appear that most couples 
are physiologically capable of produc- 
irg more children than they can manage 
or want, and more than would be bene- 
ficial for society. Every time that hap- 
pens, the stability of the family is seri- 
ously threatened, and often it is de- 
stroyed. 

The divorce figures are not the only 
relevant statistics. Much more impor- 
tent are the records on delinquency, 
marital conflict and family deterioration 
which result from overcrowding, poor 
health or even death of the mother, 
sibling jealousy, economic strain, par- 
ental conflicts, and other ills. Studies 
Oo: criminals and celinquency show that 
culprits come in much greater propor- 
tion than their numbers warrant from 
the members of large families, especially 
large families where there has been 
little love and no economic security. 
The story of the neglect of older chil- 
dzen because the mother is constantly 
preoccupied with new babies is a fa- 
miliar one. And, as one public health 
authority has put it, “Better a living 


mother of four than a dead mother of 
ten.” 

The word “family” presupposes chil- 
dren, and therefore the treatment of in- 
fertility helps to create the family in 
the first place. Furthermore, it is the 
belief of the Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration that those couples who are will- 
ing to undergo the often tedious and ex- 
pensive tests and treatment necessary 
to correct infertility are generally among 
the most desirable parents. 

There are many other agencies con- 
cerned with the problem of adequate 
preparation for marriage and parent- 
hood. When a midwest city undertook 
to organize a co-operative program of 
education for engaged couples, it was 
found that thirty-seven agencies, in- 
cluding Planned Parenthood, not only 
were interested in taking part but had 
specific services and knowledge to con- 
tribute. The need for these services is 
the most recently discovered of all those 
which Planned Parenthood seeks to give. 
Perhaps because our discovery of this 
need is so recent, we are working espe- 


‘cially hard to make up for lost time, 


and that is true of educational institu- 
tions and others. Planned Parenthood’s 
share in this program is to help provide 
the factual information on the physical 
and emotional aspects of sex and repro- 
duction, information and guidance that 
help to avert the tensions or conflicts 
which disrupt so many homes. 
Research is essential to all the other 
three parts of the program, because all 
of them depend upon knowledge of hu- 
man reproduction. Until we know more 
about this subject, we shall be handi- 
capped in providing safe, simple, and 
acceptable contraceptives, correcting in- 
fertility, and preventing the destruction 
of families through ignorance not only 
of the physical aspects of marriage but 
of the impact of emotional disturbances. 
After the problem and the need have 
been recognized, there remains the ques- 
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tion of how well they can be solved and 
met. In this respect, the American 
family is relatively fortunate if we com- 
pare ‘our situation with that in most 
other parts of the world, and very badly 
off if we lcok at an ideal. 


CONCEPTION CONTROL 


Although contraception is recognized 
by the medical profession in general— 
and by leading authorities in other pro- 
fessions, too—as a medical responsi- 
bility, most Americans get their infor- 
mation on this subject from friends or 
the drugstore (if they get any informa- 
tion at all) or from advertisements 
which seek to sell products for “femi- 
nine hygiene” but are so worded as to 
lead to a belief that conception will be 
prevented. 

Studies made by Fortune Magazine 
in 1938 and by Grace Naismith for the 
American Mercury this year reveal what 
is generally known in the trade—that 
the bulk of the money spent for contra- 
ceptives, probably more than a quarter 
of a billion dollars annually, goes for 


these “feminine hygiene” products. In‘ 


general, they are singularly ineffective 
as contraceptives, being on about a par 
with plain water, and may be harmful. 


The next widest contraceptive market _ 


is the condom, which is also regarded 
by medical authorities as the second 
choice of all the various methods for 
preventing conception. It owes its 
popularity to word-of-mouth informa- 
tion, to drugstores, to the medical pro- 
fession, and to the widespread “social 
hygiene” propaganda of recent decades. 

The extent to which Americans seek 
birth control advice from the corner 
drugstore is not exactly known, but a 
poll of pharmacists in four states, made 
by the Planned Parenthood Federation, 
indicated that nearly all are consulted 
on this subject, and a vast majority of 
them “frequently.” The sample polled 
was too small to be of much value sta- 


tistically, but it proved what other 
studies—such as that of Professor Earl 
L. Koos of Rochester--have shown. 
This is the fact that a substantial pro- 
portion of all married couples rely upon 
the pharmacist for their birth control 
information. r 
Until recent years, physicians were 
neither a frequent nor an informed 
source. Few of the older men had re- 
ceived medical school training in con- 
traceptive techniques. Dr. Alan F. 
Guttmacher of Johns Hopkins Medical 
School polled physicians all over the 
country and in 1947 published the re- 
sults of a truly representative survey. 
Only 25 per cent of the doctors had had 
training in this feld in medical school, 
and only 10 per cent of those gradu- 
ated before 1935. The encouraging 
thing about this survey was that 75 per 
cent of those graduated after 1935 had 
had such training. Therefore, the phy- 
siclan is becoming more and more a 
source of birth control information for 
his patients. Not only has training 
been increased (thousands who had 
none in medical school have received it 
since), but more than 96 per cent of 
the doctors approved of contraception 
for some reason, with social and eco- 
nomic factors almost as important to 
them as the purely medical indications, 
such as heart disease or tuberculosis. 


The clinics 


The special contraceptive clinic is 
the outgrowth of the organized birth 
control movement originated by Mrs. 
Sanger. There are‘now approximately 
550 of these clinics located in 38 states. 
All of them are under medical super- 
vision. About half of them are main- 
tained by public health departments, 
mostly in the seven Southern states 
which offer this service routinely. Nearly 
all of the other half are maintained by 
affiliates of the Planned Parenthood 
Federation. A few—fewer than 60, it 
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is believed—are maintained by hos- 
pitals, usually for the use of their own 
patients or at bast for the neighbor- 
hoods they serve. The Planned Parent- 
hood Federation receives reports on pa- 
tient loads and other data from more 
than 300 of these clinics. In 1949, 
the 311 reporting served approximately 
160,000 wives. About 90 per cent of 
the total were patients in Planned Par- 
enthood Federation clinics. It is esti- 
mated that the clinics not reporting 
crobably would not have had more than 
40,000 patients, so a rough total for all 
af them would be 200,000 or a little 
less. 

As far as its contribution to the sta- 
bility of the family is concerned, this 
clinic attendance is hardly impressive. 
But it should be noted that it has not 
heen the purpose of the Planned Parent- 
hood clinic to reach the entire popula- 
tion who should have birth control in- 
formation available. These clinics have 
been organized primarily as demonstra- 
tion and training centers, to prove the 
value of the service and to offer facili- 
ties for training doctors. In this they 
have been more successful than the 
number of their patients might indicate. 
They have spread knowledge to the 
laity, and many of them are used rou- 
tinely by medical schools as demonstra- 
tion centers for students. It is believed 
that they have been partly responsible 
for the greatly increased number of 
women who rely upon their own phy- 
sicians for birth control advice. 


Services needed 


Planned Parenthood’s contribution to 
tae strengthening of family life can be 
greatly increased by expansion and im- 
provement of its own services, and by 
wider understanding of the nature, the 
value, and the availability of reliable 


birth control information. As responsi- ` 


bility for providing this is taken over 
increasingly by public health, hospitals, 


and the physician in his private prac- 
tice, the reliance upon old wives’ tales, 
ambiguous. advertising, and gossip will 
be replaced by effective family plan- 
ning. Not the least of the benefits of 
this progress will be the disappearance 
of the criminal abortionist. The most 
authoritative studies of this evil have 
shown that 90 per cent of the victims 
of the criminal abortionist are married 
women. They would not go to him if 
they knew about reliable, acceptable 
methods of preventing the pregnancy in 
the first place. 

The special Planned Parenthood clinic 
is not the answer for most of the people. 
These institutions will serve their pur- 
pose while gaps remain in the services 
available through other channels, but 
they make up one voluntary health 
agency which is valiantly’ seeking to 
work itself out of existence. 

That goal cannot be reached while 
there remain in this country states 
(Connecticut and Massachusetts) where 
it is legal for a physician to perform an 
abortion if he is convinced that a wom- 
an’s health will not stand carrying a 
baby to term, but where the law for- 
bids him to tell her how to avoid the 
pregnancy in the first place. There will 
still be gaps as long as women write, as 
they frequently do, to say that their 
doctors refused to give them contracep- 
tive information, or did not know of 
any. Special clinics will be necessary 
while fewer than 60 of nearly 5,000 
general hospitals in this country have 
contraceptive clinics of their own. 


HELP FOR THE CHILDLESS 


If the country’s services for concep- 
tion control are inadequate, there is 
hardly a word to describe those for the 
treatment of infertility. There are few 
medical specialists in this field, and so 
little knowledge of the factors involved 
is possessed even by them that on the 
average they claim hardly more than 
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one-third of successes in treatment, 
while many would put the figure nearer 
20 per cent. 

The Planned Parenthood Federation, 
which seeks to maintain a directory of 
clinic services in this field, has a record 
of only 67 clinics for treatment of in- 
fertility, of which 16 are operated by 
its own affiliates. Most of the rest are 
located in hospitals. However, many 
other hospitals and Planned Parenthood 
clinics offer referral to specialists in this 
field. 

The size of the problem and the num- 
ber of families affected may be gathered 
by considering the estimate of special- 
ists that two-thirds of the childless 
couples in this country want children 
and have tried in vain to have them. 
The Census Bureau has reported that 
15 per cent of marriages are childless. 
This means, then, that 10 per cenz of 
all married couples have been deprived 
of the privilege of founding families. 

The correction of infertility is a far 
more complicated medical problem than 
the prescriptjon of a birth control 
method. There are several hundred 
known conditions, any’ one of which 
may contribute to the inability to con- 
ceive a child. The reasons are about 
evenly distributed between husbands 
. and wives. with a surprisingly large 
number of couples requiring treatment 
for both partners. 

The failure of a marriage to bear 


fruit can be a disrupting factor even in 


the absence of mutual recriminations. 
Feelings of guilt or inadequacy lead to 
dissension or unhappiness just as readily 
as does an open quarrel. The idea that 
childlessness is always the wife’s “fault,” 
once generally held, is now rather gen- 
erally dissipated, but the chief result is 
that husbands may be just as prone to 
blame themselves as wives once were. 
Greater understanding of the prob- 
lem, of course, has been accompanied 
by accelerated progress in solving it. 
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More and more practitioners are spe- 
cializing in infertility cases, and in the 
last decade or two they have made 
many advances in knowledge and in 
treatment. The clinics are mostly prod- 
ucts of the last few years, the oldest 
having been established for twenty 
years. One of the most active organiza- 
tions of scientists is the American So- 
ciety for the Study of Sterility, which 
now has its own professional journal. 
Many laymen think that the chief ad- 
vance they have made is artificial in- 
semination. This is attempted in a 
very small minority of cases, and is suc- 
cessful in only some of them. Very 
often fertility can be restored by the re- 
moval of a relatively simple obstruction 
in the male or female genital tract, by 
improvement in diet, or by rest. But 
in other cases rather elaborate courses 
of examination and treatment are nec- 
essary, sometimes with the newer hor- 
mone therapies. 

The record of marriages saved and 
families brought into being by success- 
ful treatment of infertility is impressive. 
It will be even more so as the causes of 
childlessness become more generally un- 
derstood, and as the number of phy- 
sicians competent to deal with the prob- 
lem increases. Furthermore, the fami- 
lies so established are usually above 
average in care of the children and in 
general stability. 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE 


In the case of conception control and 
treatment of infertility, Planned Par- 
enthood is the sole national voluntary 
agency which seeks to offer service. But 
many more are interested in helping to 
prepare young people adequately for 
marriage, and the goal of all is more 
stability for the family. Therefore, the 
contribution of Planned Parenthood 


, must be considered in its relation to the 


work of the others. 
Probably the best education possible 
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is simply to have grown up in a family 
which was itself stable, where the par- 
eats were happily united and where the 
ciildren were given an example of a 
well-adjusted marriage. But in the ab- 
sence of such an example, and even as 
a supplement to it, there are steps that 
can be taken by schools, churches, the 
medical profession, social agencies, and 
others. 

For Planned Parenthood, as for each 
of the others, the first task is to deter- 
mine just where its own contribution 
lies. No one can do the whole job, but 
any of them can hamper general prog- 
ress by seeking to do more than its 
share, 

Planned Parenthood, then, is useful 
in offering preparation for the sexual 
aspects of marriage. This is one phase 
into which young couples have been 
plunged with little or no information. 
I- has been comfortably assumed, even 
by those who should have learned the 
opposite from their own experience, 
that the marriage ceremony somehow 
carries with it an elaborate education— 
that “everything will be all right after 
you are married.” 

Many a marriage has crashed because 
the partners to it could not adjust them- 
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‘selves to the sexual side of their union. , 


The wife, for instance, was unable to 
accept after marriage an act which be- 
fore marriage she had been taught was 
evil. ` 

Of course sex is not the only subject 
to be learned, but it is the one subject 
to which Planned Parenthood can con- 
tribute sound education. This is largely 
true because the workers for Planned 
Parenthood are generally men and 
women who have knowledge that young 
couples want and should have in this 
field, and have had the experience of 
guiding married people in this aspect 
of their family life. l 

Indeed, it may be said that a program 
of education for marriage and parent- 
hood sums up the whole of Planned. 
Parenthood. Couples so trained would 
understand ‚the value of child spacing, 
would recognize the problems involved 
in infertility, and so would create the 
demand for services. That, in turn, 
might produce the funds to stimulate 
the research which is needed to give us 
the answers to many still unsolved ques- 
tions. The result would be a much 
greater contribution to stable family 
life than this movement has thus far 
been able to make. 


David Loth, New York City, has been for four years director of public information 
for the Planned Parenthood Federation of America. He is a writer and editor in this 
country and abroad, has written extensively on health subjects, and is co-author (with 
John Rock) of Voluntary Parenthood. His other books have been chiefly in the fields 


of biography and history. 
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The Contemporary Status of Marriage Counseling’ 


By Emity HartsHorne Mupp and MAtcotm G. PRESTON 


N able marriage counselor entering 
the last half of the twentieth cen- 
tury must be one with the times, attuned 
to the fluidity, the movement, and the 
pace, as well as to the conglomerate cul- 
ture so marked by the newness of the 
new and the oldness of the old. He 
must know fear, hate, despair; courage, 
love, and faith. He must believe in his 
fellows and care about them, about life, 
and about the future. He must know 
that nothing that happens between a 
man and a woman is ever exactly like 
that which happens between another 
man and woman; that this very unique- 
ness coupled with his client’s difficulty 
in accepting differences is what makes 
marriage counseling challenging. 

Marriage counseling in some form is 
as old as human life. As a potential so- 
cial and scientific discipline, its begin- 
nings date within the last three decades: 
first in the German-speaking sections of 
the European Continent, then in the 
Scandinavian countries and England, 
and later in the United States, begin- 
ning about 1930.7 The emergence of 
the German dictatorship resulted in the 
closing of the type of counseling service 
reported earlier in German-speaking 
countries. In the United States, the 
chronological development of marriage 

1 Material for this paper is the result (in 
part) of investigation supported by a research 
grant from the National Institute of Mental 
Health of National Institutes of Health, Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

2 Ralph P. Bridgman, “Guidance for Mar- 
riage and Family Life,’ The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, Vol. 160 (March 1932), pp. 144-64; and 
Abraham Stone, “Marriage Education and 
Marriage Counseling in the United States,” 
Marriage ard Family Living, Vol. 1, No. 2 
(Spring, 1949), pp. 38-39. 


counseling on a formal basis has been 
along the following general lines: (1) 
as a by-product of the early practice of 
professionally trained individuals; (2) 
as an adjunct of religious, educational, 
welfare, legal, and other community 
services; (3) as independent service; 
and (4) as a profession. 

The purpose of marriage counseling 
in the broad sense is the promotion of 
adequate preparation for and adjust- 
ment in marriage. It has been nurtured 
through the following approaches: (1) 
courses on marriage and the family in 
schools, colleges, and community groups; 
(2) the informal counseling of ministers, 
teachers, lawyers, and other professional 
persons as a by-product of their daily 
work; (3) the compilation of sound 
source and reference material; (4) the 
organization of marriage counseling 
services; and (5) the intensified inter- 
est, promotion, and participation in re- 
search. 


PROFESSIONAL MARRIAGE COUNSELING 
SERVICES 


Marriage counseling is practiced for- 
mally only through services staffed by 
professional personnel with specialized 
experience and training. Services meet- 
ing such a criterion vary greatly in their 
objectives. Among such groups, for ex- 
ample, there are the approximately 240 
“Family Societies” that meet the mem- 
bership requirements of the Family 
Service Association of America. These 
agencies for the most part do not an- 
nounce marriage counseling as a special 
service. In some, a considerable pro- 


_ portion of their work with family mem- 


bers is in marital adjustment problems; 
in others, the proportion is small. In 
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most of these services there is very little 
if any work in premarital preparation. 

Then, there is a smaller group of 
services, probably not more than thirty 
o7 forty, which focus on marriage coun- 
seling work both nominally and func- 
tionally.* These agencies offer service 
both before and after marriage. They 
are organized differently in different 
communities. Some are under the aus- 
pices of welfare, educational, or legal 
arganizations; some are under religious 
leadership; some are an integral part 
cf university campus activities; and 
some are independent services under the 
leadership of professional and lay per- 
sons of recognized status in their com- 
munities. Such specialized services are 
ell in urban communities and, although 
few in number, have wide geographic 
distribution.* 


Types or CLIENTS AND WHERE 
Tuey Come From 


Quite naturally the type of person 
who applies to these services for mar- 
riage counseling varies in accordance 
with the purposes of the agency to 
which he applies, the auspices under 
which it functions, the methods of in- 
take employed, and the local community 
served. For instance, a service open 
without charge to students on a uni- 
versity campus would be expected to 
have more young unmarried and en- 
gaged clients with problems of parental 
‘weaning, mate selection, and premarital 

8 Report of the Section on Counseling and 
“Guidance (Emily Hartshorne Mudd, chair- 
man), National Conference on Family Life, 
Washington, D. C., May 1948. 

4 Persons wishing to know what serivces, if 
any, are available in a specific community can 
obtain information by writing the American 
Association of Marriage Counselors, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. This association 
7s currently formulating standards for mar- 
riage counseling practice and is also consider- 
“ng the problems incident to the accreditation 
of agencies, 
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adjustment than the office of a family 
society located in an industrial area. 
However, as services become more 
widely known in a local community or 
nationally, and as they are made more 
available to the general population, in- 
take becomes less specific. 

Surveys made by six selected agen- 
cies” indicate that about one-half to 
two-thirds of their clients are women; 
O to 66 per cent are unmarried; ages 
range between 18 and 50 with a defi- 
nite majority between 20 and 35; about 
one-third to one-half or more are Prot- 
estant, and the remainder are Jews, 
Catholics, and persons who report them- 
selves as unaffiliated. A small propor- 
tion of reporting services indicate a 
larger proportion of Catholic than of 
Jewish clients. The majority of clients 
have had a high school education at the 
least, 

Clients are referred from professional 
persons, such as doctors, ministers, 
teachers, lawyers, and social workers; 
from community and government agen- 
cies; from educational institutions; from 
lay persons, friends and former clients; 
and from books, periodicals, radio, and 
the press. 


PROBLEMS BROUGHT FOR COUNSELING 
AND LENGTH oF CONTACT 


The reasons which prompt people to 
come for marriage counseling are often 
more complex than those which are 
given at the time of application for 


5 Figures given are averaged from data 
kindly furnished to the authors by the Direc- 
tors of the following established marriage 
counseling services: Association for Family 
Living, Chicago, Mrs. Freda S. Kehm, Dir.; 
Counseling Service, Boston, Lester W. Dear- 
born, Dir.; Counseling Service, Social Hygiene 
Society, Washington, D. C., Ray H Everett, 
Dir.; Institute of Family Relations, Los An- 
geles, Paul Poponoe, Dir.; Marriage Council - 
of Philadelphia, Emily H. Mudd, Dir.; and 
Marriage Counsel, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Rex E. Skidmore, Dir, 
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- culties of the partner or the self. 
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service or during the first interview. 


_ The given reasons are usually vague 


or oversimplified. At later interviews 
clients indicate additional problems, and 
often the focus of the case changes. The 
counselor also often feels that he is cog- 
nizant of problems in the client’s situa- 
tion of which the client is not at first, 
or perhaps ever, aware. 

Reasons for seeking marriage coun- 
seling include the following: ® general 
preparation for marriage; whether to 
have medical examination; parental ties 
and parental attitudes toward client’s 
marriage; doubts and questions about 
marriage in general or about a specific 
partner; whether or not to have chil- 
dren and when; adjustment to partner, 
including personality, friction, and lack 
of communication; problem of postpon- 
ing marriage or breaking engagement; 
illegitimate pregnancy; a whole gamut 
of questions pertaining to sexual adjust- 
ment, such as unfocused fears about sex 
or past sexual behavior of self and/or 
partner; contemporaneous sex adjust- 
ment to partner; lack of sex desire and 
homosexuality; and situational and en- 
vironmental reasons, including reasons 
related specifically to illness and diff- 
In 
addition, many applicants come with re- 
quests for information which may re- 
quire specialized help and referral, and 
also requests for information relating 
to community resources, household man- 
agement, and employment. 

Insight into the relative proportions 
of the premarital and marital groups is 
gained from figures from the six agencies 
already cited. In a study of 2,566 con- 
secutive cases at Marriage Council of 
Philadelphia,“* the percentages of total 
intake recorded, broken down under 


6 Taken from Case Analysis Schedule, Mar- 
riage Council of Philadelphia, in use in re- 
search under grant from United States Public 
Health Service. 

6a Emily Hartshorne Mudd, The Practice of 
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reasons for coming given by the client 
at the first interview, were: 23 per cent 
general preparation for marriage; 16 
per cent specific premarital problems, 
such as parent relations (2 per cent), 
considering engagement (6 per cent), 
illegitimate pregnancy (1 per cent), ad- 
vice in connection with others (1 per 
cent), and others (6 per cent); 61 per 
cent problems of married persons, such 
as sexual difficulties (15 per cent), gen- 
eral adjustment (21 per cent), specific 
problems (15 per cent), and consider- 
ing separation or divorce (10 per cent). 


COUNSELING METHODS 


Methods utilized in marriage counsel- 
ing vary considerably, depending largely 
upon the background training of the 
director of the service and of the staf 
members. In the member agencies of 
the Family Service Association of 
America, marriage counseling is carried 
out on the basis of social case-work 
methods. According to an authority in 
this field, these consist of environmental 
modification, psychological support, and 
insight development.’ Some of the in- 
dependent marriage counseling services, 
where graduate case workers are in 
charge, employ methods essentially simi- 
lar to those of social case work, although 
these may be supplemented by addi- 
tional techniques specific to marriage 
counseling. The following activities are 
reported from one service active in this 
field for seventeen years, as most char- 
acteristic for the counselor. 


Discussion of agency function and struc- 
turing client’s feeling and behavior; ex- 
ploration of situation or problem, provid- 
ing a sympathic listener, reassurance and 
approval; offering of information and edu- 


Marriage Counseling (in preparation), New 
York: Association Press, 1950. 

1 Florence Hollis, Women in Marital Con- 
flict, New York: Family Service Association 
of America, 1949, 
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cation; interpretaticn; offering suggestions, 
acvice and proposal of activity; persuasion 
ard use of authoritative firmness; use of 
disapproval, disagreement or criticism; dis- 
cussion of referral; environmental modi- 
fication exclusive of referral.® 


Through use of these activities the coun- 
selor, broadly speaking, hopes to give to 
the client, in Florence Hollis’ terms, 
“psychological support and clarification 
aiding in the development of insight.” 
Certain psychologists undertaking 
marriage counseling report that they 
employ personality ratings, profiles, pre- 
diction tests, and other technical tools 
as important implements in the counsel- 
ing interview.® Other psychologists, led 
by Carl Rogers,?° have pioneered in the 
evolution of the “inactive or passive” 
counselor’s role, or, as it has been more 
recently termed, client-centered therapy. 
Sociologists ard educators"! often em- 
phasize patterns of behavior, partner 
roles, and envircnmental conditioning 
and modification, with active participa- 
tion on the part of the counselor. Im- 
portant research contributions also have 
been made by this group in connection 
with analyzing factors which contribute 
to marital harmony or disharmony.” 


COUNSELING PROCEDURES AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


Aspects of marriage counseling in 
which procedure is considered of espe- 
cial importance are listed in detail by 


8 See note 6 supra. 

Clifford Adams and Vance QO. Packard, 
Eow to Pick a Matz, New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc, 1945. 

10 Carl R, Rogers Counseling and Psycho- 
tkerapy, Boston: Hcughton Mifflin Co., 1942. 

123 fohn Cuber, Marriage Counselmg Prac- 
tice, New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1948; Rubin Hill, Families Under Stress, 
New York: Harper & Bros, 1949; and Earl 
L. Koos, Familles in Trouble, New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1946. 

12 Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cot- 
trel, Predicting Success or Failure in Mar- 
riage, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. 
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one agency ** and are thought to have 
general applicability to this field of 
work even when different methods of 
counseling are used. Included are pro- 
cedures for application of client, first 
interviews, premarital interviews, joint 
interviews, use of fee, work with dis- 
turbed clients, time limits for interviews 
and total client counseling contact, pro- 
cedures suitable for men or women 
counselors working with clients of both 
sexes, and procedures suitable for use 
with research material employed during 
counseling or follow-up.7%* Throughout 
the work of this agency, recognition is 
given to the individual way each coun- 
selor works. Adherence to general or 
specific procedures approved by the 
agency is never expected to be rigid; 
rather are they known to be available 
for use only if and when the counselor 
deems them suitable. Individual and 
purposeful experimentation with meth- 
ods and techniques is discussed by the 
counselor or with the director, and to 
the extent that it seems to aid the proc- 
ess of counseling, it is encouraged. 
Methods of marriage counseling are 
thought by many students 14 to differ 
from methods in psychiatric or psycho- 
analytic treatment in that interviewing 
is face to face (a time lapse of at least 
several days and usually a week occurs 
between interviews), and that explana- 
tions are limited to conscious and near- 
conscious material. The counselor re- 
frains from interpretations of highly 
symbolic material; insistence on free as- 
sociation is absent, and comments on 
dream material are not made except 
where the meaning is obvious from the 
manifest rather than the latent content. 
In general, the counseling is designed to 


18 Mudd, op. cit , supra 6a. i 

18a Emily H. Mudd, Hazel B. Froscher, Mal- 
colm G Preston, and Wiliam L., Peltz, “Ef- 
fects on Casework of Obtaining Research Ma- 
terial,” Social Casework, Vol. 31, Jan. 1950. 

14 Florence Hollis and others. 
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keep the treatment from entering the 
realm of the deep unconscious. ‘The 
chief distinction between psychiatric 
treatment or analysis and marriage 
counseling is one of depth—depth of 
the transference, of the worker’s com- 
ments, and of the material reviewed by 
the client. 

_ Marriage counselors in general agree 
that a philosophy of marriage counseling 
is well represented by the definition of 
a happy family as “one which manages 
to solve its problems, not one which has 
no problems at all. ”"5” The goal of the 
marriage counselor is to help persons 
who seek aid, over the spots that seem 
rough to them in their marriages and to 
assist them to come to grips with their 
own problems so that they can work 
them out themselves. This philosophy 
and goal must be realized through the 
attitudes of the counselor. For this rea- 
son, personal as well as professional qual- 
ifications are important. A counselor 
should show interest, warmth, and kind- 
ness towards people, understanding and 
acceptance of many types of behavior, 
and at the same time the ability to re- 
main objective and emotionally unen- 
tangled in another person’s situation. 


EVALUATION OF MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


Marriage counseling may be evaluated 
by the use of criteria applied either to 
the marriage or to the personal adjust- 
ment of the partners in the marriage. 
These two groups of criteria are un- 
doubtedly interrelated, the personal ad- 
justment of the partners being known 
to affect the quality of the marital rela- 
tionship in many cases. But, they are 
also, at the least, logically independent, 
since always remaining as questions of 
fact are: (1) whether personal malad- 
justment is or is not affecting the quality 


-18 John Levy and Ruth Monroe, The Happy 
Family, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc, 
1938. 
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of a marriage, and (2) whether the mar- 
riage is or is not a factor in a given case 
of personal maladjustment.*® For this 
reason, judgment cannot be based on 
either marriage or personal adjustment 
to the exclusion of the other. 

The practical application of the vari- 
ous criteria for evaluating marriage and 
personal adjustment in marriage is af- 
fected by all the difficulties which have 
come to be recognized in recent years by 
students of the problem of evaluating the 
results of therapy. What is meant by an 
“improvement in personal adjustment”? 
What are its criteria? What is meant 
by an “improvement in the quality” of 
a marriage? What are its criteria? To 
what extent can such criteria be formu- 
lated in a way which will render them 
suitable to the application of quantita- 
tive methods, so that the powerful tech- 
niques of modern statistical analysis, 
particularly that branch of statistics 
which has to do with the evaluation of 
the reliability of results, may be applied 
to them? 

These questions are in the process of 
being answered by research being con- 
ducted in a variety of fields which are 
linked together by their common use of 
the psychotherapies, particularly psychi- 
atry, social work, and clinical psychology. 
In such studies *** the following lines 
of evidence play a role in supporting 
conclusions as to the results of a psy- 
chotherapeutic experience: (1) state- 
ments of the counselor or therapist as 
to his opinion of the results of coun- 
seling or therapy; (2) statements of 
the person under counseling or therapy 
as to his opinion of the results of the 
counseling or therapy; (3) evidences 
of changes in the behavior of the indi- 
vidual undergoing counseling, such as 


16 Grounds of fact except for those who on 
theoretical grounds accept the view that all 
marital problems are a reflection of personal 
maladjustment, or vice versa. 

16a See note 6 supra. 
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reduction in frequency and intensity 
of hostilities, increased communication 
with partner, increased ability to make 
decisions, appearance of ability or in- 
creased ability to use information con- 
structively, and decrease in emotional 
upset and tension during counseling; (4) 
evidences of permanence in changes of 
the foregoing nature. 


Validity and reliability 


The foregoing types of evidence differ 
in the depth of the effect of counseling 
which they measure, and in their valid- 
ity. Statements by counselors and by 
persons under courseling as to the effects 
of the therapeutic experience must be ac- 
cepted with caution and reserve because 
of the lack of objectivity (known to im- 
pair the validity of the statements) which 
is an inherent property of the statements. 
In general, long-lived effects are to be 
regarded as denoting relatively deep 
penetration oi the counseling, while 
short-lived effects denote a relatively su- 
perficial influence of the counseling upon 
the client. 

Research has been particularly active 
in establishing measures of the validity 
of written case records and in formulat- 
ing methods oi reducing discursive case 
records to forms suitable for the appli- 
cation of quantitative methods. Note- 
worthy progress has been made by Carl 
Rogers and his students, who have com- 
pared the contents of wire recordings 
with discursive summaries prepared by 
counselors who had been unaware that 
their interviews were being recorded. 
Such methods reveal the possibility of 
systematic lack of validity in counselors’ 
reports, such lack of valid reporting 
sometimes being a characteristic of an 
individual counselor’s reporting, a fact 
which must be considered carefully in 
evaluating any conclusions which are 
based on such records. In the formula- 
tion of methods for reducing case records 
to forms suitable ior quantitative study, 
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the Community Service Society (under 
the leadership of J. McVickar Hunt) * 
and Marriage Council of Philadelphia * 
have succeeded in producing methods in 
‘which reliabilities range from + .60 to 
“++ 80.19 These methods are not depend- - 
ent on the particular kind of profes- 
sional training characteristic of the 
users, and they possess certain other de- 
sirable properties. T 


Follow-up required 


The assessment of the depth of the 
effects of counseling (that is the profun- 
dity of changes in attitude due to coun- 
seling) depends heavily upon follow-up 
techniques. If the information obtained 
from follow-up is to be sufficient to sup- 
port conclusions, it must possess known 
reliability and validity and pertain to 
significant aspects of the marriage rela- 
tionship. In respect to counseling which 
has occurred in connection with an exist- 
ing marriage, little information exists to- 
day in this country which meets the 
requirements just enumerated. Frag- 
mentary notes exist in many records, but 
such notes are diffcult to evaluate and 
are unsystematic since for various rea- 
sons they cannot be obtained on the ini- 
tiative of the counseling agency. 

Using the philosophy and methods 
just described, examination of existing 
data taken from a sample of 72 cases 
seen at Marriage Council of Philadel- 
phia, including both premarital and post- 
marital cases, revealed that 7 per cent 


17 J, McVickar Hunt, Measuring the Effects 
of Social Case Work (Transactions of- New 
York Academy of Sciences, Series II, 1947), 
pp. 3, 9, and 77-88. i 

18 Malcolm G. Preston, Emily Hartshorne 
Mudd, William L. Peltz, and Hazel B. 
Froscher, “An Experimental Study of a 
Method of Abstracting the Content of Social 
Case Records,” Journal of Abnormal and So- 
cial Psychology, Oct. 1950, ` 

19 These values are coefficients of correla- 
tion obtained by comparing the independent 
evaluations of identical records by two or 
more judges. 
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showed retrogression during the counsel- 
ing, 32 per cent showed no movement 
during counseling, 58 per cent showed 
positive movement during counseling, 
and in 3 per cent of the records the data 
were insufficient to support an opinion 
as to whether movement occurred or not. 
Of the 42 cases which showed positive 
movement, 2 per cent showed consider- 
able movement, 36 per cent showed in- 
termediate movement, and 62 per cent 
showed the minimum amount of move- 
ment which the technique is able to dis- 
cern. The authors do not wish to place 
any great weight upon preliminary re- 
sults of this kind, but do wish to point 
out that in the light of extensive method- 
ological research, as well as the repre- 
sentative character of the case records 
used, it is evident that unmistakably 
positive results can be expected in the 
records of the counseling relationship in 
the majority of cases seen by the mar- 
riage counselor. Current research is be- 
ing directed to the question of the na- 
ture of this improvement. 


Divorce rates poor criterion 


Students of the social sciences, in par- 
ticular sociologists, are probably more 
interested in marriage counseling as it 
affects the quality of the marriage rela- 
tionship than as it contributes to per- 
sonal adjustment. On this account some 
special treatment of this aspect of the 
problem of evaluation is warranted here. 
That the problem is not simple is indi- 
cated by a number of obvious considera- 
tions. There is first the fact that com- 
parison of the divorce rates among people 
who have been counseled (which rates in 
fact are not known at the present time) 
with those of uncounseled people throws 
little light upon the effectiveness of ccun- 
seling, since the assumption that all ex- 
isting marriages should be saved if pos- 
sible is unwarranted, ‘The interests of 
society at large and of persons directly 
concerned in the marriage, particularly 
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children, are at times best served by the 
separation of the marriage partners. If 
counseling contributes to separation un- 
der such conditions, it is not to be cred- 
ited with a failure but rather with a 
SUCCESS. 

A second obvious consideration which 
must be borne in mind in evaluating 
counseling from the point of view of 
family stability is the fact that the func- 
tion of the counseling differs depending 
on whether it is offered prior to marriage 
or subsequent to marriage in connection 
with an existing problem. As to post- 
marital counseling, no study of divorce - 
rates can possibly touch the question of 
its consequences, since in many if not 
most instanees, no question of divorce is 
raised or indeed appears to be present 
even in tacit form. In such instances the 
effects of the counseling must be evalu- 
ated, from the point of view of the mar- 
riage relationship, on the basis of in- 
crease in communication between the 
partners, increase in the number of com- 
mon goals (goals shared by both part- 
ners), increase in acceptance of the other 
partner for what he or she really is, and 
increase in the effectiveness of the mar- 
riage as an institution in the lives of the 
partners and their children. As to pre- 
marital counseling also, it is evident that 
the real test of the usefulness of the ex- 
perience lies not in the comparison of 
divorce rates but rather in the evalua- 
tion of the positive qualities of the mar- 
riage as an institution. 


Positive measures of evaluation needed 


All of this leads to the conclusion that 
extensive criterion research {research de- 
signed to reveal specific aspects of mar- 
riage which can be used as a basis for 
evaluating its quality) is needed to add 
to what is known about the properties of 
successful marriages. Up to the present, 
research has been directed in great meas- 
ure toward a variety of aspects of the 
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unsuccessful marriage, and understand- 
ably so; but the reeds of the marriage 
counselor, like the needs of psychother- 


apists in general, are ill served by any. 


viewpoint which supposes that successful 
living is merely the negative of unsuc- 
cessful living. Such criterion research is 
a necessary preliminary not only to the 
evaluation of the general effectiveness of 
marriage counseling, but also to the 
evaluation of all helping services. 

Life is full of pain, uncertainty, and 
frustration, and in our immediate times 
threatened with unpredictable dangers. 
Even with such a fate, men and women 
within all types of political systems pos- 
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sess an inherent capacity for relation- 
ship. Relationships can engender beauty 
and warmth and can promote living 
which permits others, no matter how dif- 
ferent, also to live. Clinical experience 
in marriage counseling provides the hy- 
pothesis that this type of relationship, 
at least in the American culture, is based 
on the ability of marriage partners to 
share and to communicate, to accept dif- 
ferences, to take responsibility, and to 
have the capacity for change and the 
strength for growth. Systematic research 
should provide at least partial answers 
to the many significant questions raised 
by this hypothesis. 
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Private Social Agencies and Family Stability 


By Eart Lomon Koos 


HE relation of the private social 

agencies—those not supported by 
taxation—to the American family is the 
concern of this article. For present 
purposes, private social services will be 
divided into two groups: supportive or 
supplemental, in which the effort is 
made to continue the family as a work- 
ing unit, and substitutional, in which 
the effort is made to provide functions 
or services which the family cannot 
provide. 


SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 


Supportive services to the family. are 
best described as that form of social 
work which focuses on family relation- 
ships; the emphasis is on helping a 
family member or members with those 
problems which affect the stability, of 
the family. While this form of social 
work is not new, having been imported 
into this country from Europe in the 
nineteenth century, it may be said to 
have acquired an almost entirely new 
emphasis in the last several decades. 

The first reason, chronclogically, is 
found in social case work’s adoption 
(and adaptation) of the new concepts 
of human personality which were fur- 
nished by the fields of dynamic psy- 
chology and psychoanalytic psychiatry 
in the years immediately following the 
First World War. As the applicability 
of these concepts to the understanding 
of family problems became evident, the 
philosophy and techniques of family 
social work underwent marked change. 

This change might not have been so 
evident and far-reaching, however, had 
it not been for the impact of the de- 
pression of the 1930’s upor. private so- 
cial agencies. Prior to this event these 


agencies had assumed a major respon- 
sibility, in most communities, for those 
families in need of financial or other 
assistance. With the coming of the de- 
pression the fragmentary (and often 
rudimentary) services of the public 
agencies were of necessity improved, 
and after a transitional period in which 
the private agencies very often per- 
formed heroic feats in caring for the un- 
employed and their families, the public 
agency’s responsibility for the basic 
financial needs of the family in want 
was definitely established. 

This meant, in practice, that the pri- 
vate family agency could now direct its 
resources toward preventing family dis- 
integration and personal disorganization, 
and that it could extend its services 
in those areas emphasized by its new 
psychiatric orientation. The trend has 
been, then, in the direction of develop- 
ing private social case work service to 
the family into the realm of interper- 
sonal relations. 

This development has been neither 
uniform nor consistent. The lack of 
adequate numbers of professionally 
trained case workers has been a serious 
deterrent to the development of pro- 
grams in areas which are receptive to 
such programs. This lack has in part 
been caused by the increase in profes- 
sional opportunities afforded the case 
worker in a variety of war-engendered 
activities, such as those of the Veterans 
Administration and the American Red 
Cross. 

In many instances, too, communities 
have shown themselves to be far from 
ready to accept these broadened serv- 
ices of the modern private family case 
work agency. The citizen sees the ob- 
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vious increase in public welfare activi- 
ties and costs, fails to understand the 
need for supportive services which are 
only incidental—if at all related—to 
“relief,” and disccurages what he con- 
siders to be duplication. This is espe- 
cially true of those areas to which mod- 
ern psychiatric service is as yet an un- 
known quantity. 

The development of family case work 
service has also lacked a consistent pat- 
tern because of its relation in some in- 
stances to religion. Since local social 
services are in many instances closely 
related to sectarian activities, it follows 
that family social case work will often 
reflect sectarian interests. Tradition- 
ally most community social services of 
a private nature were developed under 
the aegis of Catholic, Jewish, and Prot- 
estant religious groups. It is certainly 
fair to say that the first of these has 
maintained a more rigid control of its 
social services than have the other two, 
and that this rigid control is reflected 
in the types of service rendered. As 
one Catholic authority has pointed out, 
Catholic social work “is basically re- 
ligious in character, drawing its inspira- 
tion and ‘its special social objectives 
directly from the Christian virtue of 
charity and other Catholic teachings.” 2 
In practice, this special emphasis means, 
among other things, that Catholic so- 
cial work is very often less receptive 
to many psychiatric concepts regarding 
personality than is nonsectarian case 
work. 

In contrast, Jewish and nonsectarian 
(formerly Protestant) family case work 
services have moved away from control 
ty institutional religion, and have felt 
free to develop as local policy dictated. 
There is, incidentally, little or no family 
case work service in the United States 
today which can definitely be called 


1James T. McDonnell, “Catholic Social 
Work,” Social Work Year Book, 1949 (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1949), p. 85. 
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Protestant; such social work as can be > 
so designated is usually institutional in 
character. 

The availability of family case work 
services is also closely related to the 
economic ability of the community; in 
this it follows the general pattern of all 
institutional aids, except that those un- 
der public welfare auspices are more 
likely to have been stabilized by state 
and Federal controls and contributions 
which encourage uniformity of stand- 
ards and services. 

The factors discussed above make 
for a spotty distribution of the private 
services. In general, it may be said 
that private family case work agencies 
exist only in the larger cities, and that 
their services vary according to their 
auspices, the number and quality of per- 
sonnel, and the willingness and ability 
of the community to support such serv- 
ices. 

It is impossible to offer more than a 
feeble estimate of the amount and the 
kind of service rendered by private 
family agencies. Unlike public welfare 
activities, where measurements can be 
precise in terms of dollars spent for re- 
lief, the activities of these agencies— 
which consist so largely of interper- 
sonal relationships between client and 
case worker—seem, to this point, to 
defy adequate measurement. While it 
is known that there are at least 235 
nonsectarian and 87 Jewish agencies 
and 98 Catholic dioceses with some 
form of family social work, the numbers 
of cases accepted, the types of relation- 
ship established, and the outcome of 
treatment all remain unknown.’ 


Bases of the program 


The essential goals of a family case 
work program are not greatly different 
from those of any other case work pro- 
gram. ‘They are, in general, based on 

2 See pertinent articles, ibid. 
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a number of premises. A first one is 
that family malfunctioning stems from 
negative relationships among the mem- 
bers of the family. These may arise 
from a variety of causes—cultural, eco- 
nomic, somatic, or emotional, or any 
combination of these. These causes are 
shown by current research to range 
through all areas of human experience, 
but inherent in most problem situations 
for the family is an undercurrent of 
emotional maladjustment.? 

A second premise is that these nega- 
tive relationships are susceptible of im- 
provement through case work tech- 
niques, except in those cases where neu- 
rosis or psychosis is a causal factor, and 
that in the làtter the employment of 
psychiatric service in conjunction with 
the case work service may often result 
in improvement of the family situation. 
This improvement may come about in 
a number of ways—througn the relief 
of economic pressures, through the treat- 
ment of somatic conditions. through a 
change in the social environment, 
through retraining the family members 
so that they can deal with the problem, 
or through helping the individuals con- 
cerned to ircrease their capacity to deal 
with their inner tensions. 

These premises are tenable only in 
the presence of skilled social case work 
and where there is the widest possible 
use of institutional aids. Case work 
comes to its greatest usefulness for the 
family when the verbal relationships 
between client and case worker are sup- 
ported by the more concrete offerings of 
clinics, day nurseries, and so on. 


Various services 


A number of supportive social work 
activities for the family which are not 
part of the family agency’s case work 


3 Earl Lomon Koos, The Middle-Crass 
Family and Its Problems, New York: Colum~- 
bia University Press, 1950. 
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service need to be taken into account 
in any paper such as this. In each of 
these the effort is to provide a type of 
service which allows the continuation 
of the family as an interacting unit—in 
each instance with a special modifica- 
tion of the normal living pattern of the 
family. 

One of these is the supportive ac- 
tivity termed “day care,” in which spe- 
cial facilities meet the needs of the 
child for a number of hours per day in 
circumstances where employment of 
both parents, illness of the mother, or 
other cause reduces the ability of par- 
ents to care completely for the child 
within his family. Such facilities came 
into wide use during World War H, 
under the encouragement of the Lan- 
ham Act, as a means of meeting the 
needs of children whose mothers were 
engaged in war work; their contribution 
had been proved earlier, and continues 
to be a part of the social work scene. 

A second of these supportive social 
services not within the case work agency 
is the legal aid clinic. Under a variety 
of sponsors, facilities for helping the 
low-income family to meet its legal 
problems have been developed; in some 
few instances these are departments of 
existing social agencies. In most com- 
munities, however, they are self-gov- 
erning organizations supported by local 
community chests. The importance of 
the law as a protector of the individual 
and of the family, and the increasing 
complexity of the family’s relation to 
social institutions of all types, make 
this supportive social service an impor- 
tant one. 

A third supportive social service is 
that usually termed “homemaker serv- 
ice.” Here again the effort is to pro- 
vide such activities as will support the 
family as it attempts to meet the de- 
mands made upon it and the needs of 
its members. In this instance the serv- 
ice is that of placing a trained worker 
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in the family where her services are 
needed to maintain the home as a unit 
for a short time. It is most often em- 
ployed when the mother is ill or tempo- 
rarily absent from the home, but is oc- 
casionally employed while permanent or 
long-term plans are being made by or 
for a family in the face of a crisis situa- 
tion. In some communities such serv- 
ices have been extended to include long- 
time care in certain types of cases. 

One supportive service in the health 
field is worthy of special mention. The 
increased financial and social demands 
made by the social structure upon par- 
ents in the raising of their children have 
developed a definite need for help in 
planning for the number and spacing of 
children. In addition, the reverse of 
this problem, meeting the need of those 
families in which sterility has prevented 
their having adequate numbers of chil- 
dren, is also a pressing one for numbers 
of families. . To meet these needs, ma- 
ternal consultation centers (improperly 
called birth control clinics by many 
misinformed people) have been brought 
“into being in many communities. These 
are ordinarily supported by private 
funds, but public health departments 
are increasingly including such services 
in their clinic offerings. 

This is by no means a complete in- 
vantory of the social services established 
in our society for support of the family; 
the services vary from community to 
community in accord with local need, 
resources, and ideas. The record indi- 
cates, however, that in varying degree 
the American. community does main- 
tain social services whose special func- 
tion is that of maintaining the family 
within the home and of assisting that 
family as it attempts to adjust to and 
to meet the needs with which it is con- 
fronted.* 


4 For detailed discussion of this variation in 
services, see Arthur E. Fink, The Field of So- 
cial Work, New York: Henry Holt, 1949, 
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SUBSTITUTIONAL SERVICES 


Historically our society has been more 
concerned about substitutional services 
than it has about those which support 
the family qua family. This is one re- 
flection of the fact that it is only in re- 
cent years that the importance of the 
family as a psychologically functioning 
unit has been fully appreciated; in con- 
trast is the age-old appreciation of it 
as a social unit and institution. It is 
therefore only in recent decades that 
social agency substitutes for the family 
have taken on new meaning; their pres- 
ent-day significance is worthy of at- 
tention. 

One major service in this category is 
that of foster care of children, not in 
the sense of complete and permanent 
removal of the child from his family as 
formerly was the case, but rather as an 
actual treatment step in the develop- 
ment of a program for the family in 
certain crisis situations. It has been 
increasingly recognized that parents and 
children suffer serious emotional dis- 
turbance when separated, even in those 
instances where the original prevailing 
relationship was not entirely good. As 
a result, care of the child away from his 
own home has become somewhat less 
the accepted pattern in meeting certain 
family problems. The value of foster 
home care is seen to lie in the part it 
plays in freeing parents temporarily 
from their children so that, with ade- 
quate case work assistance, they can 
face and meet those problems which 
were responsible for the breakdown of 
family interaction. In those cases where 
prolonged illness, mental illness, mari- 
tal or parent-child discord, or other dis- 
ruption of normal relationships occurs, 
foster care is thus seen to be a possible 
treatment technique. 

Similarly, “protective care,” in those 
cases where the family is not willfully 
neglectful but nevertheless does not 
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meet the needs of the child, is a substi- 
tutional service. Again, as in the for- 
mer category, institutional service be- 
comes a means of extending to the 
family such service as will allow its re- 
habilitation, with subsequent function- 
ing on a positive level. 


PRIVATE Versus PUBLIC AGENCIES 


The foregoing paragraphs indicate 
something of the relation of the private 
social agencies to the family. In re- 
_ cent years the emphasis has been on 
the development of public welfare sərv- 
ices and on strengthening the family’s 


position in society through social se- - 


curity legislation of one sort or another. 
However much such legislation is fur- 
thered, certain functions remain distinc- 
tively the property of the private agen- 
cies. Also, certain problems appear to 
be unique as private social services at- 
tempt to meet the needs of family units 
in the changing society. 


SOME PROBLEMS 


We have earlier called attention to 
certain problems which confront social 
agencies attempting to provide services 
for the family. Among these are the 
inability of the community to support 
adequate agency programs, and the lack 
of recognition on the part of the com- 
munity that such services are needed. 

Several other questions present them- 
selves in this connection—questions, 
however, which confront not the agency 
but the family as an ultimate consumer 
of the services that are offered by the 
agency. These may best be stated as 
a logical series of questions. (1) Do 
we as a family or as individuals recog- 
nize our need for help? (2) Can we 


accept help in our society, if it is avail- 


able? (3) If we do recognize our need 
for supportive or substitutional help 
(and the latter is more readily recog- 
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nizable in many cases) and can accept 
it, do we know where we can get that 
help? (4) Can we pay for it, if we 
can afford to do so? 


Recognition of need 


It is one thing for the trained case 
worker to recognize a family’s need of 
help in meeting all but the most overt 
problem situations; it is quite another 
for the family to recognize such a need. 
The writer has under way an intensive 
and extended piece of social research 
which attempts to get at this basic prob- 
lem in the meeting of human needs. 
Findings which are very preliminary 
indicate that more than two-thirds of 
the families comprising the panel (about 
600 families studied for a period of more 
than four years) gave evidence of hav- 
ing situations which were destructive of 
family functioning and which are ordi- 
narily considered as susceptible of help 
through case work, but that more than 
80 per cent of this group showed no 
indication, in repeated interviews, that 
they recognized the condition as need- - 
ing to be remedied. Case work, as a 
technique for helping the family to 
meet its problems, has as yet not be- 
come a widely recognized and accepted 
means of meeting conditions which are 
not as yet recognized as problems of hu- 
man adjustment! 

Nor is this finding isolated. In a 
study for the Survey of the Legal Pro- 
fession, the writer and his staff found 
similar situations to prevail in the case 
of the family and the law, and in a num- 
ber and variety of cities.° It is appar- 
ent from these and other researches that 
a considerable portion of the American 
population regards social and psycho- 
logical maladjustment as a normal part 
of life. 


5 Earl Lomon Koos, et al, The Family and 
the Law, Boston: Survey of the Legal Profes- 
sion, 1948. 
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` Acceptance of help 


The second question stated above, 
Can we accept help (in our society) if 
it is available? is equally important in 
this connection. It is again a research 
finding of this writer, in a number of 
different studies, that even though the 
family may recognize that it has a prob- 
lem, it also has barriers against seeking 
help for that problem. This appears to 
be true regardless of class.° One might 
expect that the middle class, hemmed in 
as it is by prescriptions and proscrip- 
tions of behavior, would find it difficult 
to avail itself of such assistance. One 
finds, however, that the lower class is 
little different in the degree of sensi- 
tivity that it exhibits toward receiving 
assistance other than financial. 

This resistance is not difficult to iso- 
lete. The historical background of such 
assistance for the family, whether finan- 
cial or not, is solidly identified with 
“charity.” To accept assistance, except 
in the case of urgent financial need 
(and then preferably when one’s fel- 
lows are similarly confronted), carries 
with it an uninviting connotation in a 
society in which, as Robert S. Lynd has 
said, “every tub stands on its own bot- 
tom.” The research referred to above 
indicates that a large percentage of 
those who do recognize the existence of 
problems and who also recognize that 
help can be had are under a direct com- 
pulsion to avoid such help. 

It is significant in this connection that 
most of the supportive agencies dis- 
cussed in earlier sections are supported 
by community financial drives for chari- 
table purposes. Historical background 
is therefore reinforced by present-day 
activity in stamping such activities as 
charitable; that is, to the individual, 
reprehensible. - 

8 Earl Lomon Kcos, Families in Trouble, 


New York: Columbla University Press, 1946, 
and op. cit. note 3 supra. 
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Knowledge of services - 


The third question, Where can we get 
help? would appear to have a more . 
ready answer. It involves, in effect, no 
cultural stipulations as to acceptance or 
refusal; if the decision to accept help 
has been made, little problem would ap- 
pear in connection with finding where 
to obtain such help. Again referring 
to the several studies mentioned above, 
the significant fact appears that few 
people in the lower class (and only 
slightly more in the middle class) have 
any recognition of individual social 
agencies as sources of help, and less 
idea of how to reach them. It should 
be remembered in this connection that 
social agencies direct their public rela- 
tions effort largely toward acquainting - 
potential givers with their services, 
rather than toward the ultimate con- 
sumers of these services. 


Payment for services 


The fourth question, regarding the 
possibility of paying for services, is 
especially pertinent as regards the mid- 
die-class family’s relation to the social 
agency. There is a growing body of 
research evidence which indicates that, 
if this were a service which could be 
paid for as one pays (or owes) one’s 
doctor or lawyer, case work service 
would be more acceptable to large num- 
bers of people, providing, of course, that 
the problems mentioned above were also 
met. Payment for services rendered 
would apparently remove that stigma 
which attaches to the family agency so 
Clearly associated with “charity” move- 
ments. In this connection it should 
be remarked that the family agencies 
are themselves recognizing the probable 
value of the fee system in this connec- 
tion, and are moving toward such a 
practice. This movement is, of course, _ 
not directed toward eliminating the 
client who is unable to pay. 
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PRIVATE AGENCIES IN TRANSITION 


The preceding paragraphs indicate to 
the reader something of the transitional 
stage in which private social work ñnds 
itself in relation to the family. As so- 
cial case work has moved in the direc- 
tion of becoming a skilled service, it has 
found itself confronted with family be- 
havior which, for a variety of well-rec- 
ognized reasons, becomes less stable and 
more confusing to the family members. 
While its development as a family serv- 
ice has been uneven, both in distribu- 
tion and in content, outstanding ad- 
vances have been made; the family, as 
a result, has increasingly an institu- 
tional aid to turn to in the meeting of 
problems involving factors other than 
financial. The latter, in most instances, 
are met through public agencies. 

The problem, however, is not simply 
one of gaining community support for 
private family social work, nor of estab- 
lishing agencies in areas not now served. 


“ne 
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Studies of family-community relations. 
indicate that the crux of the problem of 
meeting family needs with private so- 
cial agencies lies in the area of attitudes 
toward these services; that widespread 
acceptance of such services can only 
await the time when the stigma of 
“charity” has worn out completely or 
been transplanted to public welfare 
services, or the time when these private 
agencies enter into an interpretive pro- 
gram directed not toward the financial 
contributor but toward the family which 
needs assistance. It seems not unlikely 
that the time will have to come, in this 
connection, when agencies will make 
their services known very directly to 
the consumer—-perhaps through some 
“case-finding” technique or an ethical 
advertising campaign. Until such time 
as current attitudes and current igno- 
rance are dispelled, it seems fair to say 
that the private social agency will not 
make its most significant contribution 
to the American family. 


Earl Lomon Koos, Ph.D., Rochester, New York, is professor ana chairman of the De- 
partment of Soctology at the University of Rochester, and ts director of the Community 
Health and Hospital Study conducted jointly by the Commonwealth Fund and the Council 
of Regional Hospitals, University of Rochester. He has served as consultant in family 
life to the Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene, University of Texas, and as director of 
research for the Council of Social Agencies, Rochester, New York. His best-known writ- 
ings are Families tn Trouble (1946), Sociology of the Patient (1950), and The Middle- 
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Social Security and Family Stability 


By Wreur J. Conen * . 


OCIAL security is the organized 
effort which people ‘make, acting 
through their government, to assure 
that every family has the essential 
goods and services needed for decent 
living, and that these essentials are 


received under circumstances that pre- 


serve self-respect and opportunity for 


economic, social, cultural, and spiritual - 


development. Social security programs 
seek to prevent poverty and depend- 
ency, and thus to prevent family dis- 
integration. In so doing, these pro- 
grams serve as a defense for the indi- 
vidual, the family, the community, and 
the Nation. 

Lord Beveridge has said that the 
“sreatest evil of unemployment is not 
physical but moral, not the want which 
it may bring but the hatred and fear 
which it breeds.”? Misery breeds hatred 
and fear, and they in turn breed war. 
So what first seems to be a problem of 
an’ individual becomes the problem of 
the family, the church, the locality, the 
state, the Nation, and the entire world. 

As in the development of measures to 
promote educational opportunities and 
further the health and welfare of the 
population, the programs now included 
under the broad term of social security 
were adopted at different times to meet 
emergent situations or the specific needs 
of groups whose insecurity had gained 
public recognition. The legislation grew 
out of a positive need for action and 
fitted into a developing pattern of gov- 
ernmental responsibility. Inevitably the 

k The author wishes to express his apprecia- 
ticn to Miss Elizabeth Sanders for her valu- 
able assistance in the preparation of materlal 
for this article. 

1 William H. Beveridge, Full Employment 
in a Free Society (New York: W W. Norton, 
1945), p. 15. ” 


result has been a patchwork system, 
with major gaps in the protection af- 
forded under the system, serious differ- 
ences in the protection available to dif- 
ferent groups, and certain undesirable 
and unwarranted overlappings among 
the separate programs. Even the So- 
cial Security Act, significant as it was, 


was characterized by the Committee on . 


Economic Security as a piecemeal ap- 
proach, “dictated by practical consid- 


erations” but only a part of “the com- ` 


plete program which we must have ere 
long.” 

Over the years, some progress has 
been made toward’a more complete and 
comprehensive program. Certain legis- 
lative changes, on the other hand, have 
worked toward less comprehensive cov- 
erage and more stringent limitations of 
the basic objectives. It has become nec- 
essary to re-examine the whole series of 
measures relating to social security, to 
remove inequities, fill in gaps, extend 
and co-ordinate provisions that have 
proved useful, and thus to work out a 
program that will be safer, stronger, 
and more effective. 

Social security in the United States 
is a composite of many different public 
and private programs. Some use the 


principles of insurance; others make as- - 


sistance payments to persons who are 
in'need; still others provide services, 
rather than cash benefits. Of this com- 


‘posite group, by far the most important 


in terms of the number of persons who 
are affected are the public programs 
administered under the Social Security 
Act. 


SoclAL AND Economic CHANGES 


The scope and character of our so- 
cial security programs have been influ- 
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enced by this country’s social, economic, 
and political development. The United 
States is a relatively young and rich na- 
tion. Up to about the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, there was still 
some free land that could be had for 
the claiming. Even as late as the a2arly 
part of the twentieth century, the mil- 
lions who poured through American ports 
found an opportunity here to achieve 
higher standards of living than they had 
previously known. In so doing, they 
helped to develop the natural resources 
of the new land, to span the continent 
with its railroads, to build its cities, 
and to man its industries. The general 
optimistic conviction, supported by in- 
dividual examples, was still prevalent 
that anybody could achieve economic 
security for himself and his family. 

This vision of America as a lard of 
opportunity, and the traditions of indi- 
vidual initiative and responsibility that 
were bred by the dominance of the 
frontier throughout most of the coun- 
try’s history, had their imprint on pub- 
lic attitudes toward the relief of desti- 
tution. From the earliest days, public 
aid to the needy was considered a re- 
sponsibility of the local community, but 
the philosophy of “poor relief” was often 
that of the Elizabethan poor laws, which 
assumed that the individual or family 
that needed continuous help from the 
community was shiftless and incom- 
petent. 

With the passing of the frontier and 
the increasing industrialization of our 
economy, however, the pattern of Ameri- 
can life has changed. Our attitude to- 
ward assistance to needy groups has 
also changed, though more slowly, as it 
has become more and more apparent 
that the individual by himself can no 
longer provide for his own security. 
“When the chief pattern was that of the 
self-sufficient farm family, children and 
old people were economic assets; older 
people, especially, through their su- 
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perior skills and wisdom, as well as by 
the performance of chores about the 
farm, contributed to the family’s well- 
being and prosperity. With increasing 
industrialization came the assembly line 
and the speeding up of industrial proc- 
esses; the accumulated knowledge of 
older workers was not so essential in 
the relatively simpler processes of in- 
dustry as it had been on the farm, and 
many older people could not keep pace 
with their younger competitors for jobs. 

Moreover, as the Nation’s population 
moved from rural to urban areas, the 
existence of old people and children in 
the family group required more money 
for housing and food—an additional 
economic burden on the family. The 
situation was accentuated by the in- 
creasing number of old people in the 
population. In 1860 the number of 
persons over age 65 in the United States 
was about 850,000, or about 2.7 per 
cent of the total population; by 1930 it 
had increased to 6.6 million, or about 
5.4 per cent of the total. It is esti- 
mated that by 1975 it will have in- 
creased to nearly 19 million. 


BEGINNINGS OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


Until the depression of the thirties, 
only a very few steps had been taken 
to provide for social security on an or- 
ganized basis. Beginning about 1875, 
a few private companies set up retire- 
ment plans for their employees; but this 
movement grew very slowly. By 1930 
there were about 420 plans in operation, 
affecting about 3.5 million employees. 
The only social insurance of any sig- 
nificance which had been adopted be- 
fore the 1930’s was in the field of work- 
men’s compensation. The first such 
legislation in this country was passed 
by Congress in 1908 to cover workers 
under Federal jurisdiction., By 1916 
there were thirty-one states with work- 
men’s compensation; and a few years 
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later all but four states had established 
similar programs. At present all states 
have workmen’s compensation programs. 

In 1929, the year that marked the be- 
ginning of the greatest depression in the 
country’s history, probably three-fourths 
of all relief funds came from public 
sources. Most public relief was still 
financed from local funds and adminis- 
tered under the state poor laws by local 
gcvernmental units. Between 1900 and 
1930 states had begun to assist their 
local governments in financing measures 
for certain needy groups of the popula- 
tion—orphans, the aged, and the blind. 
By 1930, 12 states had old-age pension 
laws, 20 states had laws for aid to the 
blind, and 45 states had mothers’ aid 
laws. However, many of these state 
programs were not effective. Operation 
of the law in the counties often de- 
pended entirely on their supplying funds; 
and both state and county appropria- 
tions for the purpose were frequently 
very small and sometimes entirely lack- 
ing. In 1934, for example, less than 
half of the local units empowered to 
give -aid to dependent children were 
actually making payments. 

The severity of the depression showed 
the inability of the localities and states 
to cope with the problem of need. In 
1932 the Federal Government assumed 
a limited responsibility for public relief 
by making loans for this purpose to 
states and localities. When, in turn, 
these sources of support proved inade- 
quate, large Federal grants were made 
to states to finance both direct and work 
relief. 

By 1934 bank failures and foreclosure 
of mortgages on Lomes had swept away 
the lifetime savings of many old peo- 
ple. It was especially difficult for the 
aged to get jobs. ‘The depression fo- 
cused attention on the need for im- 
mediate assistance not only to the aged 
but also to other needy persons, and for 
long-range measures to prevent eco- 
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nomic insecurity among workers and 
their families. 

In June 1934 President Roosevelt 
sent a special message to- Congress urg- 
ing the adoption of social security legis- 
lation. At the same time he established 
by Executive Order the Committee on 
Economic Security. The Committee 
transmitted its report and recommenda- 
tions to the President on January 15, 
1935. The recommendations were based 
on the conviction that a program of eco- 
nomic security “must have as its pri- 
mary aim the assurance of an adequate 
income to each human being in child- 
hood, youth, middle age, or old age—in 
sickness or in health. It must provide 
safeguards against all of the hazards 
leading to destitution and dependency.” 

The Committee recommended unem- 
ployment insurance as a “first line of 
defense.” To meet the problem of se- 
curity for the aged, the Committee rec- 
ommended a dual approach—immediate 
aid through noncontributory old-age as- 
sistance on a Federal-state basis, and a 
long-range program of compulsory con- 
tributory insurance for wage earners. 
The Committee recommended Federal 
grants-in-aid to states for financial aid 
to dependent children and for strength- 
ening and extending child welfare and 
maternal and child health services, and 
a nation-wide preventive public health 
program to cope with the serious prob- 
lem of sickness in families with low in- 
come. 

The President transmitted the Com- 
mittee’s report to Congress in Janu- 
ary 1935. After extended congressional 
hearings, the Social Security Act was 
passed by both houses with overwhelm- 
ing bipartisan support, and became law 
on August 14, 1935. The act set up a 
Federal system of old-age insurance; 
made it possible for individual states to 
set up their own unemployment insur- 
ance systems by allowing them to offset 
state taxes against a uniform Federal 
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tax on pay rolls; and provided Federal 
aid to states for assistance to the aged, 
the blind, and dependent children and 
for maternal and child welfare, public 
health services, and vocational rehabili- 
tation. 


PRESENT SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAMS 


The Social Security Act was substan- 
tially amended in 1939, and additional 
basic revisions in the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and public assistance 
provisions of the act are in process of 
adoption as a result of legislation which 
was signed by President Truman on Au- 
gust 28, 1950. In addition, the Presi- 
dent has recommended the establish- 
ment of disability insurance payments, 
improvements in the unemployment in- 
surance program, and the establishment 
of a Federal program of medical care 
insurance. In the following paragraphs 
is presented a brief summary of the so- 
cial security structure in the United 
States as it Is now and as it is likely to 
be in the immediate future. 


Old-age and survivors insurance 


The federally administered old-age 
and survivors insurance program (sur- 
vivors’ benefits were added to the old- 
age insurance program in 1939) now 
covers most employees in commerce and 
industry. As amended by recent legis- 
lation,? it will cover also self-employ- 
ment (other than in farming and cer- 
tain professions), certain employees of 
Federal, state, and local governments 
not covered under other retirement sys- 


tems, most employment for religious, ` 


charitable, educational, and other non- 
profit organizations, regularly employed 
farm workers, regularly employed do- 


2For a review of the legislation just re- 
cently enacted by Congress see Wilbur J. 
Cohén, and Robert J. Myers, “The Social Se- 
curity Act Amendments of 1950 A Summary 
and Legislative History,” Social Security Bul- 
letin, Oct. 1950. : 
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mestic workers in Drivate homes, and a 
few smaller groups. The chief groups 
not covered will be farmers, seasonal 
and migratory farm workers, and per- 
sons covered under other government 
retirement systems. 

The program provides monthly bene- 
fits, related to previous earnings and 
paid as a matter of right without in- 
vestigation of need, for insured retired 
workers at age 65 and their families, 
and for the widows and orphans, de- 
pendent widowers, or dependent parents 
of deceased insured workers, and also 
lump-sum payments in cases of the 
death of insured workers. 

Benefit payments under the program 
have been low, and, although substan- 
tially increased bv recent legislation, 
are still far from adequate. Under the 
recently passed legislation, the average 
benefit for retired workers will be about 
$46 a month; and for a retired worker 
and wife, $70. The minimum monthly 
benefit is $20 for a single individual 
and $30 for a man and wife. The maxi- 
mum benefit is $80 for a single indi- 
vidual and $120 for a man and wife. 
The maximum family benefit is $150 a 
month. 

The program is financed by contribu- 
tions from covered employers and em- 
ployees. During the first thirteen years 
of the program the rate was 1 per cent 
of pay roll for each; it is now 1% per 
cent. Under the new legislation the 
rate is scheduled to increase to 2 per 
cent each in 1954 and gradually to 344 
per cent in 1970. 


Unemployment insurance 


As previously indicated, the Social 
Security Act encouraged the adoption 
of state unemployment insurance pro- 
grams by permitting employers to offset 
payments of contributions under a state 
program against a uniform Federal un- 
employment tax. All forty-eight states, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, and 
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Hawaii now have unemployment insur- 
ance programs. These differ widely 
fram state to state, but the prevailing 
paitern may be indicated.’ 

Coverage is limited in most states. 
‘Individuals in small firms, agricultural 
workers, domestic workers, public em- 
ployees, and employees of nonprofit or- 
ganizations are generally excluded. 

In all the states, benefit amounts de- 
pend on the worker’s prior earnings in 
. covered employment. Eleven states pro- 
vide allowances for dependents in addi- 
tion to the worker’s benefit. Maximum 
weekly benefits vary from $15 to $26 
without dependents’ allowances, and 
from $20 to $40 or more in the eleven 
states with dependents’ allowances. Du- 
ration of benefits varies in most states 
according to the claimant’s wage rec- 
ord; in about one-third of the states 
it is a uniform period for all eligible 
claimants. 

To be eligible for benefits, the claim- 
ant must have earned a minimum 
arnount of taxable wages or had a mini- 
mum amount of covered employment in 
the base period. The claimant must be 
able to work and available for work, 
and may be disqualified if he volun- 
tarily leaves his job without good cause; 
if he is discharged for misconduct con- 
nected with his work; if he refuses 
suitable work offered him; or if unem- 
ployment is the result of a labor dispute. 

Recent recommendations by President 
Truman call for several major improve- 
ments in the law. These are that cover- 
age should be expanded; that benefits 
should be increased to approximately 
50 per cent of the average weekly wage; 
that duration of benefits should be a 
uniform 26 weeks; and that in deter- 
mining benefits, consideration should be 


3 For a detailed summary of the numerous 
dfferences see Comparison of State Unem- 
proyment Insurance Laws as of September 
1949, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security, 1949. 
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given to dependents, so that the pro- 
gram will meet the objective of assuring 
family security. 


Public asststance 


At present the Federal Government 
makes grants-in-aid to the states under 
four public assistance programs—old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to perma- 
nently and totally disabled persons. 
Old-age assistance is being administered 
under the Social Security Act in all fifty- 
one jurisdictions eligible to participate. 
All but one of these jurisdictions are 
administering aid to dependent children, 
and all but four aid to the blind, under 
the Federal program. The program for 
the disabled became effective on October 
1, 1950. 

As with unemployment insurance, the 
programs vary widely from state to state. 
However, certain characteristics are com- 
mon to all the programs. “Need,” a 
condition of eligibility for any of the 
types of assistance, is determined in ac- 
cordance with the state’s definition of a 
needy individual. The prevailing type 
of administration of the “need” pro- 
vision is the budgetary method. Under 
this method the law usually states that 
assistance shall be granted to any 
needy individual who has not sufficient 
income and resources to provide a rea- 
sonable subsistence compatible with de- 
cency and health. The total amount of 
money that each person needs to live 
on is determined in accordance with the 
conditions in each case. 

The Federal Government matches 
state money for assistance under a 
“fractional” formula. For old-age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 


_ totally and permanently disabled, Fed- 


eral funds equal three-fourths of the 
first $20 per recipient, plus one-half of 
the next $30. For aid to dependent 
children, Federal funds equal three- 
fourths of the first $12 per recipient, 
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plus one-half of the remainder, with 
maximums on individual assistance pay- 
ments of $27 for one adult, plus $27 
for the first child, plus $18 for each ad- 
ditional child in the family. 


Maternal and child welfare 


All forty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands are ad- 
ministering health and welfare services 
for which Federal funds are granted 
under the Social Security Act. The 
three grant-in-aid programs in this area 
—maternal and child health, crippled 
children, and child welfare—are in- 
tended to promote and improve the 
family’s general welfare through public 
health and welfare services.* The role 
of the Federal Government is limited to 
apportioning Federal funds to the states 
under general rules laid down by Con- 
gress and furnishing the states with the 
counsel of specialists in children’s serv- 
ices. Each state’s share in Federal 
funds for health depends in general on 
its need for assistance in carrying out 
its programs, and each state must match 
part of the funds out of its own or local 
resources. At present the Social Se- 
curity Act authorizes an annual appro- 
priation of $16.5 million for maternal 
and child health services; $15 million 
for services for crippled children; and 
$10 million for child welfare services. 


Health insurance 


At present there is no general public 
program of medical care insurance in 
the United States. President Truman 
has repeatedly recommended that a 
Federal health insurance program be 
adopted. 


4For a fuller statement on social services 
available to families see “The American 
Family: A Factual Background,” Report of 
Inter-Agency Committee on Background Ma~- 
terials, National Conference on Family Life, 
May 1948, pp. 383-99 (processed). 
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The costs of medical care create an 
important common economic risk be- 
cause the costs may be very large and, 
in general, no person knows in advance 
when he may fall ill or what expenses 
he may incur for his illness. On the 
other hand, like certain other risks— 
such as disability and death of the 
family earner—the frequency of illness, 
the amount of medical care needed, and 
the costs to be incurred by a large group 
of persons or by the population as a 
whole can be predicted in advance. 
These two characteristics of illness and 
its costs—the impossibility of predict- 
ing their individual incidence and the 
availability of information on their 
total incidence—-make them an appro- 
priate problem for solution through so- 
cial insurance. 

Most illness in this country is paid 
for as it occurs, by the individual af- 
fected. This is a satisfactory arrange- 
ment for the very few persons whose 
means are sufficient to meet even the 
most expensive illness. It is not satis- 
factory, however, for the great ma- 
jority of persons, who are reluctant to 
seek medical advice if heavy costs may 
be involved, who often delay in obtain- 
ing medical attention when it can be 
most effective, and for whom serious ill- 
ness generally means a severe strain on 
family finances, if not exhaustion of 
savings, and heavy debts. It is not 
satisfactory for low income areas in par- 
ticular, where low purchasing power has 
resulted in few doctors and fewer hos- 
pitals. Hence the increasing interest in 
recent years in other ways of paying 
medical costs. 

The appeal of prepaid care is evident 
in the growth of voluntary plans in re- 
Approximately 32 million 
persons were enrolled in Blue Cross 
hospital insurance plans in June 1949, 
and about 15 or 16 million were mem- 
bers of medical care insurance plans, 
most of whom also had coverage for 
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hospital care. By the end of 1948, it is 
estimated, 26 million persons had pur- 
chased partial indemnity against hos- 
pital costs through commercial insur- 
ance companies on either a group or an 
individual policy basis, while 20 million, 
including many of the 26 million just 
mentioned, carried policies reimbursing 
them for some limited part of their 
medical care costs. 

Useful as the voluntary insurance 
plans have been in enabling many peo- 
ple to purchase medical care on a 
planned basis, they give little promise 
of meeting the full needs of the coun- 
try. They cover less than half the 
population, reaching least effectively 
those who need it most. They have 
done little to raise the medical purchas- 
ing power of people in low income areas, 
where medical facilities and personnel 
are sparsest. To persons who have en- 
rolled, most of the plans offer at best 
only a partial protection against medi- 
cal care costs, confined in most cases to 
a maximum number of days of hospital 
care and to surgical and obstetrical 
treatment for hospitalized cases. More- 
over, voluntary plans do not base their 
premiums on family income, and con- 
sequently they tend to discriminate 
against large families and families with 
low incomes. 


Related programs 


In addition to the programs estab- 
lished under the Social Security Act, 
there are many other programs, estab- 
lished under Federal, state, or private 
auspices and applying to limited groups, 
which help to provide security for many 
of our people. These include the com- 
pensation, pension, and medical care 
provisions for veterans; the railroad so- 
cial insurance program which provides 
protection for railroad workers and their 
families against wage loss caused by old 
age, permanent or temporary disability, 
unemployment, or death; state tempo- 
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rary disability insurance programs in 
five states; state general assistance pro- 
grams; and over 13,000 private indus- 
trial pension and welfare plans affect- 
ing about 7 million individuals. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO FAMILY STABILITY 


The primary function of the social 
insurance programs now in effect in this 
country is, of course, the replacement of 
lost wage income. But social insurance 
benefits paid during periods of sickness, 
prolonged disability, or unemployment 
not only keep the family from starving; 
they reduce the anxiety and friction 
which inevitably result when no money 
is coming in to pay the grocery bill. 
Retirement benefits not only enable 
elderly couples to maintain themselves 
together in their own household, but 
they remove the burden of supporting 
aged parents from the children and thus 
enable younger married couples to get 
off to a better start. The survivor bene- 
fits payable to the widows and orphans 
of a deceased breadwinner make it pos- 
sible for many mothers to stay at home 
and care for the children. The con- 
tributions thus made to family stability 
cannot be measured quantitatively, but 
it is clear that they are substantial. 

Similarly, proposed legislation for 
medical care insurance, through the 
provision of needed health services 
rather than of cash, would not only keep 
family savings from melting away dur- 
ing periods of illness, but would also 
result in earlier medical attention, 
prompter diagnosis of serious illnesses, 
and more adequate treatment, and thus 
would greatly reduce the huge economic 
and social losses resulting from lack of 
proper medical care. 

Perhaps most important of all, though, 
is the contribution of adequate social in- 
surance to the morale of the American 
family. Here again, it is impossible to 
measure the effect of feelings of inse- 
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curity on family stability, but there can 
be no doubt that the stable family is the 
one which feels secure in the knowledge 
that its members can plan for the fu- 
ture without the fear that old age, sick- 
ness, unemployment, or some other ca- 
tastrophe may wipe out their financial, 
physical, and moral reserves. 

The public assistance programs like- 
wise have an important contribution to 
make. Old-age assistance or aid, to the 
blind makes it possible for the needy 
old or blind person to be maintained in 
his own home; aid to dependent chil- 
dren keeps together the family—-perhaps 
already a broken one—where the chil- 
dren have been deprived of parental 
support. This is true not only because 
of the financial aid supplied, but be- 
cause the skilled case worker often can 
help the bewildered and broken family 
to make the necessary adjustment and 
to retain or regain its integrity. 


SoME UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


The social insurance programs estab- 
lished under the Social Security Act 
have proved conclusively that the tech- 
nique of social insurance can function 
effectively to provide protection against 
economic insecurity in the areas in 
which it has been applied. However, 
there is still doubt in the minds of some 
persons as to how far the techniqus can 
or should be extended. 

The most obvious illustration of this 
is in the field of old-age and survivors 
insurance. As noted, the program has 
worked very successfully for workers in 
commerce and industry and will skortly 
be extended to many additional groups. 
But some 6 million farm operators, and 
some 2 to 3 million farm workers, are 
still excluded from the program. Farm 
people are traditionally ore of the most 
independent groups in the population, 
and are generally considered to be op- 
posed to any sort of government in- 
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tervention in their affairs (although 
the existence of price-support programs 
raises a question whether this opinion is 
logical). There is unfortunately much 
misunderstanding of the social insurance 
programs in this country; although old- 
age and survivors insurance has been 
operating successfully for fourteen years, 
too many people do not know the most 
elementary facts about it. Farm peo- 
ple can and do use the insurance tech- 
nique in a variety of ways—crop in- 
surance, for example—and there is no 
doubt that they would accept and en- 
joy the protection of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance once they understood 
that it, too, is insurance, and not a 
handout or a glorified form of public 
charity. 

Another example is in the field of dis- 
ability and health protection. There is 
almost universal agreement that social 
insurance is the proper technique for 
dealing with economic insecurity caused 
by old age and death, but there is a 
great deal of concerted opposition to 
proposals to apply the same technique 
to permanent disability, on the ground 
that disability insurance benefits cannot 
be effectively administered. Yet prac- 
tically every governmental insurance 
program here and abroad, other than 
old-age and survivors insurance, pro- 
vides benefits in cases of premature re- 
tirement due to permanent disability. 
It is to be hoped that this problem will 
be solved within the next few years in 
the only way it can be solved—that is, 
by the addition of permanent disability 
benefits to the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program. 


Increasing number of aged 


Not all of the problems of economic 
insecurity can be solved by social in- 
surance or private insurance. One prob- 
lem which is receiving an increasing 
amount of attention at present arises 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND FAMILY STABILITY 


from the fact that the number of old 
people is increasing. Thoughtful stu- 
dents point out that the most desirable 
method of handling the problem of old 
age is not necessarily, in all cases, retire- 
ment on a pension, however adequate 
the pension may be. As the number 
of old people increases as a propor- 
tion of the population, it becomes in- 
creasingly important that those who can 
continue as productive workers be en- 
couraged to do so. Not only is con- 
tinusd employment of competent older 
persons desirable from the standpoint 
of the economy, but it is coming to be 
recognized that the individual himself 
is healthier and happier in a job that 
he can do. It is important, then, that 
increasing attention be given to the 
problem of how, in our complex indus- 
trial system, we can provide genuinely 
procuctive jobs which are within the 
ability of old people to perform. 


The present aged 


Another problem which needs to be 
solved under our existing social insur- 
ance system has to do with the present 
generation of old people—those who are 
not taken care of by the present insur- 
ance program because they were too old 
at the beginning of the program to work 
long enough to become insured. Many 
people are asking whether some provi- 
sion other than public assistance should 
not be made for these people. The 
means test of the assistance program, 
‘no matter how himenely administered, 
is certain to be somewhat distasteful. 
Moreover, the aged themselves are be- 
ginning to realize that they can wield 
a considerable amount of political pres- 
sure, if organized, to get what they 
want, irrespective of the needs of other 
groups in the population. In time, of 
course, the problem will be largely 
solved with the development of the in- 
surance program and other organized 
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methods of providing old-age security; 
but it is not at all certain that we shall 
be given enough time for this solution 
to work. Various proposals for blanket- 
ing the present aged under the insurance 
system have been made to meet the 
problem now.” 


Lack of dependents’ allowances 


Many other changes are required In 
our existing social insurance laws if 
they are to promote family stability.® 
Some of the provisions of our existing 
old-age insurance program do not rec- 
ognize the importance of keeping the 
family together.’ Most of our state un- 
employment insurance and workmen’s 
accident compensation laws are grossly 
deficient in not recognizing the need for 
dependents’ allowances. 

About twenty-seven countries have 
systems of family allowances providing 
cash payments to all or a specific num- 
ber of children in a family.® It is sig- 
nificant that all the main English-speak- 
ing countries—outside of the United 
States—now have such family allow- 
ance programs in effect. There has been 
very little support for any such pro- 
gram in the United States to date. 


CoNCLUSION 


There is no doubt that social security 
legislation already has made a contribu- 
tion to family stability in this country, 


ë See H. R 7617 introduced by Representa- 
tive Helen G. Douglas, 81st Congress. 

®For more detailed recommendations see 
the Annual Report of the Federal Security 
Agency, 1949, pp. 43-49. 

TSee for instance Oscar C. Pogge, “Family 
Relationships and Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance,” Social Security Bulletin, July 1945. 

8 Social Security Legislation Throughout tke 
World, Bureau Report No 16, prepared by 
Carl H. Farman and Veronica Marren Hale, 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics, 1949, p. 5. 
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and that it can make a still more sub- 
stantial contribution to the well-being 
of the American family as the programs 
develop and are perfected. The next 
few years will be significant ones in the 
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history of the American social security 
movement, and developments in the 
feld will be watched with great interest 
as solutions to the problems confront- 
ing us are worked out. 


Wübur J. Cohen, Washington, D. C., has been technical adviser to the Commissioner 
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The Role of Legal Services in Family Stability 


By CHARLTON OGBURN 


F this subject included the future as 

well as the past and present role of 
legal services in achieving or maintain- 
ing the stability of the family—better 
still, if it discussed the opportunity and 
the need for legal services—a more en- 
couraging paper could be written than 
the present one will be. The role of 
legal services has been developed farther 
in some states, of course, than in others. 
Without examinirg the laws of all the 
forty-eight states, one is struck by the 
meagerness in our codes and statutes 
of family law. The common law and 
tae legislators have been remiss in 
neglecting this important field. It is 
difficult to be an apologist for my own 
profession in its failure to realize the 
advisability of developing laws for the 
protection of the family as such and in 
having the necessary statutes enacted. 
Formerly the common law of England 
left the field of family law to the ec- 
clesiastical courts. That is one explana- 
tion for its neglect by common law and 
equity courts. The civil law of some of 
the European ccuntries has a better 
record in the protection of the family as 
such—signally the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Germany, Switzerland, France, 
and Italy. 

Professor John S. Bradway of Duke 
University Law School poses the ques- 
tion as to whether our ancestors were 
not right in conceding jurisdiction over 
family matters to the medieval ecclesi- 
astical courts which had sanctions af- 
facting the conscience of the communi- 
cant; whereas we have entrusted this 
responsibility to common law courts 
with limited sanctions affecting merely 
the freedom of the person and the prop- 
erty of the litigant. 


However, social evolution is bringing 
about a breakdown of the family pat- 
tern, is giving us the changing family, 
thus forcing the law to take cognizance 
of family problems. Legal concepts, to 
quote Professor Bradway again, based 
on judicial decision and allocating fault, 
and in a sense declaring a moral judg- 
ment, are being replaced by the hall- 
marks of other professions—ideas call- 
ing for diagnosis, treatment, and guid- 
ance. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JUVENILE COURT 


The first revolutionary step was taken 
fifty-one years ago in Chicago with the 
establishment of the first juvenile court. 
This epochal event has been called the 
most significant development in Ameri- 
can jurisprudence in our time. ‘The rea- 
son for this designation, cogently stated 
by the Honorable George W. Smyth, is 
that its true significance lay in the con- 
ception of a new type of justice written 
into the law.! It was more than a re- 
moval of the stigma of criminality from 
children who had transgressed the law; 
they were to be regarded as in need 
of guidance and aid. The proceeding 
against these youthful transgressors was 
no longer to be a criminal proceeding, 
held in the atmosphere of criminal 
courts, placing them in jails with hard- 
ened criminals; they were instead -to be 
placed in detention homes until they 
could be returned to their own homes, 
put on probation, or sent to reforma- 

1 George W. Smyth, Judge Children’s Court, 
County of Westchester, N. Y., in a paper be- 
fore the Conference on Law, Medicine, and 
the Unstable Family, held by the New York 
County Lawyers Association and the New 


York Academy of Medicine in New York 
City, April 29, 1949. 
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tories. Judge Smyth quotes Dean Ros- 
coe Pound in his article in the National 
Probation and Parole Association Year 
Book, 1944: 


It is worth while to recall once more that 
the first juvenile court law was drafted by 
a committee of a bar association, and that 
committee gave us the first formulation, 
in legal terms, of juvenile delinquercy. 
That formulation stands in the books to- 
day, the enduring work of a body of so- 
cially mindec lawyers, co-operating with 
social workers. The lawyers made a court, 
but the pressire of organized social werk- 
ers has been an agency of the first impor- 
tance in guid ng the development of what 
was thus begen and putting it in-and keep- 
ing it in the path of efficient attainment of 
its ends. 


Thus, as Judge Smyth and Dr. Ros- 
coe Pound put it, the new conception 
enabled us to begin the practice of 
“a new type of individualized justice 
hitherto unknown to the law. More 
specifically, in the words of Edward F. 
Waite before a Conference on Juvenile 
Court Standerds, the court before which 
children wer2 brought was not a court 
which did something to a child because 
of what he had dome; it was a court 
concerned with doing something fer a 
child becaus2 of what he ts and what 
he needs. "he very title of the pro- 
ceeding against a child brought before 
the court was changed. No longer was 
it The State of , or the Peonle 
versus Richard Roe; the case was cap- 
tioned, In tke Matter of Richard Roe, 
a child under — years of age. 





WEAKNESSES OF JUVENILE COURT 


Ancillary :o the juvenile court sys- 
tem is that oZ probation counselors, who 
supplement the work of the court and 
help to make it a success. We must 
admit, however, that the juvenile court 
system is yet far from being a notable 
success. Its chief handicap, in the opin- 
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ion of many of the judges themselves, is 
a lack of capable and socially minded 
lawyers willing to devote their lives to 
acting as judges of juvenile courts 
throughout the country, especially in the 
less populous cities. There is also a 
widespread need for more competent 
probation counselors. Judge Smyth, an 
experienced, able, and understanding 
jurist who has been on the bench- for 
about twenty years and has dealt with 
at least 20,000 juvenile delinquents, 
voices this lack and quotes an article by 
J. Prentice Murphy entitled “The Juve- 
nile Court at the Bar,”? in which is 
stressed the need for specially qualified 
judges, for separate courts as distinct 
from those receiving part-time attention 
from the judge of a county or similar 
court, for better-equipped probation, 
for psychiatry and other essential serv- 
ices. The article states that most rural 
and semirural communities are still be- 
yond the reach of specialized court fa- 
cilities. | 

Criticism along the same lines is con- 
tained in a paper in the American Bar 
Association Journal, May 1950, by the 
Honorable Nochem S. Winnet of the 
Municipal Court of Philadelphia, who 
complains that the juvenile court often 
cannot dissociate itself from the crimi- 
nal court, and that the juvenile court 
has not attracted the best-qualified 
lawyers as judges. He declares that the 
judge should have some knowledge of 
psychology and of counseling and group 
work; that many courts lack facilities 
for treatment of delinquent children, 
and, having shifted the responsibility to 
the probation counselors, never see the 
child again. He suggests that the juve- 
nile court should try to work more ef- 
fectively with social agencies and social 
case workers, exercising its influence in 
the community toward removing the 
causes of delinquency. 


2 Tke Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Sept. 1929. 
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No juvenile court can attain its ob- 
jectives, or even a modicum of success, 
unless the judge has the aid and sup- 
pert of competent probation counselors, 
ard these are not always obtainable. 
The juvenile court offers an inviting 
field for social workers and socially 
minded lawyers. 


JUVENILE Court LEADS TO 
FAMILY COURT 


It is interesting to observe how, in 
order to be effective, the jurisdiction of 
the juvenile courts over children had to 
be extended over the parents as well, 
ard how this development is gradually 
leading to the establishment of family 
courts which now undertake the settle- 
ment of certain family problems, some 
of which are customarily taken to the 
criminal courts for the lack of any 
other tribunal. Where the delinquency 
of a child is in part caused by the neg- 
lect or other fault of the father and/or 
mother, the juvenile court must be given 
some degree of jurisdiction over the par- 
ents if it is to function at all. Applying 
the concept of the juvenile court in his 
dealing with such parents, the judge 
must often exercise a greater degree of 
tact and skill than is required in deal- 
ing with children; so, of course, must 
th: probation officer. 

Many problems arise, especially the 
falure of the father to support his 
family. A logical development in the 
lay is the creation of family courts. In 
New York City this court is called the 
Domestic Relations Court. Here a wife 
may file a petition and obtain support 
in accordance with her husband’s means, 
instead of being forced, as formerly, to 
bring a criminal proceeding against her 
husband or apply for alimony, in which 
case her financial needs might lead to 
a divorce action, when she had no wish 
for a divorce. Thus she may now re- 
ceive the aid of a family court, not only 
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in obtaining support but also in the mat- 
ter of conciliation. The state of Wash- 
ington last year passed a law requir- 
ing the Superior Court to establish a 
Family Court Department and assign 
judges to hear all cases coming under 
this law. Some features of this law will 
be referred to later in this article. 

These and other developments taking 
place in the law stem from the fact that 
juvenile delinquency occurs most often 
in broken or unstable families. If I 
may quote Judge Smyth once again 
(and I have his permission), about one- 
third of the great mass of delinquent 
children come from homes broken by 
desertion, divorce, or death; and the 
remainder from homes which are under- 
mined by marital strife, by a neurotic, 
psychopathic, or mentally deficient par- 
ent, or by drunkenness or moral de- 
pravity. He calls attention to the fact 
that, in dealing with these problems un- ` 
der the conception of taking note of mis- 
fortune and human weakness rather than 
of condemning to punishment, the law 
calls to its aid its handmaidens—re- 
ligion, medicine, psychiatry, education, 
social work, recreation—to perform for 
a family as a unit that which must be 
done if the children are to be salvaged 
and become assets instead of liabilities 
to their country. It is the power of the 
law residing in the court that enables 
it to take such leadership as no other 
influence could in marshaling resources 
tending toward the rehabilitation of 
families. 

The growth of the juvenile court into 
the domestic relations court, either as a 
separate court or as one which absorbs 
the functions of the juvenile court, add- 
ing them to its other judicial and ad- 
ministrative powers, is another encour- 
aging development in the law of recent 
years. The domestic relations court, 
with its broader powers, can probe the 
causes of child delinquency better than 
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can a more restricted juvenile court. 
The domestic relations court has avail- 
able several avenues or methods of ap- 
proach, whereas the criminal court has 
only one—punishment. There is the 
avenue of conciliation—trying to put 
together a broken family. There is the 
avenue of a civil order—compelling a 
husband to support his family, without 
any decree for alimony, or sentence to 
jail. Medical examinations can be or- 
dered by a domestic relations court, 
even psychiatric examinations, and the 
order can be enforced. 

In New York we have gone still 
farther and have enacted the Correc- 
tion Law (Sections 60-64), authorizing 
courts to discontinue sentencing for a 
term of years, committing the offender 
instead to a proper authority for study 
in order to determine what treatment is 
required or what corrective institution 
indicated. 


PREVENTIVE LAW 


We come now to a new field of law 
which seems to have an encouraging fu- 
ture: the field of preventive law. This 
ig a term which requires definition, and 
I quote one definition which conveys the 
idea, though who formulated it I can- 
not say. Preventive law is law designed 
to anticipate, to nullify, or to circumvent 
behavior, conduct, relationships, which 
might involve persons or groups in con- 
flict with the law. The word “mizht” 
in this sentence should be changed, it 
seems to me, to “would.” The develop- 
ment of this field depends to a large ex- 
tent upon lawyers and judges. Lawyers 
worked out our social security acts and 
other social and labor laws; they should 
now put their talents into sarvice in this 
broad field of preventive lew. 


THE SUBJECT oF DIVORCE 


On the course we are pursuing here, 
we now approach another milestone 
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which cannot be overlooked, although 
some readers may be dubious, if not 
skeptical, supposing that we have wan- 
dered into a side road. I refer to di- 
vorce. The eminent jurist, Judge Paul 
W. Alexander of Toledo, chairman of 
the American Bar Association Commit- 
tee on Divorce, and co-chairman of the 
Legal Section of the National Confer- 
ence on Family Life, has tersely stated 
in an oft-quoted epigram that “the 
broken family is not the result of di- 
vorce: divorce is the result of the 
broken family.” Since a divorce decree 
represents the termination of a marriage 
and the breakup of the family, we 
justify its inclusion here by showing the 
relation of divorce proceedings to the 
field of preventive law which appears 
on the horizon. Judge Alexander esti- 
mated that in a certain midwestern city, 
among the latest 14,000 divorce cases 
tried, there had been a mean average 
separation of more than two years be- 
fore the case was heard, which means 
that there had been a mean average 
separation of more than a year and a 
half before the application for divorce 
was filed. 

Without laboring the point, it should 
be mentioned that in many of these 
cases the freeing of a husband and wife 
from the “bonds of matrimony” (the 
Latin expression used in the decree 
really means “chains”) often results in 
the choosing of a more congenial mate 
and thus in the establishment of a stable 
home to supplant the broken one. 

The whole subject of divorce and the 
sorry mess divorce laws and their ap- 
plication constitute was forcibly brought 
before the Nation in the Report of the 
Legal Section of the National Confer- 
ence on Family Life by its co-chairmen, 
Judge Alexander and Reginald Heber 
Smith, Esq., at the White House in May 
1948. This report was adopted by the 
1948 Convention of the American Bar 
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Association and reaffirmed by the 1949 
Convention, both of which authorized 
the appointment of a national Commis- 
sion on Marriage and Divorce Laws, 
preferably by President Truman. Since 
the President did not act upon this sug- 
gestion, the Bar Association’s special 
committee has formed the Interprofes- 
sional Commission on Marriage and Di- 
vorce Laws, composed of three lawyers, 
one of which is the chairman, Judge 
Paul W. Alexander, and eleven other 
professional persons, including clergy- 
men, physicians, psychiatrists, marriage 
consultants, educators, and other ex- 
perts on marriage and divorce. ‘The 
commission is a nonprofit, educational 
corporation organized on September 22, 
1950, under the laws of the District of 
Columbia. About two years will be re- 
quired for the study and report of the 
commission and its research experts. 
We expect also to have the aid and 
advice of the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, 
of the American Association of Law 
Schools, and of the American Law In- 
stitute. 

There are two separate but related 
questions included in the term “di- 
vorce evil.” One is the enormous num- 
ber of divorces being granted; the other 
lies in the confusion of the divorce laws 
and their interpretation. Judges* in 
some states ignore the statutory require- 
ment of domicile on which the court 
jurisdiction is based. Concerning one 
such case which reached the Supreme 
Ccurt of the United States, Rice v. Rice, 
Mr. Justice Jackson made his famous 
ejeculation: “Confusion now hath made 
his masterpiece.” 


SUGGESTED Divorce PROCEDURE 


The large number of divorces being 
granted, which has so appalled our so- 
ciety, must be attributed fundamentally 
to the education received in both schools 
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and homes. It is the duty of lawyers, 
as well as of educators and of parents, 
to endeavor to preserve some of the 
family units now being broken in such 
large numbers by divorce and separa- 
tion. The law can reform divorce pro- 
cedure by extending its good offices to 
couples seeking divorce, in an effort to 
conciliate their differences and bring 
them back into united families. Di- 
vorce courts should be equipped with 
a statutory conciliation service which 
must be utilized before the right of a 
plaintiff to bring an action for divorce 
is recognized by the court. In commu- 
nities where it is financially possible, di- 
vorce sessions of the court should be 
presided over by specially qualified 
judges assisted by a staff of experts 
in conciliation whose recommendations 
must be subrnitted to the court before 
a divorce decree can be issued. The 
judge hearing the case should have no 
part in the conciliation effort. He must 
of course be free to follow or not to fol- 
low the recommendations, on the basis 
of the evidence before him. 

I should mention here the desirability, 
for some reasons, of granting exclusive 
jurisdiction over separation, divorce, 
and alimony to family courts in those 
states where such courts exist, as the 
Domestic Relations Court in New York 
City. 

The state of Washington, in Chapter 
50 of the Laws of 1949, which provides 
for the mandatory establishment of a 
Family Court to be created by the Su- 
perior Court, requires a conciliation 
service in connection with all divorce 
cases and permits the filing of a pe- 
tition in the Family Court invoking the 
jurisdiction of the court for the purpose 
of preserving the marriage through a 
reconciliation, and before any action for 
divorce, separation, or annulment may 
be brought. 

The public as a whole in our country 
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face of the disturbing character of the 
divorce evil: the increasing number of 
divorces and the laxity of the courts in 
hearing and granting divorces, especially 
in undefended cases often based on 
fraud and collusion in violation of the 
statutes. Perhaps the active concern of 
the public might be aroused if there 
were a campaign of education to show 
the deleterious effects upon children of 
divorced couples, not the least of which 
is their tendency to hold marriage in 
very light regard. This is not to say 
that a child is not frequently better off 
if his parents are divorced and subse- 
quently married to other persons with 
whom the child can find a congenial 
home, instead of one where constant 
marital strife creates a disruptive at- 
mosphere bound to disintegrate the 
child and undermine his happiness. 

This new approach to changes in the 
attitude of the law and of the courts to 
divorce and separation has been dis- 
cussed fully and forcibly by Judge 
Alexander in the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal and other publications. 
The present article can only refer to 
Judge Alexander’s writings and recom- 
mend them. 


LEGAL SERVICE CouLD BE EXPANDED 


The role of legal services in the sta- 
bilization of the family can undoubtedly 
be expanded to advantage. If such 
work is to be undertaken by lawyers— 
who are the logical persons to assume 
the lead, assisted by members of other 
professions—it should be done with a 
thorough knowledge of the existing 
family law in the forty-eight states and 
the District of Columbia, supplemented 
by a careful study of how these laws 
may be amended and extended. 

The need for research in this field 
has been stressed by the members of a 
special committee of the Association of 
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American Law Schools. A paper, from 
which I have quoted, was submitted last 
year by Professor Bradway of Duke 
University Law School on a proposed 
program for research in American family 
law; this followed a round-table discus- 
sion by the members of the committee. 
Certainly important results can be ex- 
pected from this program of research 
if the request made by the committee 
to the Association of American Law 
Schools to be allowed to conduct the 
research is granted. It is possible that 
the American Law Institute might add 
its own study to a Restatement of 
Family Law. 


‘SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS 


In conclusion, it may serve a useful 
purpose to cite by way of example a 
few specific suggestions for amending 
the family law of one state—that of 
New York—which were made by the 
speakers at a Conference on Preventive 
Law to Safeguard the Children of Un- 
stable Families, held on February 16, 
1950 by the Committee on Socio-Legal 
Jurisprudence of the New York County 
Lawyers Association. 

The following were suggestions which 
would require statutory changes: 

1. Safeguards in the field of adoption. 
Bastardy cases. Registration with Wel- 
fare Department should be required; 
also investigation under Section 85(1) 
Domestic Relations Act of New York 
City and Children’s Court Act of the 
state should be mandatory in all custody 
cases, including habeas corpus cases. 
Jurisdiction of the Domestic Relations 
Court should be enlarged and made ex- 
clusive in such cases, especially where 
abandoned or delinquent children are 
involved. 

2. If the education law were amended 
so as to make possible appointments to 
the top positions in the Bureau of At- 
tendance without the present restric- 
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tions, the handling of the truancy prob- 
lem would be greazly improved. 

3. The Home Term Court of the 
Magistrate’s Court should be extended 
to cover the entire city. 

4, The Supreme Court and its official 
re-erees should be given the same help 
from specialists as is now given to the 
Domestic Relations Courts and the 
Court of General Sessions. 

5. The Civil Practice Act should be 
amended so as to require that a report 
from a physician, psychiatrist, or psy- 
chologist be made available to the court 
in any case involving the custody of 
children. No separation agreement dis- 
posing of the future custody of children 
should be valid unless approved by a 
justice of the Supreme Court. 

6. Amendments to the law dealing 
with divorce, annulment, and separation 
should require that conciliation efforts 
be made before final disposition of such 
cases. 

7. No summary of desirable changes 
in the law would be complete without 
emphasizing the recommendation of the 
District Attorney of New York in his 
Report for the Years 1946-1948, at 
paze 164: 


A psychiatric clinic should be established 
in connection with the Youth Parts of the 
Criminal Courts, with facilities for both 
diagnosis and treatment. 
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In the meantime, the present psychiatric 
clinic attached to the Court of General Ses- 
sions should extend its diagnostic services 
to Special Sessions youths. 


The following suggestions could be 
adopted in New York without additional 
legislation: 

1. The Supreme Court and official 
referees could make use of the services 
of the Domestic Relations Courts (es- 
pecially the Family Division, Bureau of 
Adjustment), the facilities of General 
Sessions, and the family counseling 
services supplied by private agencies. 

2. Lawyers drawing up separation 
agreements or otherwise disposing of 
the custody of children could greatly 
improve the service they render if they 
would use the facilities of these same 
agencies or would consult independent 
social workers, psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, or other specialists. 

3. The Magistrates Courts could make 
greater use of the services of the Chil- 
dren’s Court, especially in cases con- 
cerning the neglected children of alco- 
holic and degenerate families. 

4, Conferences such as that held un- 
der the joint auspices of the New York 
County Lawyers Association and the 
New York Academy of Medicine could 
be arranged for, and would greatly help 
in the solution of these problems if 
properly followed up. 


Charlton Ogburn, LL.B, is a practicing lawyer in New York City and Washington. 
He ts counsel and trustee of the National Conference on Family Life, of the National 
Plenning Association, and of the National Counci for Community Improvement, and is 
vice chairman and counsel for the Interprofessional Commission on Marriage and Divorce 
Laws organized under the auspices of the American Bar Association. He has also served 
as president of the Juvensle Protective Association of Georgia, and he aided in drafting 
the social legislation enacted by Congress in the middle thirties. 


Divorce Legislation and Hamily Instability 


By MABEL A. ELLIOTT 


ODERN divorce legislation re- 

flects (as does all social legisla- 
tion) the opinions entertained by the 
legislators. Divorce legislation, it fol- 
lows, incorporates the provisions which 
legislators believe should be sufficient 
grounds for dissolving the estate of 
matrimony. These legislators, as Karl 
N. Llewellyn has so convincingly stated, 
do not represent their whole constitu- 
ency.! They merely represent upper 
middle class attitudes which are the 
backbone of the group’s moral stand- 
ards. Our divorce provisions in a sense 
thus represent in a negative wav the 
standards of conduct required of a mate 
in America. 

As far as marriage ideals are con- 
cerned, we may believe (if we may ac- 
cept the Kinsey Report’s conclusions) 
that legislators have somewhat higher 
standards of sex and marital conduct 
than the rank and file of the popula- 
tion. At least a large part of legislators 
are college trained, for lawyers bulk 
large in the members of state legisla- 
tures; there are also many farmers who 
have (along with clergymen) a con- 
servative record in the divorce court. 
Thus the majority of legislators one 
would judge to be conservative, rela- 
tively decent men who believe that the 
institution of marriage must be pre- 
served. They also believe in permanent 
monogamy because of the social and re- 
ligious ideals which they as a class tend 
to represent. 

1Karl N Llewellyn, “Behind the Divorce 


Law,” Columbia Law Review, 32: 1281-1308, 
Dec. 1932. 


JTRRENT TRENDS IN DIVORCE 
LEGISLATION 


Despite allegations to the contrary, 
most} divorce provisions (even the more 
liberal) are relatively conservative and 
for the most part embody grounds which 
are generally agreed to be evidences of 
serious misconduct on the part of the 
defendant to a divorce suit. Although 
there are many superficial variations in 
the divorce codes in different states, four 
general tendencies are apparent in pres- 
ent divorce legislation. These may be 
classified as: (1) the marked uniformity 
in the admissible grounds for divorce 
throughout the United States already 
referred to; (2) the tendency to com- 
merdialize divorce in certain parts of 
the country; (3) the increase in so- 
called leniency as indicated in the ex- 
tensive number of grounds which have 
been adopted as just cause for divorce; 
and (4) the concurrent tendency to re- 
strict the conditions under which di- 
vorce and alimony are granted. 


GROUNDS FOR DIVORCE 


Despite the right of each state to en- 
act whatever divorce laws it chooses, 
the grounds for divorce are much the 
same in widely separated states. That 
is, ¢ruelty, desertion, and nonsupport 
are generally accepted grounds for di- 
vorce, and there is an increasing tend- 
ency to make impotency (for which 
marfiages were often annulled at com- 
mon law, since inability to have sex re- 
lations disavows an—expected—basis for 
confracting marriage), habitual drunk- 
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enness, and conviction and imprison- 
ment for felony just causes for break- 
ing up a marriage. 

Legal definitions of grounds enter into 
the interpretation of the law and the 
decisions as to whether the particular 
alleged grounds are valid. All states 
admit adultery as ground for divorce. 
Adultery, however, may be held to have 
been committed where an illegal divorce 
jas been obtained and the party subse- 
quently marries. In another case, adul- 
tery may be denied where one spouse 
marries when the other is mistakenly 
thought to be dead. In case of deser- 
tion, different states vary in requiring 
from one to five years of absence of 
spouse (and actual cessation of sex re- 
lationships) in permitting divorce on 
the ground of desertion. Separations 
required by military duty or occasioned 
by illness are not regarded as desertion. 
If a departed spouse offers to return 
home before the legal length of time 
required for the desertion charge, de- 
sertion cannot Le suitably alleged. 

All states but New York and North 
Carolina admit desertion as a ground 
for divorce. New York, however, per- 
mits a severance of marriage if a spouse 
deserts and is not heard from for a pe- 
riod of five years, by declaring the de- 
parted spouse dead. When bona fide 
desertion occurs, the wife is often left 
without means of support, hence the 
dual charge of “desertion and nonsup- 
port” is frequently made. If the hus- 
band is #nable to support his wife, 
divorce may be denied despite the 
validity of the nonsupport ground.? 
Habitual drunkenness implies truly ha- 
bitual addiction to drink, and does not 
admit the evidence of an occasional 
spree as valid. 

Cruelty as a ground for divorce is 

2Sarah T. Knox, The Family and the Law 


(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1941), p. 41. 
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permitted in all states but Alabama, 
Maryland, New York, and North Caro- 
lina. (Virginia provides divorce for in- 
tense severity, which is virtually the 
same as cruelty.) What constitutes 
cruelty is differently defined, however, 
and some states provide an additional 
charge of threat to physical or mental 
health. Initially, most cruelty charges 
implied physical violence; but today, 
cruelty usually subsumes any form of 
mental suffering as well. 

One of the most general additions to 
the divorce codes in the various states 
is conviction and sentence for commit- 
ting a felony. All states but Florida, 
Maine, Maryland, New York, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina now per- 
mit this charge.® 


Liberalization of divorce codes 


Certain increases in leniency of di- 
vorce legislation are indicated in the ex- 
tension of the permitted grounds for di- 
vorce. There has been, for example, a 
gradual admission of “voluntary sepa- 
ration” as a ground for divorce through 
the years. It was not until 1949, how- 
ever, that Nevada added separation for 
three consecutive years to the legal 
grounds in that state; in the same year 
Alabama reduced the period of deser- 
tion as a ground to one year. In these 
cases there is no attempt to establish 
guilt or innocence of the deserter. 
Many states have made conviction for 
felony a ground for divorce, and in 1949 
Virginia added provision for divorce in 
case the spouse is a fugitive from jus- 
tice and absent two years. The most 
dramatic divorce legislation, however, 
is in South Carolina, where the state for 
the first time authorized absolute di- 
vorce and adopted four grounds—adul- 


8 Richard V. Mackay, Law of Marriage and 
Divorce (No. 1 of Legal Almanac Series, New 
York: Oceana Publications, 1947), pp. 42-48; 
and 1949 Supplement thereto, pp. 6-8. 
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tery, desertion, habitual drunkenness, 
and willful neglect for one year. The 
District of Columbia had previously en- 
acted legislation permitting divorce for 
desertion for a period of two years, for 
conviction of felony for a two-year sen- 
tence, and for living apart for five years, 
in addition to adultery which had been 
the only ground up to that time. 


RESTRICTIVE TENDENCIES 


Despite the relative ease with which 
divorce can be obtained, a restrictive 
trend can also be observed. Restrictive 
practices are specifically incorporated in 
the divorce legislation in certain states. 
Approximately one-third of the states 
now have the interlocutory decree. Such 
decrees, as Vernier points out, (1) dis- 
courage ill-advised and hasty divorces, 
(2) promote reconciliation, (3) give the 
judge a chance to discover fraud or col- 
lusion, and (4) prevent hasty remar- 
riages which may result in subsequent 
divorce.* California, which grants the 
highest actual number of divorces of 
any state, has the interlocutory decree, 
which does not become final until one 
year has elapsed. In Kansas, divorces 
become final after six months. Pro- 
visions for a waiting period before the 
divorce becomes final range from one 
month to a year.’ 


COMMERCIALIZATION OF DIVORCE 


The urge to commercialize divorce in 
America seems to have stemmed from 
activities of a New York lawyer who 
recognized the possibilities of exploiting 
the relatively lenient grounds for -di- 
vorce in Nevada on behalf of New York 
clients who were either too embarrassed 
or too honest to press charges of adul- 
tery against an estranged mate. Conse- 


4 Chester G. Vernier, American Family Laws 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1931- 
1938), Vol. Hi, p. £52 

5 Ibid. 
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quently he advertised the opportunities 
for securing a respectable divorce after 
a short residence in Nevada. Actually 
the divorce code of Nevada as adopted 
in 1861 was not especially lenient, but 
was a far cry from the rigid restrictions 
of the New York divorce code. In- 
itially the Nevada residence requirement 
was six months. Recoiling against the 
influx of migratory divorcees, Nevada 
enacted a statute in 1913 requiring a 
year’s residence, but the six months 
provision was restored two years later.® 
Since that time, residence requirements 
have been markedly reduced in Nevada, 
and a profitable business in out-of-state 
divorces has developed. 

Other states, anxious to share in the 
lucrative business which wealthy di- 
vorce clients bring tc hotels, shops, and 
theaters, as well as to divorce lawyers, 
have enacted similar provisions. To- 
day only four states—Nevada, Florida, 
Idaho, and Arkansas—have short resi- 
dence requirements. Nevada and Idaho 
require only six weeks residence before 
instituting proceedings, while Arkansas 
requires sixty days and Florida ninety 
days. Arkansas hoped to profit from 
extra patronage of her famous Hot 
Springs. The major migratory divorce 
patronage today is, however, in Reno 
and Florida, with the semitropical cli- 
mate of Florida gaining an edge on the 
western divorce capital. During the first 
half of 1950 there were 333 more di- 
vorces than marriages in Dade County, 
Florida, where Miami is located.’ 

The urge to commercialize divorce has 
even extended to our dependencies. In 
1944 the Virgin Islands adopted a six 
weeks residence requirement for di- 


6 Frank M. Ingraham and G. A. Ballard, 
“The Business of Migratory Divorce in Ne- 
vada,” Law and Contemporary Problems, Vol. 
II (June 1935), pp. 348-59. 

T New York Times, July 4, 1950, p. 19, 
col. 7." 
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vorce.6 Since these islands belong to 
the United States, divorce decrees are 
accepted as much as legal divorce on the 
mainland. Since relatively few news 
reporters scan the Virgin Islands di- 
vorce register, many persons who wish 
to shun the publicity encountered in se- 
curing a divorce elsewhere are said to 
slip quietly to the islands and secure a 
relatively “private” divorce. A bill with 
similar provisions was introduced in the 
Puerto Rican legislature in 1950, but 
did not pass. That a bill should even 
be introduced in a country dominated 
by Roman Catholic tradition is, how- 
ever, a Significant straw in the wind. 
It is these short residence requirements 
that form the basis for most of the 
charges of lax divorce provisions in the 
United States. 


LEGAL RULINGS on MIGRATORY 
DIVORCE 


Many jurists where relatively con- 
servative divorce laws are in force have 
denounced the short term residence as 
-naking divorces in question illegal. AN 
in all, the short residence requirements 
in four states have led to a variety of 
zonfusing legal rulings. In general, the 
superior courts in more conservative 
states have frowned seriously on the 
migratory divorces which local citizens 
have secured by becoming legal resi- 
dents of Reno in six weeks or of Miami 
in ninety days. The United States Su- 
preme Court, however, ruled in April 
1949 that a divorce must be considered 
legal if both parties accept it as legal 
when the divorce is granted. Where one 
party is not served notice of the divorce 
petition and is not represented at the 
divorce trial, the Court ruled he may 
challenge the decree. 


8 Richard V. Meckay, 1949 Supplement to 
Law of Marriage cnd Divorce, Simplified, op. 
cit. note 3 supra, p 9. 
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Apparently the United States Su- 
preme Court has not established any 
ruling on the legality of enforcing ali- 
mony awards in states where the per- 
sons reside (rather than where divorce 
is granted), but the Florida Supreme 
Court ruled on June 23, 1950 that ali- 
mony awards made in other states were 
enforceable in Florida under the con- 
tempt-of-court law. On the other hand, 
the New Jersey Supreme Court ruled 
on June 19, 1950 that a Florida divorce 
decree and alimony were invalid in case 
of a New Jersey woman who had lived 
in Florida barely long enough to secure 
a decree which in no case could have 
been secured in New Jersey. In fact, 
the court maintained that such divorces 
were a national scandal.’ 


TRENDS IN Divorce LEGISLATION 
ABROAD 


The trend toward more lenient di- 
vorce laws has been world-wide. The 
Soviet Union presumably went furthest 
in initially granting a divorce for the 
asking, but this was a temporary meas- 
ure, and one of the excesses to be at- 
tributed to the revolution. With the 
development of a stable government and 
a demand for greater family stability, 
easy divorce was restricted in 1936. 
Today, in fact, there are no absolute 
grounds for divorce in Russia. In- 
stead, the court may decide whether 
any allegation is a sufficient reason for 
divorce. Adultery and “patent inability 
to live together” are the two reasons 
most frequently cited. Hungary since 
1945 has permitted divorce by mutual 
agreement after five years of separation. 
The Hungarian divorce code permits 
the usual grounds of adultery, bigamy, 
desertion (for six months), attempt on 
life, sentence to death or five years im- 


9 Facts on File, X: 207 (Fnday, June 23, 
Thursday, June 29, 1950). 
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prisonment, and immoral life. Pro- 
visions in this Communist-dominated 
country thus sound surprisingly like di- 
vorce grounds in many of the states in 
our country. 


Latin America 


In Mexico, divorce legislation varies 
in the different states. In one state 
only three days residence is required, 
while in another mail-order divorce is 
permitted. These divorces have been 
rejected as illegal by the courts and 
have been denounced by the American 
Bar Association. Nevertheless, many 
people secure such divorces, apparently 
in the hope that no one will bring suit 
as to their legality. Unquestionably 
certain people have sought Mexican di- 
vorces because of the ease of obtaining 
them. Others have procured them be- 
cause of obstacles hindering the divorce 
in their own country. 

Many South American countries, in- 
cluding Argentina and Brazil, have no 
absolute divorce. Uruguay, however, 
permits divorce to the wife for the 
asking after two waiting periods have 
elapsed. To petition for divorce in such 
instance the parties must have been 
married for two years, and the wife is 
allowed to ask for divorce without al- 
leging the reasons. She is then re- 
quired to wait six months, and if she 
still wishes a divorce, the court requires 
her to return in one year. If she still 
wants a divorce a year later, a final 
decree ig given. This divorce procedure 
was presumably initiated to save women 
the embarrassment of relating the de- 
tails of their grievances in the court- 
room. In case both parties wish a di- 
vorce, they may apply together and 
return to court in six months. If they 


10 Cf, Martindale-Hubbell, Law Directory, 
Vol. IM, 1949. (This reference is alphabetized 
but not paginated.) 
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then still wish the decree they are di- 
rected to return again in another six 
months, when the decree becomes final. 
Divorces in Uruguay are also granted on 
more conventional grounds of adultery, 
incompatibility, and abandonment after 
a period of eight months. No specific 
length of residence is required, and for- 
eigners find it relatively easy to estab- 
lish domicile. 


Europe 


The British Matrimonial Causes Act 
of 1937 went into effect January 1, 1938 
after the one-man fight of Mr. A. P. 
Herbert to bring the divorce issue to a 
head in the British Parliament. ‘This 
act put an end to the rigid British di- 
vorce code which had restricted break- 
ing marriage ties except in case of adul- 
tery. The new provisions (most of 
which had been recommended by the 
Royal Commission on divorce in 1912) 
provided that divorce might be granted 
on additional grounds of desertion for 
three years, cruelty, and mental de- 
rangement lasting over a period of five 
years and adjudged incurable. Initia- 
tion of divorce proceedings cannot be- 
gin until the marriage has been in effect 
at leas? three years, except where un- 
usual suffering might be entailed. These 
provisions extend only to England. 
Scotland has allowed divorce on charges 
of desertion as well as adultery since 
1650. Ireland, under the aegis of strong 
Roman Catholic tradition, admits of no 
absolute divorce, except by act of Par- 
liament. Legal separation is, however, 
permitted. : 

In Italy, where the Catholic Church 
dominates family law, absolute divorce 
is likewise not obtainable, but legal sep- 
aration may be granted to the husband 
in case of adultery and to the wife in 


11 See also article by David R. Mace in this 
volume of THE ANNALS. 
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case she is embarrassed by the undigni- 
fied way her husband keeps a concubine, 
as well as for desertion, nonsupport, 
physical cruelty, threats to health or 
life, or penal offense. That is, Italy ac- 
cepts the usual grounds for divorce a 
mensa et toro, but does not permit re- 
marriage. France now permits divorce 
to persons requesting it after a period 
oi one year on grounds of adultery, vio- 
lence, gross insults, cruelty, conviction 
for infamous crime, and penal servitude 
and transportation to a penal colony. 
In France divorce rates are relatively 
low despite these provisions, because of 
the strong conviction of the French (de- 
rived from their Catholic tradition) that 
the family must be preserved. 

In the Scandinavian countries divorce 
may be obtained by mutual consent as 
well as for the more conventional 
grounds of adultery, six months deser- 
tion, insanity for three years, conduct 
dangerous to life, and life imprisonment. 
Divorce by mutual consent is compli- 
cated, however, by the requirement that 
the couple attempt a reconciliation. 
They must seek the counsel of a clergy- 
man or a government official. If no 
reconciliation is possible, a legal separa- 
tion is granted for a year in Sweden, 
for a year and a half in Denmark, and 
for three years in Norway. After this 
waiting period the couple may petition 
for absolute divorce if they so desire.” 

The present divorce code in Germany 
permits divorce for adultery, serious vio- 
lation of marital duties, immoral con- 
duct, insanity, venereal disease, or sep- 
aration for three years. Insanity and 
venereal disease are permitted grounds 
only if it can be shown that divorce is 
morally justified on such a count, and 
separation is valid only if it resulted in 
the disorganization of the marriage. 

12 See also article by Torgny Segerstedt and 


Fhilipp Weintraub in this volume of THE 
ANNALS. 
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ÅRE Divorce Provistons FRIVOLOUS? 


The divorce provisions in the United 
States give little basis for the frequent 
allegations that many grounds for di- 
vorce in our country are frivolous. The 
reasons for permitting divorce are seri- 
ous in virtually all the states, unless 
one does not regard adultery, conviction 
of a crime, cruelty, fraud, drunkenness, 
desertion, impotence, or nonsupport as 
a serious matter. Only one state, New - 
Mexico, permits divorce for incompati- 
bility; but surely no one really believes 
incompatibility is not a serious problem 
in marriage. 

Nevertheless, some people undoubt- 
edly take their marriage vows lightly 
and divorce their spouses for relatively 
slight misconduct. The frivolity lies 
not in the grounds but in the relatively 
frivolous evidence offered in support of 
alleged grounds, Cruelty is a serious 
charge, but, as we have previously men- 
tioned, what is alleged as cruelty in- 
cludes an extensive range of complaints. 
It may vary from charges of physical 
violence to failing to take the wife to a 
night club. Any slight or impolite ges- 
ture may on occasion be interpreted as 
cruel and inhumane treatment by some 
judges. Other judges regard the award- 
ing of a divorce decree as a very solemn 
responsibility, and attempt in various 
ways to reconcile the couples seeking 
divorce. 


Drvorce LEGISLATION AND FAMILY 
STABILITY 


Much disparity in opinion exists as 
to whether there is any exact or causal 
relationship between divorce provisions 
and family stability. In general, the 
clergy in the conservative branches of 
the Christian Church contend that lib- 
eral (or lax) divorce provisions acceler- 
ate the divorce rate and promote family 
disintegration. Some proponents of a 
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more liberal (and averredly realistic) 
viewpoint contend that stability of 
family life may actually be promoted by 
requiring mates to meet certain stand- 
ards of conduct if they would look for- 
ward to lifelong marriages. More con- 
servative liberals maintain that divorce 
is a result of family disorganization, and 
not per se a cause of family instability. 
Such persons contend further that for- 
bidding divorce or allowing it only for 
scandalous reasons may actually pro- 
mote immorality and family instability. 
It is a notorious fact that many mar- 
riages are broken in every sense but the 
legal one in nations like Italy or Argen- 
tina which permit no absolute divorce. 
A major argument of those who pro- 
moted the British divorce reform in 
1937 was that the existent law was pro- 
moting social hypocrisy. 

Irrespective of the validity of these 
opposing viewpoints, the impact of di- 
vorce legislation on family stability does 
not admit any easy or simple analysis. 
It is true on superficial observation that 
the increased liberalization of divorce 
through extending the grounds “and 
shortening residence requirements has 
been accompanied by a world-wide in- 
crease in divorce. For example, figures 
compiled by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company for the years 1910 to 
1948 showed that divorces had increased 
tremendously in the United States, 
Canada, England and Wales, Scotland, 
Australia, New Zealand, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, and Switzerland.1® The United 
States has the highest rates for the 
whole period, the ratio of divorces per 


18 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Statistical Bulletin, Vol. 30, No. 4 (April 1949), 
pp. 1-3. The study says: “The ratios... 
are computed by relating the divorces in any 
year to the average annual number of mar- 
riages in the decade immediately preceding.” 
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1,000 marriages per year in the preced- 
ing decade increasing from 100.2 to 
248.1. The proportion of increase has 
been highest in England and Wales, how- 
ever, where the ratio was 2.2 in 1911 
and 138.5 in 1947 (figures for 1910 and 
1948 were not available). However, 
the ratio increased markedly in England 
and Wales under the conservative law 
which permitted divorce only for adul- 
tery—-from 2.2 in 1911 to 12,9 in 1936, 
or nearly 600 per cent. Moreover, the 
laws have not become more lenient since 
1937, but the ratio rose from 15.2 in 
that year to 138.5 in 1947. Obviously, 
other factors than the laws themselvés 
affected the divorce rate. 

Increases in divorce rates are not 
new. Divorce rates in the United States 
have been rising consistently since 1867, 
as Table 1 shows, with increases of 4o 
of 1 per cent occurring with relative 
regularity at increasingly shorter inter- 
vals. Although we have no authorita- 
tive studies as to the actual increases in 
the number of grounds for divorce oc- 
curring during this period for all states, 
there is no reason to believe that these 
increases in the divorce rate were so 
much due to any changes in the alleged 
grounds for divorce as they were to the 
mere increase in petitions for divorce. 

Crude divorce rates are no satisfac- 
tory index to family stability. In states 
where there is a high number of divorces 
granted to outsiders, the number merely 
indicates that many persons from other 
states have sought release from mar- 
riage bonds, and the rate is no index at 
all to family stability within the state. 
And since the statistics do not indicate 
the previous residence of those to whom 
divorces are granted, no reliable figures 
for migratory divorce are available. 
Nevertheless, crude divorce rates indi- 
cate that some relationship between di- 
vorce provisions and divorce exists. 
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TABLE i—Drvorces AnD CRUDE Divorce Rates: UNITED Srates, 1867-1948 
(Rates per 1,000 estimated midyear population. Figures for 1948 provisional, those for 


1947 revised) 
7 
Estimated Divorces? Estimated Divorces? 
Year Midyear Year Midyear 
Population Populations 

Rate Number Rate 
1948 146,113,000 | 405,000 2.8 1907 87,000,271 76,571 0.9 
1947 143,414,000 | 483,000 3.4 1906 85,436,556 72,062 0.8 
1946 141,235,000 | 610,000 4,3 1905 83,819,666 67,976 0.8 
1945 139,585,518 | 485,000 3.5 1904 82,164,974 66,199 0.8 
1944 138,083,449 400,000 2.9 1903 80,632,152 64,925 0.8 
1943 136,497,049 359,000 2.6 1902 79,160,196 61,480 0.8 
1942 134,664,924 | 321,000 2.4 1901 77,585,128 60,984 0.8 
1941 133,202,873 293,000 2.2 1900 76,094,134 55,751 0.7 
1940 131,970,224 264,000 20 1899 74,798,612 §1,437 0.7 
1939 130,879,718 | 251,000 1.9 1898 73,493,926 47,849 0.7 
1938 129,824,939 | 244,000 1.9 1897 72,189,240 44.699 0.6 
1937 128,824,829 249,000 1.9 1896 70,884,554 42,937 0.6 
1936 128,053,180 236,000 1.8 1895 69,579,868 40,387 0.6 
1935 127,250,232 218,000 1.7 1894 68,275,182 37,568 0.6 
1934 126,373,773 204,000 1.6 1893 66,970,496 37,468 0.6 
1933 125,578,763 165,000 1.3 1892 65,665,810 36,579 0.6 


1932 | 124,840,471 | 164,241 
1931 | 124,039,648 | 188,003 
1930 | 123,076,741 | 195,961 
1929 | 121,769,939 | 205,876 
1928 | 120,501,115 | 200,176 


1927 119,038,062 | 196,292 
1926 117,399,225 | 184,678 
1925 115,831,963 | 175,449 
1924 114,113,463 | 170,952 
1923 111,949,945 | 165,096 


1922 | 110,054,778 | 148,815 
1921 | 108,541,489 | 159,580 
1920 | 106,466,420 | 170,505 
1919 | 105,062,747 | 141,527 
1918 | 104,549,886 | 116,254 


1917 | 103,413,743 | 121,564 
1916 | 101,965,984 | 114,000 
1915 | 100,549,013 | 104,298 
1914 99,117,567 | 100,584 
1913 97,226,814 | 91,307 


1912 95,331,300 94,318 
1911 93,867,814 89,219 
1910 92,406,536 83,045 
1909 90,491,525 79,671 
1908 88,708,976 76,852 


1891 64,361,124 35,540 0.6 
1890 63,056,438 33,461 0.5 
1889 61,775,121 31,735 0.5 
1888 60,495,927 28,669 0.5 
1887 59,216,733 27,919 0.5 


1886 57,937,540 25,935 0.4 
1885 56,658,347 23,472 0.4 
1884 55,379,154 22,994 0.4 
1883 54,099,961 23,198 0.4 
1882 52,820,768 22,112 0.4 


1881 | 51,541,575 | 20,762 | 0.4 
1880 | 50,262,382 | 19,663 | 0.4 
49,208,194 | 17,083 | 0.3 
1878 | 48,174,461 | 16,089 | 0.3 
1877 | 47,140,727 | 15,687 | 0.3 


1876 | 46,106,994 | 14,800 | 0.3 
1875 | 45,073,260 | 14,212 | 0.3 
1874 | 44,039,527 | 13,989 | 0.3 
1873 | 43,005,794 | 13,156 | 0.3 
1872 | 41,972,060 | 12,390 | 03 


1871 40,938,327 11,586 0.3 
1870 39,904,593 10,962 0.3 
1869 39,050,729 10,939 0.3 
1868 38,213,216 10,150 0.3 
: 1867 37,375,703 9,937 0.3 


OOOH Shree Hearer peepee pepe ree rs 
wDintp om wooORh hanun UMNUNAD YNANG 
beeb 
oo 
`J 
D 








s For 1947—48, excludes armed forces overseas. 

b Estimated for 1907—15, 1917-21, 1933-48. For source of data, see table CD, “Vital 
Statistics of the United States, 1947, Part I,” p. XLIX, 1949. 

Source: Provisional Marriage and Divorce Statistics, United States, 1948, Vital Statistics 
—Spectal Reports, Vol. 31, No. 16 (Nov. 4, 1949), p. 229, Table 9. 
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Divorce RATES BY STATES 


The three states with the highest 
(estimated) divorce rates in 1947 and 
1948 were Nevada, Florida, and Idaho, 
in descending order. 
states (Nevada and Idaho) permit di- 


Two of these 
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vorce action to be brought after six 
weeks residence, as we have mentioned. 
Florida requires ninety days. The rates 
in Nevada were, however, 99.3 per 1,000 
population in 1947 and 67.1 per 1,000 
in 1948, or approximately ten times the 
rates in Florida, which were 9.0 divorces 


TABLE 2—Drvorces* AND CRUDE DIVORCE RATES: UNITED STATES AND EACH Strats, 1947 


AND 1948 


(By place of occurrence. Rates per 1,000 estimated tctal midyear population present in area. 
Figures for 1948 provisional, those for 1947 revised) 





United States? 
Total, 37 areas’ 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California® 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada? 

New Hampshire 


9,760 


pataa 





8,555 
42,800 





2,847 
415 


1,955 
18,015 


— 







3,190 






5,609 
5,700 






— | 
2,276 
6,000 | 
7.712 | 

15,590 


4,678 | 
6,706 
12,200 
2,077 
2,752 
11,000 
1,254 


a Includes reported annulments. 


b Estimated. 








Percentage 
change 
1947 to 1948 









—16.1 
358,134 —16.2 
10,753 —9.2 
52,400 — 
9,578 —10.7 
51,300 —16.6 
3,271 —13.0 
830 — 50.0 
2,080 —6.0 
20,919 — 13,9 
63,400 —6.2 
6,743 —16.8 2.6 
6,200 — 16.2 0 3.5 
2,929 —22.3 ` 2.5 3.3 
6,658 —9.9 2.8 3.1 
10,084. —23.5 1.7 2.2 
21,386 —27.1 2.5 3.5 
5,705 — 18.0 1.6 2.0 
7,004 — 4,3 3.2 3.3 
17,300 —29.5 3.1 4.4 
2,439 — 14.8 4,1 5.0 
3,306 — 16.8 2.1 2.6 
13,800 —20.3 67.1 99.3 
1,437 —12.7 2.4 2.7 


° Covers 36 states and the District of Columbia for which divorce data were available for 


1947 and for 1948. 
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TABLE 2—Continued 





Rate 
Area, gas 
1947 to 1948 

1948 
New Jersey —23 6 1.5 
New Mexico — 16.7 4.6 
New York TR E 
North Carolina — — 
North Dakota — 18.2 1.2 
Ohio — 11.8 b3.3 
Oklahoma mah a2 eas 
Oregon —Q,7 4.1 4.3 
Pennsylvania — 15.3 1.3 1.5 
Rhode Island — 46.9 1.1 2.1 
South Carolinaé _ — — 
South Dakota —14.3 1.7 2.1 
Tennessee 7,548 9,487 — 20 4 2.4 3.1 
Texas 39,587 43,584 — 9,2 5.4 6.1 
Utah 2,199 2,927 — 24.9 3.3 46 
Vermont 520 749 — 30.6 1.4 2.0 
Virginia 7,080 7,018 +-0.9 2.3 23 
Washington 8,105 611,000 — 26.3 3.3 4.7 
West Virginia — — ~ — P am 
Wisconsin 4,367 6,075 — 28.1 1.3 1.9 
Wyoming 1,246 1,468 —15.1 4.4 55 


a No divorces granted. Figures on annulments not available. 
Source: Same as Table 1 supra, p. 225, Table 5. 


per 1,000 in 1947 and 7.4 per 1,000 in 
1948 as Table 2 shows. Moreover, the 
rate in Nevada was nearly fifteen times 
as high as in Idaho in 1947, 

While rates were high in Nevada, 
Florida, and Idzho, the highest number 
of divorces were in the states of Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and Ohio. All three of 
these states require one year’s residence 
before filing suit for divorce, hence mi- 
gratory divorce is no problem. As for 
grounds, California permits divorce for 
adultery, desertion for one year, convic- 
tion of felony, habitual drunkenness, in- 
sanity for a period of three years, ex- 
treme cruelty, and willful neglect. 
None of these grounds is a frivolous 
reason, although judges (according to 
newspaper accounts) may permit a lib- 
eral construction of what is meant by 
extreme cruelty. Behaving badly before 


guests may allegedly be regarded as ex- 
treme cruelty. 

Grounds in Texas are adultery, de- 
sertion for two years, conviction for a 
felonious offense, insanity for five years, 
husband and wife living apart for ten 
years, and extreme cruelty. Ohio has a 
somewhat longer list of grounds, includ- 
ing impotence, adultery, desertion for 
three years, conviction of felony, habit- 
ual drunkenness for three years, nonsup- 
port, extreme cruelty, prior marriage (so 
as to make marriage illegal), willful neg- 
lect, and fraud.* Of the three states, 
California does not grant an absolute 
decree until one year after the decree is 
first entered. 

Migratory divorce is thus virtually 


14 Richard V. Mackay, Law of Marriage and 
Divorce, Simplified, op. cit., note 3 supra, pp. 
42-49, and Supplement to same for 1949. 
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ruled out in California, and we may as- 
sume that it does not figure in Texas. 
Illinois had a slightly higher crude di- 
vorce rate than Texas in 1947, but the 
rates were identical for 1948. Minois 
permits divorce when the partner con- 
tracts venereal disease and for at- 
tempted murder of the spouse (which 
are scarcely to be construed as liberal 
reasons), in addition to impotence, 
adultery, conviction for felony, habitual 
drunkenness for two years, extreme 
cruelty, and willful neglect. 

Special statistics were gathered by 
the National Office of Vital Statistics on 
divorce and annulments for nineteen 
states for 1948. These states included 
Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Idaho, Iowa, Maryland, Minnesota 
(annulments were excluded for Minne- 
sota), Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. The alleged grounds 
were analyzed for each state, and with 
the exception of Virginia (where the 
ground is not allowed) the highest num- 
ber of divorces were awarded on grounds 
of cruelty, or, in case of Vermont, intol- 
erable severity which presumably means 
virtually the same.*® Despite variations 
in terminology, the categories for which 
divorces were most frequently granted 
were remarkably alike. 


DIVORCE AS AN ANSWER TO HUMAN 
NEED 


Divorce legislation, like all social leg- 
islation, has arisen out of the attempt to 
meet a human need. That is, divorce 
is the compromise which serious men 
have worked out as an acceptable means 
for releasing dissatisfied, unhappy, and 
sometimes outraged and insulted, mates 
from the restrictive bonds of matri- 


15 National Office of Vital Statistics, Divorce 


and Annulment Statistics: Specified States, 
1948 (Washington, Aug. 7, 1950), pp. 166-68. 
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mony. The family mores, more than 
most aspects of our culture, have been 
deeply affected by religious teachings, 
and most of the generally accepted pro- 
visions for divorce—adultery, cruelty, 
bigamy, force or fraud, impotency, and 
insanity—were originally recognized as 
impediments to marriage by the church. 
Later, through the interpretation of 
Christ’s injunction that any man com- 
mitted adultery who put away his wife 
except for fornication, adultery came to 
be the only accepted basis for divorce. 
To this dictum the more orthodox Chris- 
tian churches still adhere. 

Thus the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Church of England, and the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United 
States all established similar canons on 
divorce „and denied the right of their 
members to remarry. ‘These religious 
ideals have been of course a major fac- 
tor in maintaining rigid divorce laws 
where such laws prevail. 

The Roman Church, however, has 
permitted a high rate of broken mar- 
riages where mixed marriages (between 
Catholics and non-Catholics) have 
created tension, by holding that no true 
marriage existed and granting an ec- 
clesiastical annulment of the marriage. 
More recently the Episcopal Church has 
permitted the remarriage of the innocent 
party in cases where the Bishop is will- 
ing to accept the basis upon which the 
divorce was granted as indicating that 
the church could suitably extend its 
blessing to the new marriage. In op- 
posing divorce between two bona fide 
Catholics but permitting virtual divorce 
through the fiction of annulment for 
mixed marriages, the Roman Catholic 
Church is literally giving sanction to 
divorce which arises out of religious (a 
form of cultural) tensions, even though 
church leaders hedge this question by 
maintaining that a true marriage never 
existed. 
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The protagonists of easier divorce 
legislation (or what their opponents 
have called lax divorce legislation), on 
the other hand, insist that rigid divorce 
laws result in many gross injustices in 
forcing decent people to maintain the 
husks of a marriage, and that it is only 
social hypocrisy to pretend that family 
security is promoted by disallowing di- 
vorce when the mates are physically and 
mentally disloyal to their vows of per- 
petual faithfulness. 


REAL REASONS FOR MARRIAGE 
DISSOLUTION 


Social research has further compli- 
cated any interpretation we may make 
cf the relationship between divorce laws 
and their impact upon the structure of 
the family, for it has been conclusively 
shown that the legal provisions for di- 
vorce are not an index to the real rea- 
sons why marriages break up. Divorce 
provisions are merely the allowable rea- 
sons which have become the legal fiction 
whereby men and women secure divorce. 
The real reasons for severing marriage 
vows vary with the estranged couples, 
but virtually all divorces in final anal- 
ysis occur because serious tensions have 
arisen between husband and wife which 
make continued sharing of a life to 
gether difficult if not well-nigh impos- 
sible for one or both parties. The al- 
leged reasons, as Doctor Mowrer so 
¿bly discussed a good many years ago, 
tend to be the least incriminating 
grounds permitted in the particular ju- 
risdiction, even when the accused spouse 
has been guilty of much more repre- 
hensible conduct.~® 

Thus, desertion is the most frequently 
pressed charge for divorce. Cruelty was 
the ground for wkich 42.7 per cent of all 


16 Ernest R. Mowrer, Family Disorganisa- 
tion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1927), pp. 56-72. 
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divorces in 1931 were granted,!" and in 
1939 the corresponding figure was 50.2 
per cent.78 More recent data for the 
grounds charged in divorce and annul- 
ment cases in thirteen states in 1948 
(including Connecticut, Florida, Iowa, 
Mississippi, Montana, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyo- 
ming) showed that all but Virginia per- 
mitted divorce for cruelty (or in case 
of Vermont for intolerable severity). 
Since these statistics are for only thir- 
teen states and include annulments, 
they are not comparable to the previous 
statistics; but in any event, 34,958 of 
the 94,579 marriages involved were ter- 
minated on charges of desertion.’® 

On the other hand, where adultery is 
the only permitted ground for divorce 
(as in New York State), judges can- 
didly admit that the testimony which 
“proves” adultery is often perjured, and 
that professional corespondents exact 
fees for being caught under “compro- 
mising circumstances” in order to sat- 
isfy the letter of the law. It is a well- 
known fact that testimony that a man 
has been seen with a strange woman in 
the lobby of a New York City hotel may 
be offered as evidence of a husband’s 
sexual misconduct. Judge Greenberg 
has gone on record as maintaining that 
95 per cent of divorces in New York are 
granted on the basis of collusive agree- 
ments to accept such testimony.*° 


17 Frank J. Indovina and John E. Dalton, 
Compiled Statistics on All States on Marriage, 
Annulment and Divorce (Santa Monica: Low 
Publishing Co, 1946), p. 228. 

18 Bureau of the Census, “Divorce Statis- 
tics,” Vital Statsstics—Special Reports, Vol. 17, 
No. 25 (June 9, 1943), p. 464. 

19 National Office of Vital Statistics, “Di- 
vorce and Annulment Statistics,” Vital Statis- 
tics——Special Reports, Vol. 35, No. 12 (Aug. 
7, 1950), pp. 166-68. 

20 New York Times, Jan. 10, 1950, p. 26, 
col. 4. 
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It is thus obvious that divorce pro- 
cedures are full of conflicting ideas and 
inconsistencies. Modern divorce legis- 
lation represents piecemeal attempts to 
-alter divorce codes to meet the needs of 
estranged married couples. 


FACTORS IN DIVORCE 


It seems reasonable to assume that 
quick and easy divorce provisions stim- 
ulate certain persons to institute divorce 
proceedings which they might hesitate 
to initiate under jurisdictions governed 
by more rigid restrictions. That is, 
some conscientious and sensitive people 
are constrained by the fact that they 
can secure a New York divorce only by 
scandalous allegations which might ad- 
versely affect the life or career of the 
spouse. Many people are probably re- 
luctant to air their dirty linen in public, 
but might apply for a divorce if it did 
not involve the recital of embarrassing 
allegations. Others are constrained by 
religious teachings, and accept the aber- 
rations of their mates with patient resig- 
nation in the belief that such resignation 
is their Christian duty. It is, however, 
a well-known, although unverifiable, fact 
that many wives secure divorces at the 
insistence of their husbands in order to 
permit the latter to remarry. A wife 
may disbelieve in divorce from an ideal 
point of view, but at the same time be- 
lieve that the remarriage of her husband 
is preferable to his living in perpetual 
adultery, which he might otherwise in- 
sist on. 

Sociologists are agreed that the chang- 
ing economic, political, and social con- 
ditions, and in particular the altered 
status of women have been major factors 
in divorce rates. Women who are eco- 
nomically independent are less likely to 
endure an unhappy marriage than are 
women who see no way in which they 
can support themselves outside of mar- 
riage. 


a 
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War has been an important factor in 
accelerating divorce rates in recent 
years. As the statistics cited show, di- 
vorce rates rose rapidly following World 
War I and declined markedly during 
the early years of the depressed thirties. 
Neither of these alterations was because 
divorce legislation changed appreciably. 
Divorces increased fcllowing World War 
I, we have reason to believe, chiefly be- 
cause the war precipitated many hasty 
and unstable marriages which were 
doomed at the outset to fail. 

Divorces, in final analysis, are the out- 
growth of family tensions, of maladjust- 
ments between husband and wife which 
make it difficult or impossible for them 
to continue their life together. Even 
so, there is no question that the will to 
make the marriage a success will help 
the marital partners to solve their prob- 
lems if both make an earnest and honest 
effort in this direction. There are many 
cases of family breakdown, however, 
when one or both persons are unwilling 
to try to save the marriage. The eco- 
nomic independence of women, the vari- 
ous aspects of urbanization (which has 
destroyed or altered so many functions 
of the family), the decline in religious 
authority, the modern emphasis on the 
need for an affectional relationship be- 
tween husband and wife, the declining 
birth rate, the emphasis on the individ- 
ual’s right to happiness—all these fac- 
tors and many more have contributed 
to family instability. 

Marital tensions arise, as we know, 
from a variety of sources: from the dis- 
ruptive impact of a disturbed society 
upon the life organization of men and 
women; from the irritating influences 
in the daily grind (whether in the mar- 
ket place or in the housewife’s round of 
monotonous tasks); from the cultural 
differences which make men and women 
shudder at each other’s manners and 
make them disturbed at each other’s 
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points of view; from differences in tem- 
perament which make for personality 
clashes; from differences in capacity to 
adjust to the stresses and strains which 
are a part of the responsibility which 
marriage itself imposes. 


Present Divorce LAws UNREALISTIC 


Much of the confusion in our' think- 
ing about divorce is inherent in the un- 
realistic character of divorce laws; for 
most of them adhere to the theoretical 
proposition that divorce may be granted 
only because an innocent party has been 
injured. Honesty forces us to recognize 
that family tensicns often are not the 
fault of either, but are due as much to 
impersonal influences and social changes 
as they are to personal characteristics. 
In consequence we present “trumped 
up” (or collusive) evidence in order to 
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secure release from unsatisfactory mar- 
riages. Our generation has somehow 
been unable to reconcile its traditional 
social ideals for, marriage with the ac- 
tual problems men and women en- 
counter in the estate of matrimony. 
The need for research in family rela- 
tions and divorce legislation is so patent 
that a national commission has recently 
been re-established to make a detailed 
and comprehensive study of this prob- 
lem.™ Superficially we know a great 
deal about divorce, but thus far we have 
made no serious attempt to relate di- 
vorce legislation to a realistic interpre- 
tation of the basic reasons underlying 
serious marital conflict. It is to be 
hoped that some of the great educational 
foundations will finance some extensive 
research in this area of human relations. 


31 Cf, New York Times, June 17, 1950, p. 9, 
col. 8. 
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Collegiate Education for Marriage and Family Living 


By HENRY A. BOWMAN 


ROADLY speaking, the evolution 
of higher education in this country 
has been characterized, among other 
things, by an ever expanding and more 
inclusive curriculum, and by an increas- 
ingly heterogeneous student body. In 
its earlier years the American college 
was designed to educate a small minority 
of the elite. One of its most numerous 
patrons was the ministerial group. The 
production of scholars was one ol its 
chief objectives. The curriculum tended 
to be narrow, classical, academic, in the 
stricter sense of the term. Of primary 
concern was the curriculum’s relation- 
ship to scholarship rather than its rela- 
tionship to life. 

When women began to seek higher 
education in appreciable numbers. by 
and large the only schools open to them 
were schools for men or schools for 
women patterned after schools for men. 
At that time there was considerable 
doubt concerning women’s ability to 
master academic subject matter. Thus, 
because there was little else available to 
them and because they had to prove that 
they were intellectually as capable as 
men, women applied themselves to cur- 
ricula which had been developed without 
any particular consideration of possible 
differences in roles between the sexes. 

As higher education evolved, there 
was a multiplication of subject-matter 
areas included in the curriculum. There 
were also qualitative changes as parts of 
the curriculum moved away from the 
classical, traditional, highly academic, 
toward the functional, the applicable. 
Occupational training in more areas 
crept in. The distinction between spe- 
cialized education and general educa- 
tion for living became more clearly de- 


fined. There was even some recognition 
of the differences in roles between men 
and women. 

As these changes in curriculum oc- 
curred, the student body also changed. 
It multiplied numerically by leaps and 
bounds. It also changed in composition. 
The typical American college student 
may be a member of a minority group; 
but he is hardly a member of the elite. 
The student body is more nearly rep- 
resentative of the total population than it 
used tobe. It has been democratized and 
is approaching a cross-section group. 
Many of these changes have been ac- 
centuated by the great influx of veterans 
after World War II and by the rapid 
growth of the junior college. 


THe BEGINNINGS 


In this process of evolution, it was in- 
evitable that sooner or later marriage 
and the family would be recognized as a 
legitimate objective of educational en- 
deavor. Education for marriage and 
family: living is a relatively young mem- 
ber in the collegiate community. It was 
not born without trial and tribulation. 
In its earlier years many older members 
of the community looked askance at it. 
Some even sought to exclude it. A few 
of the older members are still skeptical. 
They look upon it as a child of doubtful 
paternity, failing to realize that it was 
sired by the same concept of student 
needs that has oriented many parts of 
the modern curriculum toward the prob- 
lems of human living. 

Education for marriage and family life 
is a branch of the tree of “life science.” 
Although newer, it is an offshoot from 
the main trunk, as are biology, sociol- 
ogy, and psychology. The sap which 
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runs through it comes from the same 
source as the sap which runs through 
them. As it grows, it is hoped that it 
will continue to bear more and better 
fruit. 

One of the precursors of the present- 
day course in education for marriage 
and family life was the advanced sociol- 
ogy course in “The Family,” designed 
primarily for sociology majors. Its sub- 
ject matter was the institution of mar- 
riage and the family and the factors 
affecting it. So far as his study was con- 
cerned, the student’s relationship to the 
institution was one of objective ob- 
server. As time passed, it became clear 
to some that this relationship on the part 
of the student was only one facet of the 
total picture. In his postcollege years, 
the typical student was much more likely 
to be a participator in marriage and the 
family than an outside objective ob- 
server only. It became clear that the 
resources of the “life sciences” might be 
focused upon the student’s preparation 
for such participation. Thus was born 
the concept of functional education for 
marriage and family life. 

This is an oversimplified statement of 
this evolutionary process, for the con- 
cept of functional education for marriage 
and family life did not spring exclusively 
from the family course in sociology. 
That course, however, was one of the 
primary points of departure. Other 
points of departure were in psychology, 
home economics, religion, biology, and 
other areas. 


TYPES OF APPROACH 


As the evolutionary process has gone 
on, at least three things have occurred: 
(1) The course in the family has per- 
sisted more or less in its original form, 
with the addition cf new data as these 
became available, and with a definite 
place in the curriculum. ’ (2) The func- 
tional course in marriage and the family 
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has been established also with a definite 
place in the curriculum. (3) Courses 
have evolved which combine parts of 
each of these. 

In attempting to assay the situation, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, clearly 
to separate the above three types of ap- 
proach. In a national survey there is 
no ready means of distinguishing the 
functional from the nonfunctional. Each 
individual instructor’s judgment of his 
own course must be accepted as an ac- 
curate definition, This fact must be 
kept in mind in interpreting a recent 
study of education for marriage and 
family life on the college level. 

In a sense, all of premarital life is 
preparation, good or poor, for marriage 
and family living. Certainly many 
phases of a student’s college experience 
and many aspects of the curriculum con- 
tribute toward this end. This fact also 
must be kept in mind, else the discus- 
sion of marriage education courses which 
follows may seem to imply that such 
courses are the alpha and omega of prep- 
aration for marriage and family life. 
Obviously such courses are only part of 
such preparation, especially since a stu- 
dent is not exposed to them until his 
late teens or early twenties. 


METHOD oF SURVEY 


During the academic year 1948-49, 
the writer sent a questionnaire to each 
of 1,370 colleges, junior colleges, and 
universities: This questionnaire was 
sent under the joint auspices of the 
American Social Hygiene Association 
and the National Council on Family Re- 


1 The data in this article have been taken 
from the report of the study of marriage edu- 
cation in the colleges as published in the 
Journal of Social Hygiene, Vol. 35, No. 9 
(Dec. 1949), pp. 407-17. Further details may 
be found in this report. It is available in 
reprint from the American Social Hygiene 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York. 
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lations. ‘The objective was to discover 
what institutions of higher learning are 
doing in the way of curricular offerings 
in the area of education for marriage. 
The study was sharply focused on 
this particular area. The questionnaire 
stated, “This inquiry is directed to 
courses in education for marriage. It 
does not include courses in foods, cloth- 
ing, child care, consumer problems, etc.” 
Hence, in 2ach case whatever was writ- 
ten on the questionnaire represented 
someone’s interpretation of marriage 
education. It may be assumed on the 
one hand that interpretations differed, 
while on tke other, in handling the data, 
it had to be assumed that there was some 
common understanding of the term 
“marriage education.” 

The 1,370 schools to which the ques- 
tionnaire was sent represented all the 
institutions of higher learning that could 
be located and that had programs of 
such nature that courses in education for 
marriage might be available to under- 
graduates. The questionnaire was not 
sent to graduate schools, professional 
schools, or highly technical or highly spe- 
cialized schools. Since there was no way 
of knowing the names of all the instruc- 
tional personnel, the questionnaire in 
each case was sent to the registrar with 
the request that he pass it on to the 
proper person or return it himself. This 
was done on the assumption that the 
registrar would be familiar with the total 
curriculum. It is possible, however, that 
by this method some courses were 
missed. Insome schools marriage educa- 
tion materials are fragmentary and are in- 
cluded as part of another course or 
courses. _n some instances, such mate- 
rials are even camouflaged by course 
titles that do not readily betray content. 
It is probeble that by sending the ques- 
tionnaire to the registrar such fragmen- 
tary and highly camouflaged materials 
were not included in the study. 
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Of the 1,370 schools to which ques- 
tionnaires were sent, 1,270 (93 per cent) 
responded in one way or another. In 
632 (49.8 per cent) of these 1,270 
schools, at least one curricular offering 
in the area of marriage education was 
reported. In the other 638 schools 
(50.2 per cent), the registrar returned 
the questionnaire marked “None.” Since 
education for marriage as a definite cur- 
ricular offering is a relatively late de- 
velopment in the evolution of higher edu- 
cation, this “showing” is both interesting 
and significant. 


PERSONNEL AND ORIGIN OF COURSES 


One of the common arguments used 
against the initiation of courses in mar- 
riage education or the expansion of those 
already established is that there are not 
enough qualified instructors. It is true 
that there is a shortage of qualified per- 
sonnel. On the other hand, the fact re- 
mains that in half the colleges, junior 
colleges, and universities of this country 
there have been either discovered or de- 
veloped instructors whom faculty, ad- 
ministration, and students considered 
sufficiently well qualified to teach courses 
In marriage education as regular cur- 
ricular offerings. By and large, this has 
been achieved in little more than two 
decades. 

Date of origin was not given for ap- 
proximately a fifth (19 per cent) of the 
courses mentioned. Of the rest, over a 
third (37 per cent) were initiated in the 
five-year period beginning with the aca- 
demic year 1944-45, Over half (55 per 
cent) were started in the decade begin- 
ning with 1939-40. Almost four-fifths 
(79 per cent) were initiated in the fif- 
teen-year period beginning with 1934-35. 
Since functional marriage education as 
we know it today is commonly assumed to 
have been launched by Professor Ernest 
R. Groves about 1927, it is possible, even 
probable, that many of the courses 
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waich originated before 1934 either were 
and still are courses in The Family 
waich the present instructors interpret 
as being marriage education, or started 
out in that early period as courses in 
The Family and have since evolved in 
a more functional direction. At any 
rate, these figures on dates of origin sug- 
gest that we have stepped over the 
threshold of a new movement in Ameri- 
cen education on the collegiate level, 
tkat this movement is rapidly gaining 
momentum, and that ultimately the 
great majority of institutions of higher 
learning will probably be drawn into it. 


ENROLLMENT IN COURSES 


There are 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 stu- 
dents in colleges, junior colleges, and 
universities. How many of these are ex- 
posed to any direct curricular help in 
their preparation for marriage? For 
several reasons ths question is difficult 
tc answer: (a) the total number of stu- 
dents is changing; (b) enrollment in a 
particular course varies from year to 
year; (c) courses may have been added 
since this study was made; (d) the en- 
rollment figures stated on the question- 
naires tended to be round numbers; (e) 
it is probable that in many cases enroll- 
ment in a particular marriage course had 
grown year by year until the time of the 
study and may have increased since. On 
the basis of the figures given on the 
questionnaires, a generous, rough, “out- 
side” estimate of the number of students 
enrolled in marriage courses in the year 
1948-49 would be 50,000. This was ap- 
proximately 2 per cent of the students in 
college that year. If we assume that en- 
rollments both in the colleges and in the 
marriage courses were constant for a 
four-year period and we disregard the 
fact that some of the schools were junior 
colleges, then not more than 8 per cent 


“of the students in college at any par- 


ticular time in that period would at some 
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_ Stage in their college careers be enrolled 


in a marriage course. 

An annual enrollment of 50,000 in an 
area as new as marriage education is 
significant. It indicates, among other 
things, that students are aware of a need 
and are beginning to avail themselves 
of means of meeting that need. On the 
other hand, in the light of the marital 
failure rate in this country, the 8 per 
cent of students who at any stage in 
their college careers enroll in a marriage 
course suggests that the colleges are 
only beginning to meet a need. Here 
is another indication that we have just 
crossed the threshold of a new move- 
ment in American education. With so- 
ciology departments pointing to the 
family as the basic social unit, with 
psychology departments emphasizing the 
fundamental importance of interpersonal 
relationships and of childhood family 
experiences in the development of per- 
sonality, with biology departments ad- 
mitting more freely than ever before 
that humans as well as invertebrates 
have offspring, institutions of higher 
learning are just beginning to bring to 
a focus curricular offerings specially de- 
signed to aid students in their prepara-. 
tion for participation in marriage and 
family life. 

The present writer has gained the im- 
pression from this questionnaire study, 
from discussions with students on nu- 
merous campuses, and from talking with 
and corresponding with faculty person- 
nel: (a) that student awareness of the 
need for education for marriage is more 
widespread than enrollment figures would 
seem to indicate; (b) that student 
awareness of this need has, in “many 
cases, developed more rapidly than fac- 
ulty or administrative awareness; and 
(c) that more students would avail them- 
selves of marriage education courses if 
they were permitted to do so. Some of 
the factors serving as obstacles to their 
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availing themselves of such courses are: 
(a) numerous curricular requirements in 
other areas: (5) a system of prerequi- 
sites which drastically narrows the group 
of students who might enroll; and (c) 
deliberate Hmitation of enrollment by 
instructors or administration. 


TEACHING LOAD 


Although marriage education may be 
an instructor’s major interest, by and 
large so far as his teaching load is zon- 
cerned, it tends to be a side line, or else 
his efforts are divided between marriage 
education and one or more other courses. 
In about three-fourths (74 per cent) of 
the schools offering something in the 
area of marriage education, the. mar- 
riage cours2 was reported to be only 
part of the instructor’s load. In 3 per 
cent of those schools it was reported as 
an addition to his regular load. In 4 
per cent the marriage course was the 
entire load of a part-time instructor. 
In only 3 per cent of cases was the mar- 
riage course the full load of a full-time 
instructor. 

We see chis situation from another 
angle when we examine the number of 
sections of the marriage course. In 
more than kali the schools (57 per cent) 
there was only one section reported. In 
12 per cent there were two. In 5 per 
cent there were three. In only 6 per 
cent of the schools were there more than 
three sections. These figures are some- 
what inaccvrate, because in 20 per cent 
of the cases the question concerning the 
‚number of sections was not answered. 

It is the judgment of this writer that 
in order to meet student need in the 
area of marriage education, college ad- 
ministratiors will have to face this ques- 
tion of load frankly and will have to 
supply both instructional personnel and 
number of sections im accordance with 
student demand. Furthermore, erbi- 
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trary obstacles to enrollment, such as 
prerequisites, will have to be removed. 
We know that the great majority of col- 
lege students eventually marry, some be- 
fore or soon after leaving school. It 
seems inappropriate, therefore, to oper- 
ate on the assumption that students are 
not ready to study marriage without 
certain prerequisites, while also work- 
ing on the assumption that they will be 
ready to marry without either having 
those prerequisites or studying marriage. 


NATURE OF COURSES 


As suggested earlier, there was no al- 
ternative in this study but to rely on 
each instructor’s judgment as to whether 
or not his particular course might be 
defined as marriage education. The 
questionnaire stated: “This inquiry is 
directed to courses in education for 
marriage.” Yet the replies to another 
question suggested that some instruc- 
tors defined their courses as marriage 
education even though those courses 
might more accurately be classified as 
sociological courses in the family. So 
we cannot be sure what proportion of 
the 50,000 students presumably en- 
rolled in marriage courses were really 
exposed to functional marriage educa- 
tion. The question on the inquiry form 
was: 


Which of the following most nearly de- 
scribes the nature, content, objectives of 
the course? a) history of marriage and 
the femily; b) social problems of the 
family as an institution; c) functional 
course in preparation for marriage; d) de- 
signed for majors in social work; e) de- 
signed for teachers in family life educa- 
tion; f) designed for marriage counselors; 
g) other, please specify. 


Most persons checked more than one of 
the items, and the results were as shown 
in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1—NAZTURE or COURSES 


Per cent 
Fuactional course in preparation for mar- 
riage (junior colleges 44 per cent; col- 
leges 26 per cent; universities 34 per 
cent). . 
Functional course, history of marriage and 
family, social problems of the family... 16 
Functional course and social problems of 


the family Sie « MERE 14 
Social problems of family : 8 
Social problems of family and history of 

Marriage and family. . 5 
History of marriage and family and func- 

tional course 2 


History of marriage, social problems of 
family, functional course, course for 


social workers . ue: ah. oe 
History of marriage and Pamnily ; 1 
For teachers of family life education .. . 1 
For majors in social work and teachers of 
family life education: .......... . 1 


The question: “By and large, what 
attitudes toward the course do you find 











among ... ?” was answered as shown 
in Table 2. 
TABLE 2-——Attitunes TOWARD COURSES 
(Per cent) 
Bathe. | Favor-| Ind } Srepticl 
53 39 1 jLess than 1 
ti 60 I9 Jo J 
9 36 5 {Less than 1 
8 32 9 |Less than 1 





How the persons answering the ques- 
tionnaire arrived at the above judgments 
of attitudes was not indicated. In their 
statements, what they do not report, 
and perhaps do not know, is as inter- 
esting as what they do report. On the 
whole, they seem tc feel that their work 
is looked upon with favor. The above 
figures and miscellaneous replies suggest 
thet when they co find indifference, 
skepticism, or opposition, it is likely to 
be on the part of colleagues, adminis- 
trators, board members, and similar per- 
sons, rather than on the part of students. 
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_ LACK oF TEACHER TRAINING 


One thing made clear by this study 
is the paucity of planned teacher train- 
ing in the area of marriage education. 
Fewer than a handful of full-fledged 
teacher training programs are now avail- 
able. Summer workshops are multiply- 
ing. Many of these are helpful; but 
they can hardly be expected to serve 
as more than an initial or transitional 
step in the process of teacher training. 
Teachers in many institutions are en- 
couraged to attend conferences and so 
on. But we are definitely not yet at the 
place where teacher training in the area 
of education for marriage and family 
life is at all equal to teacher training in 
certain other fields. 

With the development of marriage 
education courses has occurred a cor- 
relative development of individual coun- 
seling on premarital and sometimes 
marital problems. It is interesting to 
note that, although in 74 per cent of 
cases the marriage course was only part 
of the instructors’ load, 76 per cent of 
the instructors replied that opportunity 
was provided for counseling students on 
individual problems. In the great ma- 
jority of cases this counseling was done 
by the instructors themselves. In other 
cases students were referred to guidance 
or counseling personnel. These figures 
suggest that instructors in the area of 
marriage education are interested in stu- 
dents and their problems. 

It goes without saying that the coun- 
seling done by these instructors is prob- 
ably of variable quality. Some of them 
are trained counselors. Others are per- 
sons of insight whose background and 
experience have prepared them for coun- 
seling as well as formal training might. 
Still others are operating by “rule of 
thumb.” One might guess that there 
are some who are unsuited for counsel- 
ing but who do it anyway. Here is an- 
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other area of need. If students are suffi- 
ciently aware of problems of prepara- 
tion for marriage to turn to- faculty 
members for counseling, and faculty 
members are sufficiently interested to 
spend the time and effort necessary to 
do that counseling, then training and as- 
sistance for counselors ought to be pro- 
vided, and teaching loads ought to be 
adjusted sc that the counseling may be 
done thoroughly. 


y 


DIEFICULTY OF EVALUATION 


It is somewhat difficult to tell whether 
an adolescent individual will, ten to 
twenty years hence, be able to carry the 
load of responsibility expected of an 
adult wage earner, parent, citizen. Simi- 
larly, it is difficult to evaluate marriage 
education at its present stage of devel- 
opment. It is young; it is fluid; it is 
changing; it has only recently estab- 
lished its place in the collegiate com- 
munity. Although not highly academic 
in the stricter sense of the term, it has 
become academically respectable. It 
has made considerable, even spectacular, 
progress in laying the ghosts of skepti- 
cism, fear, and opposition which plagued 
its early years. It still has far to go. 
But marriage education is a sincere at- 
tempt to meet a recognized need. No 
one pretends that it is the whole an- 
swer to that need. Certainly we can- 
not expect one course in college magi- 
cally to offset ali the adverse condition- 
ing influences of a student’s earlier life. 
We can, however, expect marriage edu- 
cation to make a planned contribution 
to a student’s preparation for marriage. 
Although at this point we’cannot be 
sure of every detail of the means by 
which that contribution is to be made, 
and althouzh only a relatively small per- 
centage of college students are exposed 
to any marriage education at all, we can 
be assured that marriage education has 
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moved at least from zero to the first 
percentile, and that is something. 

At the present stage of development, 
it is difficult to compare the effective- 
ness of marriage education with that of 
other aspects of the curriculum. Ade- 
quate evaluation devices and techniques 
are. not yet available. Many of the 
courses are of recent origin. Many of 
the students who have had those courses 
have not yet married. At this point we 
must rely largely upon student, alumni, 
and faculty judgment rather than upon 
objective evaluation and measurement. 
We must also proceed partly on faith, 
just as we do in other areas of edu- 
cation for living where results cannot 
readily be subjected to test and quantifi- 
cation. 


NEED FOR MARRIAGE EDUCATION 


If we are to proceed at all, we must 
realize that there is a need for functional 
marriage education. We must realize 
that preparation for marriage must be- 
come a planned segment of any educa- 
tional program which purports to pre- 
pare students for living. It is common 
knowledge that the home and the family 
have changed, that many of the previous 
functions of the family have been taken 
over by outside agencies. The family 


‘still plays a major role in preparing 


young people for life. On the other 
hand, as a laboratory in preparation for 
living, the family has been stripped of 
some of its equipment. This equipment 
has been lodged in agencies outside the 
home. One of these has been the school. 

One of the objections sometimes 
raised against courses in marriage edu- 
cation has been that the subject mat- 
ter of the marriage course can be found 
in other aspects of the curriculum. This 
is partly true; but it is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that there is subject 
matter peculiar to preparation for mar- 
riage and family living as such. It is 
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also true that the typical college stu- 
dent is not expert in integrating what 
he learns. In a large school there may 
be hundreds of courses available. A 
particular student is exposed to a very 
small proportion of these. What he 
does learn, he integrates only imper- 
fectly. The end product is not an ade- 
quate substitute for a functional course 
focused specifically on an area of urgent 
need. 

A marriage course alone is not the 
entire answer, either. Preparation for 
marriage and family life must cease to 
be a by-product of education, and be- 
come one of its major objectives. This 
implies that wherever possible, elements 
in the curriculum shall be focused on 


this problem of preparation. With the - 
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changing nature of institutions of higher 
Jearning and their student bodies, and 
in the light of the failure rate in mar- 
riage and family living, this becomes a 
“must.” Proficiency in communication, 
preparation for intelligent citizenship, 
training in healthful living, and other 
similar things are considered universal 
needs among students. Most institu- 
tions of higher learning make provisions 
for them in one way or another. We 
need a.similar perspective relative to 
preparation for marriage and family life. 
We may hope that in the not too distant 
future, curricula apparently postulated 
on the assumption that the typical stu- 


dent is neuter and will remain perma- 


nently celibate will be considered out of 
date and highly inadequate. 
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By ELIZABETH §. FORCE 


ETWEEN 1918, when “worthy 
home membership” was recognized 
as one of the seven cardinal principles 
of education, and 1930, when at the 
White House Conference “The Chil- 
dren’s Charter” challenged the public 
schools to accept their responsibility for 
teaching and training youth for success- 
ful parenthood and homemaking, the 
hardworking home economics personnel 
in the high schools carried the Family 
Life Education program alone and un- 
aided. As recently as 1940, the teachers 
of home economics with the help of their 
state supervisors were quietly going 
about their work, somehow finding time 
for the many-faceted task of preparing 
young girls for careers as homemakers. 
In the late 1930’s the family was re- 
discovered. Came a tidal wave of in- 
terpretation and promotion. Professional 
and lay groups through organizations 
and publications, some academically re- 
sponsible and some not, sought to sell to 
the public and the schools the need for 
doing something that would curb the ris- 
ing divorce rate, decrease the incidence 
of juvenile aan, and halt the 
general disintegration of family life. 

A new area of study thus opened up. 
How can the home be kept intact in war- 
time? How can the morals of youth be 
protected in the period of tension and 
demoralization following war? How can 
the problems of children deprived tem- 
porarily or permanently of parental guid- 
ance be met? What is “Iove”? What 
is “sex”? What is it all about? Where 
shall we start? 

The bandwagon became pretty 
crowded as interest in family and youth 
conservation soared. 

In 1938 and 1939, under the impetus 


of solid scholarship backed by sponsor- 
ing organizations devoted to the study of 
the family, a thread of order and a calm- 
ness began to appear. A body of subject 
matter and a philosophy accompanied by 
recommended teaching techniques fil- 


.tered-through from the college level to 


the attention of high school persons 
who were interested in making a pos- 
sible contribution to the “cause.” Us- 
ing the college material as background, 
for it was obviously unsuited for high 
school use in its existing form, a hand- 
ful of principals and teachers began to 
organize and develop materials and 
techniques for use with the teen-ager. 

The home economics people, already 
overloaded with demands, found it im- 
possible to stretch time and resources 
much further. What to do? 

Most schools did nothing. A few, 
very few, enterprising schoolmen, inad- 
vertently protected by the fact that 
the public’s interests and efforts were 
absorbed by the war effort, took for- 
ward steps to meet the growing prob- 
lem. Curriculum changes were made. 
In most cases the changes were slight. 
A short unit tucked’in the English 
course, another in Social Studies, an- 
other in Physical Education and Health 
classes—all represented efforts to deal 
briefly, if timidly, with the more dra- 
matic and usually negative aspects of 
family living—divorce, delinquency, dis- 
integration of the family. In most of 
the classrooms of the country, however, 
business went on as usual, | 


‘Toe Present STATUS 


It is now 1950. In spite of con- 
siderable verbal and “paper” progress 
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in the last decade, there is still an ad- 
mitted lack of successful programs and 
courses related to preparation for mar- 
riage and family living. Responses to 
a questionnaire sent in 1950 to the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of each of the 48 states 
revealed that the home economics 
staffs continue to carry the responsi- 
bility for teaching phases of family life 
education. Of the 40 states replying, 
all had state-wide programs in home 
economics through which the family 
was studied to some degree. Sixteen 
states reported that some phases were 
taught through Physical Education, 
17 through Social Studies, 10 through 
English, and 3 through club and spe- 
cial courses. 

Twenty-seven superintendents felt 
that courses dealing with preparation for 
marriage and family relationships should 
originate locally, that the state depart- 
ment should keep a respectful distance. 
N:neteen stressed the fact that although 
the sentiment ana trend toward such 
education were strong, they were unable 
to make progress because guidance in the 
form of trained leadership was lacking. 

Little uniformity was reported as to 
todics covered, sex or marital status of 
instructor, texts used, or area of study 
emphasized. In grades 9 through 12 an 
assortment of courses were offered, some 
meeting daily, others weekly for forty to 
sixty minutes. Some were “integrated” 
courses; some were offered on an elective 
basis, others were compulsory. May we 
be forgiven if we suggest that The New 
Yerker’s “Department of Utter Confu- 
sion” be borrowed as a descriptive title 
for the chaos that seems to exist at pres- 
ent. Perhaps it is inevitable. Perhaps 
it is good at this stage of development. 
If such areas of education are to develop 
and grow as grass-roots movements, uni- 
formity is not to be expected or desired. 

From the cursory survey made by the 
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writer, a few broad generalizations may 
be submitted: 

1. Performance in the high schools is 
extremely spotty. 

2. Confusion and doubt still exist in 
the minds of school people as to the pur- 
pose, the philosphy, and the wisdom of 
teaching this kind of material. 

3. There seems to be a feeling of help- 
lessness as to how to go about the task. 

4. In high places as well as low there 
is a hesitancy, based perhaps on lack of 
understanding and fear of public reac- 
tion, which is delaying, and in some 
cases paralyzing, action. 

To the schoolman who said philosophi- 
cally, “It’s a hot potato; I don’t want 
any part of it,” we must unfortunately 
say, “You have lots of company.” 


Tre Toms RIVER EXPERIMENT 


One of the earliest attempts, and per- 
haps in some ways the most unique at- 
tempt, to prepare pupils for marriage 
and better family relationships by means 
of a special course was launched in Toms 
River High School, Toms River, New 
Jersey, in 1941. The Toms River plan 
as described here is not intended to be a 
model, but simply is presented as one ex- 
ample of how a small school in a small 
community worked out the challenge in 
a grass-roots experiment. 

Without fuss or fanfare, an enlight- 
ened, progressive Board of Education, 
co-operating with the school superintend- 
ent, Dr. Edgar M. Finck, laid the 
groundwork for the experiment. Public 
confidence in the school’s leadership ex- 
pressed itself by interest and acceptance. 
A tentative outline of subject matter was 
prepared by a faculty committee to guide 
the instructor. The public was kept in- 
formed of the aims and the progress of 
the plan through the school columns in 
the weekly paper. The articles stressed 
“the vital necessity of creating strong, 
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secure homes where children can be 
reared under the loving, intelligent care 
of two parents.” The need for conscious, 
continuous adjustment on the part of 
each family member was also empha- 
sized. The word “sex” did not rear its 
head to confuse the parents as it has 
done in some instances, thus destroying 
at inception potentially fine programs. 

In a new wing being built, a room 
was set aside to be the “Family Rela- 
tionships Room.” Pine-paneled walls, 
sturdy maple furniture, soft green rug, 
colorful draperies, and venetian blinds 
transformed the classroom space into a 
homelike workshop. Ample seating and 
table space, built-in bookshelves, port- 
able blackboards, and bulletin boards 
were provided. 

The tenth year of the Family Rela- 
tionships course will begin with an en- 
rollment of approximately 100 - stu- 
dents, boys and girls, a number which 
represents about two-thirds of those 
eligible for enrollment. Ojifered on an 
elective basis, carrying full credit, to 
juniors and seniors only, the course con- 
tinues to attract students from college 
preparatory, commercial, home econom- 
ics, and fine arts groups. Auto me- 
chanics and carpentry boys, operating 
on a full schedule set for them by state 
regulations, find it difficult to elect 
Family Relationships, although some 
parents have inquired to find out 
whether their sons could substitute it 
for some other, required course. 


Goals 
Originally planned and subsequently 


publicized as a potential and partial 


answer to divorce, delinquency, and re- 
lated problems, the aims and objectives 
of the Toms River course have become 
more modest and limited, although none 
the less important or specific. The more 


immediate goal of individual problem . 
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solving, with its accompanying improved 
personal adjustment, seems to be ac- 
ceptable and reasonable not only to the 
students themselves but also to the 
faculty and the parents. Painting goals 
in such broad terms as prevention of di- 
yorce, delinquency, and the like, has, 
we have found, definite disadvantages. 
First, they are long-term goals. A di- 
vorce or so-called delinquent behavior 
tollowing such a course immediately be- 
comes a symbol of school-course fail- 
ure: “You took that new-fangled course, 
and it didn’t do you any good.” Second, 
the long-term evaluation necessary to 
judge benefits of study often confuses 
the immature student, who wonders if 
he is “really. getting anything.” Lack- 
ing the insights and skills necessary for 
self-analysis, the student, used as he is 
to direct measurement in terms of scores 
and grades, may be but vaguely aware 
of benefits received. 

The objectives of the course, briefly 
restated, are: to help boys and girls to 
become happier, better adjusted, more 
contented, more valuable and valued 
members of their present family groups; 
to help them start marriage and estab- 
lish homes with something more than 
good intentions. 


Teaching content 


What do we teach? What does 
Family Relationshids include? 

Questions like these are considered: 
Why do we need to study about the 
family? What evidence do we have 
that men, women, and children need 
help in getting along together? Why 
do we hear that children suffer emo- 
tionally when the home fails to provide 
a secure, strong environment? What ` 
kinds of training and preparation are 
necessary for various vocations? For 
marriage and parenthood? How early 
should such training begin? To what 
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exient are we being prepared now for 
this responsibility? What do we mean 
by a “good” home life? What are 
sources of joy and contentment in 
homes? Of conflict and discontent? 

How important are boy-girl relation- 
ships? By what standards should they 
‘be conducted? Is there any relation- 
ship between present dating standards 
and the home life that will one day 
be established? What behavior code 
does youth find acceptable in 1950? 
On what is the code based? How is it 
translated into action? How far should 
parents of teen-age youth supervise and 
control their activity? How far can 
youth go along with the maxim “Ex- 
perience is the best teacher’? How can 
young people be taught to read the 
price tags that are attached to decisions? 

What do we meen when we say mar- 
riage requires maturity? How much 
maturity can we expect of ourselves at 
our age? How can we get to know our- 
selves better? 

What is love? Can “love” feelings 
be controlled? Can one fall in or out 
of lover Does our high school love-life 
have any real significance? 

Does marriage as seen in the movies 
and in advertisements seem attractive? 
What #s marriaze really like? What is 
reasonable to expect? Can we square 
our dreams of marriage with the reali- 
ties as they exist in homes we know? 

It is obviously impossible and un- 
necessary to continue to list the hun- 
dreds of related questions considered 
and discussed during the term. Family 
Relationships is indeed a house of many 
mensions, and only a fraction of the 
area can be opened for even partial in- 
vestigation. 

As time goes on, the mental health 
emphasis becomes more prominent. The 
old emphasis on mate selection and on 
the importance of mutual interest, of 
common social, eccnomic, cultural, and 
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religious background to happy marriage 
carries increasingly little weight as the 
boys and girls see all about them con- 
tradictions in significant numbers, prov- 
ing to their unscientific minds that those 
factors cannot be the ones that matter 
most. They can be helped to see, how- 
ever, that attitudes toward differences 
matter, and that good personal relation- 
ships begin with sound personalities, 
ready, willing, and able to accept re- 
sponsibility for adjusting to and im- 
proving conditions and circumstances. 


Teaching techniques vary 


Class periods are devoted to many 
types of activity. Informality is the 
keynote. Discussion may be introduced 
by a clipping brought to class, by a 
film which the pupils have seen in a 
local theater, by an incident experienced 
by a class member. A flexible study 
guide prepared in workbook form is 
given to each student who makes it his 
own. This guide keeps the class “on 
the beam” so that order and direction 
are achieved in spite of our freedom to 
wonder as we wander. 

Panel discussions, study groups, in- 
dividual reports, trips, speakers, films, 
guests—all add zest and variety to class 
periods. Community resources have 
been utilized in order to make class 
meetings practical, vital, and effective. 
Parents, businessmen, young and old 
married couples, lawyers, court officials, 
doctors, nurses, and clergymen freely 
give their time to help us work out prob- 
lems related to family living. Frequent 
interviews and consultations with faculty 
and family members are held. Keeping 
pupils close to sources of dependable, 
wise adult counsel has become one of 
the chief goals of the course. 

Pupil panels appear before civic, 
state, and college groups upon invita- 
tion to share ideas and experiences they 
have found important. Individual filing 
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cards are kept by each pupil on which 
he records his activities, projects, inter- 
views, and reading. 

Marks and grades are not emphasized, 
but since regular credit is given for the 
work done, each pupil receives a mark 
at the end of the semester. Marks are 
based on attitudes as revealed by in- 
terest, personality changes, and willing- 
ness to participate in class activity. We 
recognize the futility of this type of 
evaluation, and wish there were a better 
way. 


Texts and references 


No one text is used. The classroom 
library numbers about five hundred 
volumes and pamphlets. Since books 
can be a means of stifling thinking as 
well as stimulating it, references on a 
topic are withheld until the pupils have 
been encouraged and helped to express 
their ideas ard feelings on topics under 
consideration. “What the book says” 
still carries far too much weight with 
the students. Here they must examine 
their own experiences, form their own 
judgments and values, analyze their 
own attitudes and beliefs. 
much ‘learning, ” asks Nathaniel Can- 
tor in his book Dynamics of Learning, 
“consist of verbal ping-pong?” In 
Family Relationships classes verbal ping- 
pong can be played constantly, unless 
the instructor works to prevent it. 


Parental and civic attitudes 


Parental and civic attitudes toward 
the course range from frank skepticism 
tọ anxious hopefulness. Honest be- 
wilderment is expressed by the question, 
What is it all about? General accept- 
ance and approval continue to be the 
rule. There is evidence that often par- 
ental pressure is exerted on the pupil 

1t Nathaniel Cantor, Dynamics of Learning, 


Buffalo: Foster and Stewart Publishing Cor- 
poration, 1946. - 
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who elects the course supposedly of his 
own volition. 

Inevitably there are the uninformed 
who assume that a family relationships 
course must be a “sex course,” and that 
through the lessons the high school 
youth will receive, as was expressed in 


sinister tones by one citizen, “plenty of 


know-how” in matters pertaining to sex, 
a “know-how” which would prove dis- 
astrous to the moral standards of local 


, youth. 


Pupil attitudes color parental and 
civic attitudes to a large extent. As 
long as the students seek and accept the 
course, and recommend it to others as 
a wholesome, helpful approach to their 
problems, they will remain the best 
salesmen. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO FAMILY STABILITY 


At the outset, let us frankly admit 
that at present we have no means to 
adequate measurement, no scientific 
way of evaluating the results of courses 
in family relationships, or of any other 
course, for that matter. We can only 
act on the knowledge that growth and 
development can and do take place, and 
that education can effect changes in the 
individual. 

Whether courses in preparation for 
marriage and family living contribute 
to family stability or instability depends 
upon wat the pupils take home to their 
families. Secondly, it depends upon 
how much they carry home, and thirdly, 
how accurately they interpret what they 
are learning to their parents. Finally, 
it depends upon how this inevitable 
“take-home” education is received and 
utilized by the pupil and his family. 
If, as in the Toms River classes, stress 
is placed upon sharing with parents and 
sisters and brothers, there are infinite 
possibilities for enriching family rela- 
tionships. Any contribution to family 
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harmony in turn. must strengthen family 
stability. 


Sharing 


In answer to the question, “Have you 
been sharing with family or friends the 
materials, ideas, and experiences we 
have discussed together?” these replies 
copied verbatim from pupils’ papers 
indicate that considerable sharing goes 
on: 


Yes, I have shared materials with my 
sisters and my parents. They have read 
some of my books and booklets I brought 
home to read. I have exchanged ideas too, 
especially with my four brothers. They 
helped me discuss the new things we 
learned and think it odd that I can tell 
them things they never knew of before. 
So, you see, we are teaching others al- 
though they are older than I am. 


All the pamphlets and books I took 
home I have sharec with my mother. She 
read every single line. Always she helped 
me with my notebook and would glance 
through it occasionally. She liked our 
‘course and did all the lessons with me. 
(You said it was nice to have parents help 
us with tkis homework, remember?) 


Most of my ideas and materials have 
been shared with my fiancé and to such 
good advantage. We have discussed what 
we want our married life to be. We have 
considered our religious differences, our 
attitude toward sex, ard what will be rea- 
sonable to expect of each other now and 
later. At one time I never could have 
talked so without tlushing like a beet, but 
thanks to our course we can talk freely 
and frankly. Why can’t we have a special 
course just for engaged couples? 


I shared the idea of family discussion. 
This has helped a great deal in our home. 
We now decide together how the wages 
will be spent and we now plan our recrea- 
tion for the week as a family. 


I have talked over many questions and 
ideas about marriage, sex, and family life 
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with all members of my family. We have 
discussed all topics and have enjoyed doing 
so. 


We are not so naive as to assume that 


- such sharing is possible in all homes, ` 


but where it takes place, the rewards 
are evident. Family stability is aided, 
it seems to me, to the extent that each 
boy and girl can be made into a better 
person—more intelligently aware of his 
own make-up, problems, and limitations 
to the end that he will accept responsi- 
bility for doing what he can to adjust 
to personalities and situations. 


Immediate benefits 


In response to the question, What 
immediate benefits do you feel you have 
gained from the course? Toms River 
students gave these replies: 


The course made me realize that all girls 
go through the same things. What a re- 
hef to learn that all my worries and my 
problems are normal! Mom says I’m a 
different person. 


This course has made me wise up to my- 
self. My famuly and fnends say I’m easier 
to get along with now. 


By letting us work so much in little 
groups and by letting us say whatever 
comes in our heads without criticizing our 
ideas, we have learned not to be afraid and 
to get along with people. 


You have tried to show us how to get 
along with others so we’d be better people. 
We were taught not to be a dead-pan. We 
took trips. We were helped to get along 
with the opposite sex. We learned how to 
have fun home with our parents and be 
sociable there too. I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it possible. 


Our TASK 


Is not every person who becomes, 
through a course in Family Relation- 
ships or by any other means, a better 


é 
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balanced, more adequate and social in- 
dividual, contributing toward family 
stability? 
Carle C. Zimmerman in The Family 
of Tomorrow ? reminds us that the mak- 
ing of a family is a serious business, in- 
volving great self-sacrifice, requiring a 
very strong form of interest and trust 
in each partner and in the social sys- 
tem. Courses can make a real contribu- 
tion to family stability if they can get 
exactly that idea across to the high 
2 Carle C. Zimmerman, The Family of To- 


morrow (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949), p. 226. 
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school boy and girl. By alerting youths 
to the seriousness of establishing a home 
and family, by giving them some insight 
into the nature of the task, by starting 
them out with something more than 


~ good intentions, we are fulfilling our 


task, 

Marriage, to be sure, is full of “pleas- 
ant and smiling opportunities,” but op- 
portunities, however pleasant and smil- 
ing, are not enough. High school pupils 
have, on their own testimony, been 
grateful for help received in meeting 
such opportunities. We must and can 
oifer them more. 


Mrs. Elizabeth S. Force, M.A., Toms River, New Jersey, is a pioneer in the teaching 


of courses in famtly relationships at the high school level. 


Since 1941 she has taught such 


courses at the Toms River High School, and from 1948 to 1950 was discussion leader of 
the course in Family Living and Sex Education at the Umversity of Pennsylvania. She 
ts author of What Should Parents and Children Expect of Each Other? and of How Can 
We Improve Our Family Life?, co-author of Ten Topics Toward Happier Homes; and 
edstor of the 1949 yearbook of The Family Relationship Primer for Secondary Schools, 
for the New Jersey Secondary School Teacher Association. 


The Social Hygiene Movement and Family Stability 


By ELEANOR SHENEHON 


HE complex which we Americans 

have named social hygiene is ‘part 
of a much broader movement toward the 
attainment of what our forefathers stated 
specifically to be the “unalienable rights” 
O- every man and woman in the Repub- 
lic: “life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” ‘The struggle for these rights 
neither began with the firing of the shot 
heard round the world, nor ended with 
the surrender at Yorktown. It had its 
origin, rather, deep in the past, and, in 
spite of signal successes on many fronts, 
it is still being waged today. Action on 
the social hygiene front is part of the 
struggle; gains on this sector advance 
the whole line. The fruits of victory go 
to men and women and children and 
to the biologically determined group in 
which they live, the family. 

The fight for recognition of the dig- 
nity and worth of the individual is per- 
haps the oldest of our struggles for hu- 
man rights. Out of it have sprung such 
diverse yet related gains as political lib- 
erty, the reformation of the penal code 
to wipe out extremes of punishment for 
crimes against property, and the great 
fight against slavery. From this same 
profound feeling for the rights of the in- 
dividual there came into being toward 
the end of the last century a growing 
conviction that an end must be put to 
what was then called the “white slave 
traffic”: the sexual exploitation of women 
and girls for gain. The fight against 
commercialized prostitution, which grew 
out of this conviction, is and always has 
baen one of the foundation stones of the 
social hygiene movement. 

Paralleling this development was a 
growing feeling for the worth and dig- 
nity of sexual love in marriage and a 


growing conviction that every child, 
every young person, should come to 
manhood or womanhood with under- 
standing of his or her own sexual nature 
and a profound respect for both his or 
her own sex role in life and for that of 
the rest of the human race. We of the 
Western world have seesawed through- 
out our long history between a purely 
sensual appreciation of the pleasures of 
sex and a bluenosed denial of its beauty 
and wonder, both of which extremes left 
marks on children and, through them, 
on the families that they founded. We 
are familiar with the extent of some of 
these swings: that from the license of 
the late Roman Empire, say, to the as- 
ceticism of the Middle Ages; and, again, 
from the libertinism of the late Renais- 
sance to the austerities of the Reforma- 
tion. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


This country was first settled by white 
men during the last-named period, and 
many of the early settlers in our New 
England and North Atlantic states be- 
longed to the Reformed persuasion. 
They brought with them to America, 
among other and more useful things, 
their Puritan ideas about sex as some- 
thing doubtless essential to the continued 
existence of the race but not at all nice 
from any other point of view. It is true 
that much of the old South inherited the 
Cavalier tradition rather than the Cal- 
vinist, but it was the attitudes of the 
more severe sects that tended to domi- 
nate our early national thinking about 
sex, as the tide of empire, stemming from 
the northern states, flooded across the 


country. 
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To the inheritor of the Puritan tradi- 
tion, then, sex was not nice, and if a sus- 
picion crept into some minds that it had 
its glories, it was still maintained that 
it was by no means nice to talk about. 
But as we approached the beginning of 
the twentieth century some brave Souls 
took a new stand: sex is a very impor- 
tant part of life, they argued, and the 
very basis of our family structure. That 
being so, we must ensure that children 
grow up with respect for and under- 
standing of this great life force, and ap- 
preciation of their own roles as beings of 
one sex or the other. Out of this think- 
ing grew the program that is variously 
known today as sex education, social 
hygiene education, or family life educa- 
tion. Under any name, it is a vital, 
long-term objective of the social hygiene 
movement. i 

During the early years of the twen- 
tieth century there began that steady 
growth of knowledge of the nature of 
the sex-transmitted diseases, syphilis and 
gonorrhea, that is one of the glories of 
medical science. The means of trans- 
mission were determined, the causative 
organisms identified, the method of di- 
agnosis established, and the treat- 
ment constantly improved. Syphilis had 
plagued the Western world for more 
than four hundred years and gonorrhea 
since time immemorial, when, with the 
new century, came a new and realizable 
vision: a dream of humanity freed at 
last of the crushing burden of venereal 
disease. ‘The-hope for health, for deliv- 
ery from the age-old depredations of dis- 
ease, is perhaps not as old as the hope 
for freedom, for education, but it has be- 
come in our day one of the great aspira- 
tions of mankind. The eradication of 
syphilis and gonorrhea, killers and crip- 
plers both, has always been one of the 
most important objectives:of the social 
` hygiene movement. 
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OBJECTIVES 


It will be noted that the common 
ground of these three drives is in sex 
itself, and the common aim is the protec- 
tion of the individual and the family 
from the tragedies that grow out of mis- 
understanding and misuse of sex: the ex- 
ploitation of women, girls, and boys in 
commercialized prostitution; the spread 
of the venereal diseases by promiscuous 
sex contacts, including contacts with 
prostitutes; and the results of failure to 
orient young humans as to their own sex 
natures and their roles as members of 
the family and, by extension, of a society 
built upon the familv organization. i 

The common ground was so broad, 
and the interaction between the three 
programs so great, that in 1913 several 
groups already working in one or an- 
other of these related fields came to- 
gether to plan for one national agency 
to carry forward their related efforts. 
In 1914 this larger group was chartered 
as the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, which had—and has—as its stated 
aim “the protection of the family as our 
basic social institution.” State and local 
social hygiene societies thereupon affili- 
ated themselves with this new national 
agency, and this complex of national, 
state, and local societies committed to 
the attainment of the objectives outlined 
above, constitutes, with co-operating 
agencies and interested individuals, the 
backbone of the social hygiene move- 
ment in the United States today. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO FAMILY STABILITY 


The contribution of the social- hy- 
giene movement to family stability is 
therefore threefold, to correspond with 
its threefold objectives. Commercialized 
prostitution is a threat to the family: it 
makes a travesty of the intimate rela- 
tions between men and women in mar- 
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riage, and tends to unfit the young man 
whose first experience of such relations 
is had with a prostitute, for later love in 
marriage. Prostitution degrades women, 
and whatever degrades women in the 
eyes of men threatens the family, in 
which woman, as childbearer and home- 
maker, plays a central role. And be- 
cause prostitutes are promiscuous to the 
nth degree and the number of their sex 
contacts very large, they inevitably serve 
to spread the sex-transmitted diseases, 
syphilis and gonorrhea, which in them- 
selves constitute a very great threat to 
every member of the family. 

The great urologist and pioneer social 
hygiene leader, Doctor Percy Pelouze, 
used to say that no family could survive 
the situation that arose when a husband 
came home bringing with him from his 
visit with the ladies of easy virtue the 
organisms of syphilis and gonorrhea. 
This is quite understandable, since his 
wife would be the next victim, and her 
children the next. If the gift of the 
husband were syphilis, those children 
more often than not would be stillborn 
or born diseased to die young; if gonor- 
rhea, there might be no children. There 
might be no mother, in either case, or 
a father crippled to a degree where he 
could no longer support his family. The 
venereal diseases and their ally, commer- 
cialized prostitution, are no promotors 
of family well-being, of family stability. 
In fighting them both for more than a 
third of a century the social hygiene 
movement has served to protect the fam- 
ily from forces that threaten its very 
existence. 

This paper is too short to give more 
than the briefest account of the present 
status of these two related endeavors. 
Suffice it to say that the battle has been 
won to the degree that it is now ac- 
cepted as fact by a majority of. thinking 
Americans that prostitution is a bad 
thing and should go, and that it is desir- 
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able that we as a nation should spend 
our time and our wealth on the effort to 
eradicate the venereal diseases. One 
cannot say that the battle is won: there 
are still an estimated three million. cases 
of syphilis in this country; there are still 
nearly a million new cases of gonorrhea 
every year; and the organized rackets 
that back prostitution do not yield up 
easily a business that nets them so many 
dollars annually. Set on the other side 
of the balance, however, the facts that 


‘ Federal, state, and local governments are 


making the control of the venereal dis- 
eases a high-priority health objective, 
and that forty-seven of our states have 
adopted laws against prostitution, and it 
will be seen that that balance is being 
tipped to the side of the family and its 
future well-being. 


Sex EDUCATION AND THE FAMILY 


So much for the contributions of the 
social hygiene movement to family sta- 
bility by means of achievements in the 
fields of public health and law enforce- - 
ment. The balance of this paper will be 
devoted to a discussion of sex education, 
training which has as its objective the 
preparation of the growing child for his 
eventual role as cofounder of a family. 
Other contributors to this series will 
deal with the more organized instruction 
given in schools and colleges. These re- 
marks will therefore be largely restricted 
to the principles, aims, and methods of 
early sex education in the home, pri- 
marily education by the parents, who 
themselves set the family pattern from 
which, in turn, the child takes his own 
life pattern. 

In December 1944 a Conference on 
Education for Personal and Family Liv- 
ing was held in Washington, D.C., under 
the auspices of the United States Office 
of Education. The Conference drafted 
and agreed upon a statement of princi- 
ples. The American Social Hygiene As- 
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sociation, a member agency of the Con- 
ference, submitted this statement to its 
own Education Committee for careful 
study, and subsequenty to its Board of 
Directors for approval, which was given. 
The statement therefore represents the 
considered beliefs of the social hygiene 
movement as embodied in the national 
social hygiene association. The state- 
ment, which is given below, uses the 
term “education for personal and family 
living” instead of the older “sex educa- 


tion” or the current and popular “family ` 


life education.” 


Education for personal and family living 
is based on the thesis that the sex factor 
in human living, as it affects personal de- 
velopment, and especially in its relation to 
marriage, parenthood, the home, and the 
family, merits a dignified place among other 
topics of deep human interest. 

Education for personal and family living 


is an integral part of the total education of. 


each human being. It is never finished, but 
keeps pace with increasing maturity and 
experience. 
Education for personal and family living 
strives for the best possible development of 
all physical, psychological, ethical and social 
aspects of life as these are in any way 
determined or influenced by the sex factor 
and its resulting traditions and associations. 
Thus broadly conceived it inevitably in- 
volves moral concepts and religious values. 

Education for personal and family living 
“is based on the recognition and acceptance 
of sex as basically important in human be- 
havior and relations. A primary purpose of 
such education is to establish attitudes, 
habits and ideals toward sex which are sat- 
isfying to the individual and which, at the 
same time, enable him to act in a socially 
reseponsible manner. 

‘Since the home has the child during his 
most formative years, it is in the best posi- 
tion to make this phase of education a 
natural part of the day-by-day process of 
growth and development. But as the child’s 
environment expands beyond the home, he 
meets an increasing number of questions 
and problems with sex connotations. There 
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is, therefore, a responsibility ən the part of 
various community agencies, such as the 
church, the school and the group work 
agencies, to share with the home the con- 
tinuing education of the child in this gen- 
eral field. 


Now this is a credo, a statement of 
belief. 
formal, a bit devoid of the common 
touch. Perhaps it will be helpful in 
bringing it to life to put it into terms 
that we can all recognize out of our own 
life experience and our own living with 
children. 


CHILDHOOD DEVELOPMENT 


We are accustomed to say that all life 
is a learning process. Certainly the very 
early years, when we must examine and 
accept a whole new world, and ourselves 
as part of it, are the busiest time of our 
lives. What we learn then outweighs 
later learning, because it is so absolutely 
basic: we must learn about ourselves, 
our bodies and how they work, our place 
in the restricted but terribly important 
world in which we find ourselves, and 
about others who are close to us, and 
inevitably in this process we arrive at 
ideas about living in the family that 
shape our whole future lives. 

One of the very important first things 
that we learn is that a family is made up 
of individuals of two different kinds: 
fathers and boys on the one hand, and 
mothers and girls on the other. We 
learn that we ourselves belong to one 
group or the other—and to which one. 
What is expected of members of each 
sex gradually dawns on us, and we begin 
to understand our relations to our own 
and the opposite sex. The teaching of 
these all-important facts is of course 
very far from being an entirely conscious 
activity on the part of our parents and 
the others who make up our world. It 
is a case, rather, of racial wisdom, gained 
by the experience of thousands and tens 


It is, like all creeds, a little ` 
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of thousands of years of family living, 
expressing itself through the words and 
actions of our elders, to tell us where 
we ourselves belong in the scheme of 
things. 

An anthropologist from a culture 
quite different from our own would note 
with interest the many ways in which 
a very early differentiation of infants, 
which in their swaddling clothes all have 
a very definite superficial likeness to one 
another, into boy babies and girl babies 
is made clear. “Blue for boys and pink 
ior girls” say the grownups, tagging the 
nursling in the cradle as belonging to 
one sex or the other. He or she is no 
sooner out of diapers than he or she 
*s hurried into distinctive dress: boy 
clothes that foreshadow his future mod- 
est sartorial role Zor the boy, and pretty, 
irivolous clothes for the girl. Toys are 
very early different: the infant gradu- 
ates from the rattle to the building block 
and the miniature motor vehicle if he 
is a male, and from the rattle to the un- 
breakable doll and the diminutive tea 
set if she is a female. Words of praise, 
as sweet to us in childhood as in matu- 
rity, are differently phrased to emphasize 
the difference in what is expected of the 
two sexes: “Tha-’s my big brave boy,” 
says the mother, and “That’s my good 
little girl.” 

So much for the identification of the 
small child as absolute male or female, 
a thing in himself or herself. It goes on 
almost every waking moment. At the 
same time he or she is learning about 
himself or herseli in relation to the op- 
posite sex and tc other members of the 
same sex. The very approach of adults 
to the small child is conditioned by these 
relationships across or within sex lines. 
A man—father or uncle or next-door 
neighbor—will pay laughing court to a 
little girl, while he treats a boy of 
equally tender years as an equal, equally 
interested in the important matters that 
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are the concern of males. A mother, a 
woman, will flirt playfully with a small 
boy, while she treats a little daughter, 
any small girl, as a promising neophyte 
in the great fraternity of women. 


PARENTAL HELP NEEDED 


But there is very important learning 
for the child to absorb beyond the basic 
fact that this is a two-sex world. He 
needs to learn why the human race is 
divided into boys and girls, men and 
women, mothers and fathers. He needs 
to learn what is expected of him and 
what his life role will be. Here his 
parents must help him, by example first 
and foremost, and then by interpreta- 
tion given all along the way to the 
moment when he in turn takes his own 
place in the world of adults. They are 
a family in being: only they can show 
and tell him what a family is for and 
that living in a family is a good’ way 
to live. 

Generally speaking, the first conscious 
instruction about sex that parents are 
called on to give the young child has to 
do with the very subject into which so 
much effort, has already gone: the dif- 
ferences between boys and girls, fathers 
and mothers, children and adults, and 
the reason for these differences. It is 


quite obvious that a lecture on biology - 


is not called for at this point, nor a 
treatise on human reproduction. The 
wise parent will answer sex-related ques- 
tions promptly and honestly, without 
embarrassment, and in terms which a 
little child can understand. They offer 
an opportunity to give him very early 
ideas about families and family living, 
and should never be missed or muffed. 

The task of the parents will be eased 
in this connection if there is a certain 
amount of casualness in the home in 
matters of bathing and dressing on the 
part of all members of the family. Body 
differences will be perfectly plain if they 
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are observed in the informal freedom of 
the family bathroom and the family 
bedroom. On the other hand, if the 
bathroom door is too sedulously locked 
upon the bather, the body always 
shrouded in wraps and mystery, the 
child will arrive at the conclusion that 


there is something shameful about the - 


body, and that bad old idea will begin 
to influence all his thinking about sex. 

Related to the above is of course the 
teaching of the proper names for the 
pelvic organs and processes. The child 
accepts as easily the fact that his penis 
is called just that as he does any one of 
the innumerable nicknames that we have 
given that organ in our eternal dodging 
„of sex-related words. Whitman speaks 
of the “meanness” of finding oneself in- 
decent, “while birds and animals never 
once skulk and find themselves inde- 
cent.” He might have added young 
children to the happy band of birds 
and animals; they too will see no inde- 
cency in sex, .unless they have been 
taught by elders to do so. 


Answering questions 


Another early question will of course 
have to do with the origin of all living: 
“where did I come from?” “Where did 
the new baby come from?” “Where did 
the puppies come from?” Here again 
is a question—-or more probably a series 
of recurrent questions—that must be an- 
swered directly and in all truth, but, as 
before, without the elaboration of detzils 
which no small child can understand. 
And here again, day-by-day living in the 
family will help to explain the ever-re- 
curring miracle of birth and growth: the 
arrival of a new baby in the home or to 
the neighbors, the advent of a litter of 
kittens to the resident cat, the frequently 
repeated happy events in the life of a 
pair of guppies in a conveniently placed 
fish bowl. 

The part of the mother in producing 
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and caring for babies is early explained 
and easily understood. “Babies come 
from their mother’s bodies”—a simple 
fact accepted as simply. It is only later 
that the question of the father’s part in 
the reproductive process comes up. This 
is the most difficult one for the parents 
to meet, and one which they are there- 
fore most prone to dodge. The danger 
in this type of evasive action is, of 
course, that very soon other children will 
spring into the breach with a distorted 
account of the facts of human reproduc- 
tion that may do the child real and per- 
manent harm. That being so, conscien- 
tious parents have not much choice. 

Their task is simpler if they live all 
or part of the year in the country, where 
the breeding of domestic animals is ac- 
cepted as simply as any other fact of life. 
City dwellers must fall back on a family 
pet to be mated or on the model family 
lives of pigeons in the park. Whatever 
the point of departure, information is 
given simply and naturally, to show the 
child the parts played by the male and 
the female in producing a new member 
of the species. With this approach, the 
facts of human reproduction become 
clear without shock: the child himself 
makes the analogy between the mating 
of the lower animals (who “never . 
find themselves indecent”) and human 
beings. 

From the earliest days, of course, the 
social role of mothers and fathers is the 
subject of continuous interpretation. The 
child observes his parent’s activities with 
his own eyes: the dearly loved mother 
who cares for the children and makes 
the home a happy place; the wonderful 
father who departs daily on his errand 
of bringing home the bacon and whose 
return is greeted with shouts of joy by 
his entire family. The children’s books 
on animal families, now so well done, will 
carry the story forward: “And here is 
a papa bear and a mama bear and a 
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baby bear, and, see, they all live together 
in a cave, and the mama bear takes care 
of the bear cub, and the papa bear goes 
out to find the honey that the wild bees 
make and the respberries that bears 
love,” and so an. 

Children have an insatiable appetite 
fcr this sort of thing. Any attempt on 
the part of an adult to change the sub- 
ject will be met by an insistent, “Read 
me again about the bears.” Reading it 
again is a good investment of time: the 
emphasis in these simple tales is always 
on the security of home, the warmth of 
lave, the happiness of being together in 
the family. Told over and over again, 
with variations running from the home 
life of the robin to that of human beings, 
they make their point: family life is 
good life, to be dreamed of, planned for, 
worked for, cherished. 


SCHOOL Part IN SEX EDUCATION 


If by the time a child enters school 
he has absorbed the above simple facts 
and attitudes, he is well started on his 
sex education. The wider contacts of 
the classroom and the playground will 
give him more. Primary schools not in- 
frequently help along the story by keep- 
ing a pair of rabbits or white mice for 
the children to love, watch, and care for. 
The old, well-worn, well-loved story is 
repeated again: “Here is the father 
mouse and here the mother mouse. No, 
they are not fighting, they are mating, 
and soon there wil be a family of baby 
mice. And you can help clean their 
cage and watch the mother feed the 
babies,” and so on. The mouse family 
and the human are not too far apart, 
atter all, and even very little children 
show marked ability to draw parallels 
from evidence before their eyes. 

Formal education about sex in pri- 
mary and secondary schools is now of 
course always integrated with other in- 
struction. There are no “sex classes,” 
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but rather a broadening out of under- 
standing of interpersonal and family re- 
lationships by means of material consid- 
ered in classes in literature, biology, 
social sciences, and the like. It is only 
as young people approach adulthood, 
courtship, and marriage that our educa- 
tional institutions utilize courses in mar- 
riage and the family to give additional 
background and foresight to their stu- 
dents. 


IMPORTANCE OF FAMILY AND SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


During all this period of formal edu- 
cation in the schools, the family con- 
tinues to carry on its own task of in- 
terpreting bodily, emotional, and social 
changes in the life of the growing child, 
in the light of his maturing. The work 
of building high standards of sex con- 
duct goes forward, all to the end that 
when the time comes for full maturity, 
courtship, and marriage, the young man 
or woman will be ready to make the 
most important decisions of his life— 
and to build his life upon those decisions. 

There is an evergrowing interest in 
this country in the methods and objec- 
tives of sex education. Young parents 
—and others not so young—are studying 
books and attending classes on the sub- 
ject. Teacher training schools are be- 
ginning to prepare their students for 
their future role as part-time sex educa- 
tors. There is still resistance to this 
growing movement on the part of con- 
servatives, resistance that seems to have 
its origin both in the preference of all 
conservatives for the status quo and in 
a very real and understandable fear that 
the job of sex education badly done may 
be worse than no sex education at all. 
The fact is, of course, that there is no 
such thing as no sex education. The 
choice is simply between the home and 
the school on the one hand, and the 
gutter on the other. The social hygiene 
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movement puts its faith in the home and 
the school. , 

It has been said that every little girl 
looks forward to the day when, arrayed 
in tulle and white satin, she will be the 
` principal figure in the wedding of her 
dreams, with of course the inevitable 
corollary that she will go on from there 
to having a home and babies of her own. 
If her parental home has been a reason- 
ably happy one, the young girl tends to 
see her future in these socially accept- 
able terms, sex education or no sex edu- 
cation. 

With boys, however, the situation is 
quite different. They are not seduced 
by visions of the glory of their own wed- 
ding apparel—and understandably so. 
They tend to look forward to a life of 
freedom and adventure rather than to 
having a home of their own, and they 
very definitely do not think of babies 
as the crown of life. When they fall in 
love, however, the urge for a life of close 
companionship with the beloved leads 
them just as surely to the small house 
in the suburbs as do the girls’ more spe- 
cific ambitions in that direction. And 
when the babies come, they hand out 
cigars to their friends with good grace. 
A new family has been born. 

But let the wedding silver tarnish, 
let the ever-demanding babies one day 
demand too much, let the bills for rent 
and coal and groceries pile up ominously 
on the hall table, and the young woman 
who has not fully accepted her role as 
wife and mother and homemaker, and 
the young man who has not wholeheart- 
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edly assented to his role as husband and 
father and breadwinner, begin to dream 
of freedom from these responsibilities of 
adult life. Now the family edifice is en- 
dangered, now its stability is shaken. 
Whether it will survive the crisis—the 
recurring crises—depends in very con- 
siderable part on the foundation laid 
back in the days when husband and wife 
were themselves children, learning what 
families are all about. To help parents 
and teachers to build those foundations 
firm and true is now and will remain 
the great constructive task of the social 
hygiene movement. 

The venereal diseases will some day 
go the way of plague and disappear from 
their present place on our morbidity re- 
ports. The time will come when ac- 
ceptance of commercialized prostitution 
as a necessary social evil will be as un- 
thinkable as acceptance of murder as a 
way of settling differences between in- 
dividuals, But with each succeeding 
generation thé need for education about 
living in the family will recur and recur 
again. We shall learn how to do a bet- 
ter job of it, we shall learn how to 
measure results, and we shall never, 
short of an ideological revolution the na- 
ture of which we cannot now foresee, go 
back to the bad old system of allowing 
our children to learn the facts of life in 
the gutter. The olc-fashioned gutter is 
itself fast disappearing from our well- 
kept cities and towns. It is time that 
the family provide a more effective sub- 


stitute for its often quoted educational ~ 


functions, 
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Church Problems in Marriage Education 


By Letanp Foster Woop 


HE church has always been con- 

cerned with the family. In recent 
years it has realized more clearly than 
before that if family life is as important 
as the church says it is, this conviction 
must be implemented by sound and ef- 
fective programs of education. With 
this new view of the need for educa- 
tional preparation for marriage have 


come such changes in attitude and pro- ` 


fessional preparation of the clergy as 
the following: 


CHANGES IN ATTITUDES 


1. There is a recognition that .the 
family in the modern world needs the 
help of the church, that building fami- 
lies is a part of the work of the church, 
and that the lite of the church must be 
undergirded by stable and happy-family 
life of the people. 

2. There is a conviction that religion 
and good family living are closely 
bound up together and that the family 
is a soll needed to give strong rootage 
to such qualities as faith, love, good 
will, justice, appreciation, and forgive- 
ness, which are vital elements in re- 
ligious living and perennial emphases 
of the church. 

3. There is the conception that sick 
marriages need healing rather than con- 
demnation, and that in this respect the 
mission of the church is like the mis- 
sion of Christ, who said, “I came not to 
judge the world but to save the world.” 

4. There is a constructive hope that 
family breakdown can be prevented in 
large measure by better educational 
preparation for marriage, by maturing 
and socialization of personality by the 
development of greater practical skill 
in adjustments, by creating marriages 
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which hold together by their intrinsic 
values, and by realizing the presence and 
help of God in the marital relationships 
of men and women. 

5. It is recognized that ailing mar- 
riages need the help of an expert, or a 
panel of experts, who can diagnose the 
sources of maladjustment, point out the 
assets and liabilities of the marriage, 
and help the persons involved to de- 
velop a constructive pattern of living. 

Such changes have come about in 
connection with the gradual readjusting 
of church and society to a new situation 
brought into being by the industrial 
revolution, the growth of cities, the 
mechanization of living, and the new 
activities of women. Formerly, religion 
was usually thought of as an authority 
working from without and controlling 
life by commands and sanctions. Now 
it is thought of as working within the 
individual and aiding the development 
of his best self. This is not a new idea, 
but a basic one needing clearer recog- 
nition. Marriages are bound together 
by sacred ties whose origin is in God. 
This faith finds expression by way of 
emphasizing the intrinsic sacredness of 
marriage and the thought of God work- 
ing within it to bring it to maturity, 
strength,.and beauty. 

As far as the climate in which mar- 
riages exist is concerned, there has been 
a change from solidaristic to atomistic 
living. Where family life is solidaristic, 
the forces which affect it are centripetal, 
seeking their focus in the family. In an 
atomistic type of life, environing factors 
hurl family members in different direc- 
tions, so that they have little sharing 
of daily experience and little domestic 
content of living. Often, also, they have 
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little acquaintance with one another’s 
tasks, problems, associates, or inner 
worlds. ‘Their life is centrifugal. 

Many young men and women marry 
who come from widely different back- 
grounds, with differences in cultural and 
economic status, lack of acquaintance 
with each other’s families, a movie-made 
conception of love and marriage, a geo- 
graphical situation of remoteness from 
kith and kin, and a feeble sense of fam- 
ily. Some families, however, are soli- 
daristic in a splendid way in spite of 
environing factors, retaining perennial 
values of family living and experiencing 
them in new situations. They find new 
opportunities jor fellowship in that they 
have access together to music, art, crea- 
tive activities, good reading and listen- 
ing, social fellowships, community serv- 
ices, and religious inspiration. Such 
sharing may draw husbands and wives 
together in an organic unity of experi- 
ence which makes them one because they 
live in the same universe of discourse 
and enjoy the same values. 

To the family the appeal of religion 
is, Build your lives into a genuine unity 
by doing things together. Appreciate 
the individuality of each. Learn to un- 
derstand and appreciate each other’s 
work. Have a sound and co-operative 
financial plan. Have good times to- 
gether. Develop together new interests 
and new fellowships, and worship to- 
gether both at church and at home. 

Religion also calls married people to 
experience a love which blends with the 
love of God, which is kind, and forgiving 
when necessary, and which waits with 
patient hope tor the development oŻ the 
best in the other. It seeks to bring out 
that best not by argument or coercion 
but by love, and growth together. The 
emphasis is on marriage as a process of 
unifying two lives in love, understand- 
ing, and fellowship with God. 
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Churches are and aim to be in the 
new national movement for better educa- 
tion for marriage and family living. 
They are concerned to utilize educational 
and spiritual forces for the strengthening 
of our American family culture. Their 
approach recognizes that marriage is a 
relationship of two persons with all that 
they have and all that they are in body, 
mind, social qualities, and spiritual na- 
ture. It is a relationship of two persons 
who set themselves the life project of 
unifving their two different personalities 
in a pattern of lovirg fellowship. They 
seek to create a social unit—the home 
—in which there shall be freedom and 
stimulus for personal growth, and where 
children who come will be trained to live 
their own lives in Icyalty to the highest 
values. 

Churches emphasize the conviction 
that such a union o? man and woman is 
a part of God’s purpose for them. They 
solemnize marriage by saying “what 
therefore God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder.” But the church 
holds that not even God can join a man 
and a woman together in an indissoluble 
marriage without their loyal co-opera- 
tion. 


CHANGES IN PROFESSIONAL PREPARA- 
TION OF CLERGY 


The new attitudes toward marriage 
and the new sense of its importance na- 
turally find expression in the training 
of ministers. The writer recently looked 
into 27 catalogues of typical Protestant 
theclogical seminaries, and found that 
14 of them offered courses on marriage 
and the family. Many of their students 
also had access to university courses on 
family life. There was emphasis on 
pastoral counseling in family relation- 
ships in that 24 of the 27 schools had 
courses specifically on counseling, and 
11 of them offered clinical work. 


CHURCH PROGRAMS IN MARRIAGE EDUCATION 


A 


Jewish theological seminaries are like- 
wise concerned with marriage and fam- 
ily life. Offerings of two seminaries are 
here noted. One seminary offers a course 
on “The Synagogue and Marriage.” 1 
It is concerned with “problems of 
the family; histcry; new foundations; 
changing structure; democratic organi- 
zation and current function. Special 
work is done in the field of marriage and 
family counseling.” In another semi- 
nary, pastoral counseling is recognized 
as an indispensable part of training.? 
Psychologists, ministers, and social 
workers lecture on adjustment to mar- 
riage, family life, and society. The 
course also acquaints the prospective 
rabbi with community facilities for 
counseling. 

Seminaries ior the training of priests 
of the Roman Catholic Church give 
much attention to the family. The pres- 
ent writer, however, is not well prepared 
to deal with this field. 

Courses on family life in church col- 
leges and training schools are a part of 
the church’s educational program. So 
also are courses and workshops in many 
types of conferences, summer schools, 
and institutes. Family life is frequently 
taken up in ministers’ conferences. 
Many ministers are reading in this field 
and also making educational use of ex- 
perience in dealing with individuals and 
couples. Many ministers have written 
books on marriage and family relation- 
ships. Many use the bibliography en- 
titled “Family Life” put out at 25 cents 
by the family life departments of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, the International 


1 William F., Snow and Jacob A. Goldberg, 
Preparation for Marriage and Parenthood 
(New York: Social Hygiene Committee, New 
York Tuberculosis and Health Association, 
1950), pp. 5, 6. 

2 Ibid., p. 6. 
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Council of Religious Education, and the 
United Council of Church Women. 


CONTEMPORARY CONCEPTIONS OF How 
THE CHorcH CAN HELP 


The church can help to prepare people 
for marriage both directly and indirectly. 
It can encourage and support schools 
and other agencies in their family life 
programs. It can help parents to know 
that the family experiences of the chil- 
dren are a major part of their training 
for marriage. Children learn how to live 
in a family by living in one. They gain 
their conceptions of the roles of family 
members and of the art of family living 
in their first home. Illustrative of the 
role of the home in training children for 
marriage is the remark of a young 
mother in a church course who said: 
“In our family we are training four hus- 
bands for girls whom we have prob- 
ably never seen.” Emphatic verification 
through research of the educational sig- 
nificance of the first home in relation to 
the second is in the finding that young 
people from homes in which parents 
made much of their own marriages have 
a higher average of success in marriage 
than do young people from unhappy and 
broken homes. 

There are no short cuts in education 
for marriage, although there may be 
great value in short courses. Prepara- 
tion for marriage involves all that per- 


_tains to emotional maturing and the 


socialization of personality. It is the 
making of persons that is involved, and 
especially of persons with capacity for 
shared living in the family. 

The church program of education for 
family life emphasizes completeness of 
living. It wants families to work together, 
play together, think together, enjoy their 
friends together, plan together, and 
pray together. The program uses the 
resources of the church in many ways. 
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Ministers, priests, and rabbis are using 
their pulpits for family education. Some 
of them preach annual series of sermons 
on topics pertaining to courtship, en- 
gagement, planning the home, and mak- 
ing a go of marriage. Many ministers 
have forums on love, courtship, and mar- 
riage for teen-agers and for young adults. 
Courses are given also in church schools 
and in the youth fellowships. Denomin- 
ational boards of education are putting 
out study courses for youths, for young 
married people, and for parents. 


MINISTERIAL PREMARITAL COUNSELING 


A notable development in church pro- 
grams for marriage education is premari- 
tal counseling. A generation ago a few 
ministers began to counsel with all cou- 
ples whom they united “in marriage. 
Their results were so encouraging and 
their procedure so intrinsically desirable 
that others followed their example. The 
Commission on Marriage and the Home 
of the Federal Council of Churches has 
been encouraging this movement for two 
decades, during which it has grown until 
now there are thousands of ministers 
who would not think of marrying couples 
without holding careful counseling ses- 
sions with them. Some use personality 
inventories and check sheets dealing 
with suitability for marriage. Much 
more extensive is the supplementing of 
the minister’s counseling by books and 
pamphlets which are loaned or given to 
the couple. 

While most ministers who do premari- 
tal counseling content themselves with 
one session, some are having two to four, 
or even six or eight, sessions with each 
couple. It is common for ministers to 
work in collaboration with physicians. 
Aspects of sex that concern attitudes 
and values belong within the minister’s 
sphere, but a chosen physician can be 
more helpful in many matters pertaining 
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to sexual and parental aspects of mar- 
riage. 

Procedures of a few ministers are 
here given to illustrate how some minis- 
ters carry out this responsibility of pre- 
marital counseling. Dr. Warren D. Bow- 
man, lately of the Washington City 
Church of the Brethren, now president 
of Bridgewater College in Virginia, takes 
pains to have his interviews at least two 
or three weeks before the wedding day. 
Prior to the interview he puts into the 
hands of the young people two books 
—Harmony in Marriage, by Leland Fos- 
ter Wood, and Merriage and Sexual 
Harmony, by Oliver M. Butterfield— 
which he asks the couple to read care- 
fully. He encourages them to bring to 
the premarital interview any questions 
which may arise in their minds from this 
reading. Although his procedure in these 
interviews varies according to the needs 
of the couple, he bases the interview on 
a set of questions which he puts into 
their hands, 

Dr. Roy A. Burkhart, of the First 
Community Church in Columbus, Ohio, 
has four interviews with each couple. 
He bases these on his book, The Secret 
of a Happy Marriage. The last of the 
four interviews is held in the young 
people’s own home after their return 
from the honeymoon. 

Dr. Oliver M. Butterfield has “A 
schedule of Inquires for Premarital In- 
terviewing” which he puts into the hands 
of the young people. He asks them to 
look over the list of inquiries and select 
any on which they want further light, or 
which they would like to discuss. He 
takes particular pains to find out what 
are the needs of the couple, and proceeds 
on that basis. 

Rev. James R. Hine, of the McKinley 
Foundation at the University of Illinois, 
has developed a manual entitled Pre- 
paring for a Happy Marriage, which uses 
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question sheets, checks of compatibility, 
tests of maturity of love, and helps for 
establishing marriage on a sound basis 
reiigiously and otherwise. This is put out 
for experimental use by the Commission 
on Marriage and the Home in co-opera- 
tion with its author. 

Some ministers base their premarital 
counseling on the marriage ceremony 
itself. This gives an opportunity for 
exploring the meaning of marriage, and 
offering much practical counseling. 
Whether the minister uses lists of ques- 
tions and other such material or not, he 
makes the premarital counseling occa- 
sion very informal and fits it to the 
needs of the couple. Some ministers de- 
pend for part or all premarital counsel- 
ing on the counseling centers which have 
arisen in a few cities. 


ORGANIZATIONAL WORK , 


City and state councils of churches 
take their part in family life education, 
and some cities have family councils in 
which churches co-operate with educa- 
tors, social workers, and other leaders 
in a community-wide program of family 
lize education. Both locally and nation- 
ally, churches are co-operating with the 
National Council on Family Relations, 
the National Committee on Parent Edu- 
cation, the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, the Parent-Teacher associa- 
tions, the White House conferences, and 
other community and national organiza- 
tions interested in family life. 

National interdenominational organi- 

„zations function in family life education; 
the Federal Council of Churches, the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, and the United Council of 
Church Women have committees whose 
purpose is to promote family life educa- 
tion through the churches. These three 


agencies seek to harmonize their pro- 


grams and carry out certain special 
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functions through the Intercouncil Com- 
mittee on Christian Family Life which 
they have created. Special projects of 
the Intercouncil Committee are the Prot- 
estant part in National Family Week, 
and national conferences of church lead- 
ers in the family field. 

This national program of education 
for marriage and family life is to enter a 
new phase of unity and comprehensive- 
ness through the fact that eight interde- 
nominational agencies are uniting at the 
close of 1950 in the new National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America. 

This new organization will have a 
joint department of Family Life rep- 
resenting the various groups and in- 
terests in the churches. This will give 
to the church program for the home an 
added degree of recognition, stability, 
and unity. Those who are shaping plans 
for the work of this joint department are 
looking backward to survey and evaluate 
the church program as it has been car- 
ried out during the past two decades, 
and forward in terms of broad lines 
which it ought to take in the next half- 
century. 

Not less important is the fact that 
the various denominational organizations 
have become much more conscious of 
the religious significance of the family. 
Many are radically reorganizing their 
educational programs in the interest of 
greater co-operation between church and 
home. They are developing home-cen- 
tered programs. These now recognize 
that parents are teachers, consciously or 
unconsciously, that the home is a local 
unit of the church, and that its religious 
and educational influence is of the great- 
est significance in the lives of growing 
children. Prominent in these programs 
is the church’s interest in utilizing homes 
to teach the religious ideas for which 
the church stands, but at the same time 


— 
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there is a growing consciousness that 
church programs exist for the good of 
homes, as truly as home activities are 
promoted in the interest of the values 
for which the church stands. 

Much valuable material in the form 
of books and magazines is being pre- 
pared for use and is being placed in 
homes in connection with the church 
school programs for different age groups. 
In addition, two genereal magazines on 
family life—The Christian Home and 
Hearthstone—are taking a significant 
place in family life education. In the 
use of this material there is much in- 
terdenominational sharing. The recogni- 
tion of the place of the family in reli- 
gious education is seen also in the fact 
that the Religious Education Association 
gives much attention to this. In its 
annual meeting in 1950, held in New 
York, one of its four sections dealt 
with the place of the family in religious 
education and with church programs of 
education for iamily life. 

Such a survey as this could not be 
complete without giving happy recogni- 
tion to the work performed by the 
Young Men’s and Young . Women’s 
Christian Associations. Educational 
courses for family life and counseling 
in personal problems including marriage 
and family relationships have had a 
place in YMCA and YWCA programs 
both independently and in co-operative 
activities of these two organizations. 
Local churches often have joined in with 
the “Y” programs. The National Board 
of the YWCA has in 1950 put ott a 
=- “Program Packet,” containing material 
of great value in the interpretation of 
family life and giving program sugzes- 
tions based on successful procedures 
in many parts of the United States. 
The Association Press representing the 
YMCA, and to some extent the YWCA, 
has published many valuable books on 
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marriage and family relationships, as 
have the denominational and secular 
publishing houses also. 


CATHOLIC AND JEWISH FAMiLY LIFE 
EDUCATION 

This writer recognizes the significant 
activities of the Family Life Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference and other parts of the Roman 
Catholic program, although he is not 
sufficiently in touch with the program to 
deal adequately with it. Education for 
family life is a part of the Roman Cath- 
olic system of education. In Roman 
Catholic seminaries, colleges, and uni- 
versities, and in secondary schools, as 
well as through various other organiza- 
tions, family life education is given. In 
the Archdiocese of New York, for ex- 
ample, courses dealing with family life 
have been given in high schools, and in 
addition many forums and symposiums 
have been held by various groups to help 
young people in’ preparation for mar- 
riage, also to help young married people 
in their adjustments. In Brooklyn a 
series of forums for single girls on the 
topic “Marriage a Career’ had an at- 
tendance of more than 10,000 girls dur- 
ing four years. Conferences for engaged 
couples have brought in more than 1,000 
such couples during a three-year period. 
Counseling by priests in the confessional 
supplements these group programs. 

The Central Conference of American 
Rabbis has a Committee on Marriage 
and the Family and the Home. This 
has given leadership to the family life 
movement in its constituency and has 
also participated with representatives of 
other faiths in the section on Religion 
and the Family of the National Council 
on Family Relations, and in other inter- 
faith activities. 

' Rabbi Alfred A. Goldmann, chairman 
of the Committee on Psychiatry of the 


CHURCH PROGRAMS IN MARRIAGE EDUCATION 


Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
speaking in a symposium on “The Com- 
mon Ground in Family Life Education,” 
on February 1, 1950, at the Annual So- 
cial Hygiene Day observance in New 
York, said that Judaism had concen- 
trated its religious and cultural emphasis 
upon the centricity oi the home. He 
went on to say: 

Long ago the Jewish people intuited the 
fundamental place of the family constella- 
tion in society a3 the necessary social 
vehicle for stability and growth. For us, 
the home has been the core and bulwark of 
the group and nation. We have regarded 
the family as a living, organic structure in 
which the major activities of life take place. 
Religion for us has been home-centered. 
Our ceremonies, symbols and holidays all 
revolve in and about the home.’ 


STRATEGIC POSITION OF THE CHURCH IN 
DEALING WITH FAMILY PROBLEMS 


The church has its roots in family 
values. Witness such ideas as God our 
Father, love as the heart of religion, the 
brotherhood of man as a philosophy of 
social living, the bearing of one another’s 
burdens, the forgiveness of offenses, 
doing to others as we would have them 
do to us, and sacrificial love as the 
means of helping those who most need 
- help. All these are attitudes rooted in 
family living and central in religion. 

But the churcì as a larger family, 
with inclusiveness and age-long conti- 
nuity, is in a position to be the custodian 
and interpreter of family values in a 
way which is a necessary supplement to 
the little family. The family and the 
church need to sustain each other. The 
church’s philosophy of sex and marriage 
based on the Bible and supplemented by- 
modern study holds that God made the 


3The Common Ground in Family Life 
Education (New Ycrk: American Social Hy- 
glene Association, 1950), p. 9. 
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human race male and female for a benefi- 
cent purpose, that a man shall leave 
his father and his mother and shall 
cleave to his wife and they two shall be 
one flesh, that children are a gift from 
God, that parents are to bring them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, and that marriage symbolizes the 
relation of Christ to the church. 

The church is a unique institution in 
that it deals with whole families and has 
a place for all families. Moreover, in 
a very practical sense the church comes 
close to family life in that most mar- 
rlages are performed by ministers. ‘This 
puts the minister in a favorable position 
for helping couples through premarital 
counseling, as we have seen. It also 
helps him to create a relationship favor- 
able to later counseling of couples need- 
ing help. The pastoral relationship to 
families also has great significance for 
family life education. It is not surpris- 
ing that research studies show that mar- 
riages which have a church background 
and which are performed under church 
auspices have a much better level of 
happiness than do marriages which lack 
a spiritual foundation. 

In conclusion, we point out that the 
conservation of family life and family 
values is of great importance to church 
and society not only because we must 
prevent heartbreak, disintegration of 
personalities, and damage to children. 
but also because good family life brings 
richness and fulfillment to individuals, 
and good homes are the foundation of 
good communities. 

More than this, we recognize that the 
conflict between forces of hate and fear 
on the one side and forces of love and 
trust on the other comes down ultimately 
to the kind of people we are and the sort 
of attitudes we have. Bitterness in do- 
mestic relationships works out into so- 
ciety. Frustration in the family grows 
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into cynicism about life. On the other 
hand, good family life sends out its 
wholesome and constructive influences 
into the community, the nation, and the 
world. 

The family also gives a clue to a 
cosmic pattern with fatherly Power and 
Love at the heart of life. After all, a 
universe which has produced fathers and 
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mothers and hence families as its finest 
and most significant products may be 
inferred to have fatherly purpose for life. 
These larger values and confidences come 
back to the little family and enhance its 
significance and happiness. This gives 
background to the particular programs 
of the church for the enrichment of mar- 
riage and family living. 
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Family Life in Britain Since the First World War 


By Davin R. Mace 


HE family disorganization which is 

now widespread in the Western 
world did not manifest itself as early in 
Great Britain as in the United States. 
This was due probably to the greater 
stability, solidarity, and homogeneity of 
community life in Britain, and to the 
impressive power of the traditional atti- 
tudes which resisted social change. Thus 
ir. England and Wales the divorce rate 
ir. the period 1900-13 was almost sta- 
tionary at a mere 600 per annum. While 
the forces of disruption may have been 
mustering secretly, there was as yet no 
overt sign of their presence. The few 
voices which uttered predictions of a 
coming debacle in family life were not 
even opposed. They were ignored as 
expressing something too ridiculous to 
merit serious notice. 


First Wortp War Loosens 
FAMILY TIES 


The 1914-18 war shook the nation 
out of at least some of its complacency. 
The inevitable loosening of family ties 
which war brings was soon in evidence. 
The divorce rate, during the war-and its 
aftermath, rose to a peak figure of about 
3,500 in 1921. Attention was inevitably 
focused on questions like illegitimacy 
and venereal disease. The result was a 
subtle but significant change of attitude 
which manifested itself in an increased 
tclerance of what had formerly been con- 
sidered irregular. The postwar Briton 
was not quite so easily shocked as was 
his prewar counterpart. 

Although by 1922 the war aftermath 
had spent itself, and the divorce rate 
had dropped off again, the number of 
divorces had declined only to a figure 


of 2,500, which represented a very dif- 
ferent attitude toward family disruption 
from that shown by the annual 600 of 
the prewar period. And the figure did 
not now remain constant. It began a 
slow but steady climb which continued 
until the eve of the Second World War, 
by which time it had almost exactly 
doubled. Divorce figures are not neces- 
sarily, at least within limited periods, 
a reliable index of community attitudes 
to marriage. But in this case, the trend 
shown by the divorce figures was the 
same as that evidenced by other signs. 


BROADENING OF ATTITUDES 


. The years from about 1922 to about 
1937 saw a gradual broadening of atti- 
tudes which some deplored as increas- 
ing decadence and others hailed as the 
dawn of a more liberal outlook. Dur- 
ing these years a succession of books 
appeared dealing with questions of sex, 
love, and marriage. At first the writers 
tended to maintain a scientific detach- 
ment which prevented them from run- 
ning the gauntlet of public censure. 
But boldness increased, and in time 
writers were avowedly seeking the ear 
of the general public. The pseudo-scien- 
tific volume with a pornographic slant; 
the risqué play and novel; the semiphilo- 
sophical essay which challenged the tra- 
ditional ethic—these were some of the 
expressions of opinion which in time 
converged into an ill-formulated body 


of teaching rejoicing in the name of 
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“the new morality.” 

The extremists of this school (if it 
be worthy of such a title) denounced 
the conventional standards of sexual be- 
havior, the institution of marriage, and 
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even the family itself, with a crusading 
ardor which failed to make clear what 
was to replace these bulwarks of our so- 
ciety. The more cautious supporters 
were content with asking for a less se- 
vere censure of premarital sex relations, 
and a divorce law which offered greater 
latitude. 


While the anarchic elements were. 


braving the censor, more seriously 
thoughtful people were recognizing that 
~ some degree of change was inevitable 
and indeed desirable. The famous 
C.O.P.E.C. (Conference on Politics, 
Economics, and Citizenship), convened 
by the Protestant churches, issued a re- 
port on its study of the relations be- 
tween the sexes which, despite the in- 
evitable caution one would expect from 
such a quarter, openly grappled with 
the new problems of the day. The 
great Dr. William Temple (then Arch- 
bishop of York and later Primate of all 
England) stated categorically that he 
would rather accept the risks involved 
in open discussion of sex than continue 
to condone the perils of ignorance. 


NEw SOLICITUDE-FOR HOME LIFE 


At the same time this silent revolu- 
tion of ideas was taking place, a new 
_attitude of solicitude for home life was 
manifesting itself as part of the de- 
veloping concern about social prob- 
lems. It was some time since the family 
had been regarded as so completely a 
matter of private responsibility that the 
breakup of a home was the signal for 
the dispersal of the remaining members 
into ill-managed public institutions. Yet 
progress had been slow, and the exist- 
ence of comprehensive social services de- 
signed to help families in trouble was as 
yet scarcely even adumbrated. 

However, the public conscience was 
already becoming uneasy about the 
home which failed to function. Dur- 


' strictive laws and conventions. 
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ing the years between the two world 
wars a considerable proportion of the 
nation’s families were moved into new 
and better homes, while the generally 
prescribed standards of housing were 
also greatly improved. There was much 
activity on behalf of the children of 
underprivileged homes, and the new fa- 
cilities for maternal and infant welfare- 
were made available to the lowest eco- 
nomic groups. Social work meanwhile 
shifted its emphasis from the relief of 
individual distress to the more holistic 
approach of family case work. 

. As the Second World War approached, 
therefore, we might have observed two 
streams of influence about to be trans- 
lated into specific action. On the one 
hand, there was a growing demand for 
greater individual liberty and the aban- 
donment of what were regarded as re- 
On the 
other hand, there was the marshaling of 
constructive forces to help men and 
women to recover from the misfortunes 
of family failure. 


HERBERT Act EXTENDS GROUNDS 
FOR DIVORCE 


The war itself was preceded by an 
event which is of considerable impor- 
tance in the present context. In 1938 
the continuing pressure for divorce re- 
form resulted in the so-called Herbert 
Act (sponsored in Parliament by A. P. 
—now Sir Alan—Herbert). This, the 
only major legal innovation of its kind 
in the period under discussion, greatly 
extended the legal grounds for divorce. 
Since 1857 divorce had been obtainable 
only on the ground of adultery. Now 
other grounds—notably cruelty, deser- 
tion, and incurable insanity—were 
added. Facilities for annulment were 
likewise extended. 

There is little doubt that this meas- 
ure alone would have led to a consid- 
erable increase in divorce. How much 
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it would of itself have affected the situa- 
tion, we shall never know. A year later 
the outbreak of war introduced another 
influence at least as potent, and the 
consequences of the two upon the di- 
vorce rate became inextricably inter- 
mingled. But a marked rise in the 
number of petitions filed in the divorce 
court, immediately following upon the 
new law and before the war influences 
could begin to operate, indicates that 
the Herbert Act presented the possi- 
bility of divorce to many who had 
hitherto considered it outside their 
reach. 

There is something here which must 
be clearly grasped by any student of 
divorce in Britain. A change in law 
will make little difference unless the 
community avails itself of the pro- 
visions which are offered. In the pe- 
riod before the Second World War, the 
climate of public opinion was definitely 
hostile to divorce. Those who ended 
their marriages in the courts were sus- 
tained in the process either by great 
temerity or by great desperation. To 
be involved in divorce proceedings, at 
any rate as the “guilty” party, implied 
social censure and even public disgrace. 
A man so involved who held high and 
responsible office was normally expected 
to relinquish his post. A man in more 
humble circumstances might find him- 
self deprived of his employment. 

All this was greatly changed during 
the war period. The Herbert Act, it 
has been charged, “made divorce re- 
spectable.” The chaos of the war years 
made it increasingly irequent. These 
factors together have almost completely 
removed the stigma of divorce in most 
sections of the British community. In- 
deed, the trend has gone so far in the 
other direction that in many circles the 
partner who refuses to give the other 
his or her “freedom” is regarded as 
somewhat churlish and unchivalrous. 
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Errects oF Worp War IL 
ON DIVORCE 


Another important factor in the his- 
tory of British divorce has been that of 
cost. In the prewar days, the amount 
of money required to embark upon a di- 
vorce suit was quite beyond the purses 
of great numbers of Britons. Conse- 
quently they considered it as the luxury 
of the rich. This attitude was greatly 
changed when the legal branch of the 
armed services made provision for men 
and women in uniform to secure di- 
vorces for nothing or at nominal cost. 
Divorce as an attainable remedy for 
unhappy marriage thereby swam into 
the ken of a great new section of the 
populace. In the years which have fol- 
lowed, the cutting of divorce costs and 
the rise in wages have together brought 
divorce within reach of almost every 
section of the community; and it can be 
assumed that the new legal aid services 
soon to be developed will eliminate the 
“almost.” 

These and other influences proved 
very favorable to the divorce lawyers in 
Britain. As more and more people filed 
petitions in the courts, the old suspicion 
and hostility lost their power. When 
one’s friends, neighbors, and relatives 
(not to mention people in high places) 
were divorcing and being divorced, how 
could one continue to treat the divorced 
as social outlaws? So divorce opened 
the door to yet more divorce, and the 
opposing public opinion weakened and 
melted away—yet not entirely. A few 
sections of the community—especially 
the Roman Catholic Church and, with 
less vehemence, the Church of England 
—continue to treat divorce as an un- 
mitigated evil. But the populace as a 
whole has without question decided 
otherwise. 

The change which has resulted has 
been, in comparison with most social 
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changes, precipitate in the extreme. The 
figures are startling. From about 5,000 
per annum in 1937, the divorce rate 
actually multiplied by ten in ten years! 
The increase was so rapid that the exist- 
ing machinery for handling cases broke 
down seriously, and the hearing cf di- 
vorce suits was delayed as long as two, 
three, and even four years after the fil- 
ing of the petition. So severe was this 


dislocation that during the later war 


years the figures for divorce decrees 
granted in Britain are unreliable as an 
indication of trends, and the figures for 
petitions fled must be used instead. 
The figure of one divorce to every six 
or seven new marriages may seem, in 
comparison with figures which have 
been given for America, to be moderate; 
but in assessing its social significance, 
several points must be kept clearly in 
mind. First, as has been-seen, the ra- 
pidity with which this figure has been 
reached, from a comparatively stable 


and much lower figure, represents a 


violent upheaval in mores. Second, 
there has been no noteworthy falling 
off in the postwar divorce rate in Brit- 
ain, whereas in the United States and 
in some of the other Allied countries the 
peak has long since been passed. Third, 
it must be noted that the divorce figures 
in Britain by no means account for all 
the broken marriages. 


Court ‘SEPARATIONS 


This latter factor requires some eluci- 
dation. Because divorce was so costly, 
it became the custom in Britain for 
discontented spouses to take their trou- 
bles to the Courts of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion. Here legal separation was granted, 
and appropriate arrangements made for 
maintenance and child custody. Those 
court orders were often called “the poor 
man’s divorce,” because no alternative 
was Offered. While the divorce rates 
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have increased, the matrimonial work 
of the Magistrates’ Courts has not di- 
minished. The marriage breakdown 
rate as evidenced by the combined re- 
turns of both courts has been estimated 
to have reached a figure of one to every 
four or five new marriages. 

It is clear, therefore, that if the dis- 
integration of family life in Britain has 
been delayed, it i3 now in full spate. 
We have given particular consideration 
here to marriage breakdown as a symp- 
tom. But other evidences are not want- 
ing. The figures for juvenile delin- 
quency, for example, continue to elicit 
melancholy prognostications concerning 
the integrity of Britain’s future citi- 
zens. While statistics concerning juve- 
nile crime have to be handled with some 
reserve, the indications of parental in- 
adequacy cannot be ignored by an un- 
prejudiced student. 


AVAILABILITY OF FAMILY SERVICES 


Perhaps it is time, however, to pre- 
sent the other side of the picture. The 
reaction to traditional rigidity has moved 
from the realm of words into that of 
deeds; but, meanwhile, the other group 
of forces has noz remained inactive. 
While families are openly in trouble in 
Britain today as they have never been 
before, it is also true that services never 
hitherto available are now coming to 
their aid. 

This new aspect of the situation is 
well ‘exemplified in the marriage guid- 
ance movement. The wartime chaos did 
not merely precipitate problems; it led 
also to the formulation of solutions. As 
marriage breakdown increased, profes- 
sional groups begen to work out plans 
to stop the rot. 

One of the most significant of these 
was the opening in London in 1942 of 
the first marriage guidance center. Here 
marriage counseling in Britain had its 
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birth. In the course of a few years 
similar centers began to open in other 
towns and cities, and the training of 
men and women to serve in them was 
begun. The result is that today every 
large town and cizy in the land has an 
organized marriage counseling service. 
The whole is centrally directed by three 
bodies which collaborate closely in a 
government-sponsored plan of counselor 
selection and training. This means that 
all organized marriage counseling serv- 
ices in Britain must meet prescribed 
standards of competence, and that these 
services are freely available to the en- 
tire community. Needless to say, they 
are being more and more widely used, 
and at least a part of the stream of un- 
happy marriages is being turned away 
from the courts. 

This organized activity is supported 
by an increasing degree of enlightened 
handling of family disorders by the pro- 
fessional groups as a whole. In par- 
ticular, ministers of religion, physicians, 
psychiatrists, and lawyers are seeking 
to equip themselves more adequately 
for the wise handling of family crises. 
At the same time, the child welfare and 
child guidance services offered to the 
community have been increased and im- 
proved. The economic status of the 
less privileged femilies has been de- 
cidedly bettered; and though the hous- 
ing problem remains serious for many, 
the new homes which are becoming 
available, and the new communities 
which are being p:anned, offer great im- 
provements over the conditions with 
which families in Britain have in the 
past had to contend. 


EDUCATION FoR FAMILY LIVING 


Most recently, the postwar years have 
brought an entirely new attitude toward 
the importance of education for family 
living. The awakening social concern 
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about the family at frst expressed itself 
almost exclusively in terms of remedial 
activity. But as the years passed, the 
workers concerned gradually saw the 
futility of a remedial plan without a 
supporting preventive policy. Many of 
the diseases afflicting family life were 
seen to be the direct result of ignorance 
and false attitudes which had been in- 
culcated by miseducation. It became 
increasingly plain that the battle for the 
family had to be fought as much in the 
realm of ideas as anywhere else. It was 
seen that the new knowledge in the field 
of human relations, painstakingly as- 
sembled by the life sciences, was not. 
percolating through to those who needed 
it most. 

Consequently the call is now being 
sounded in Britain for a great crusade 
of enlightenment in the field of family 
relationships in general. Nothing on 
any large scale is yet to be seen; but 
the careful observer can detect ‘all the 
signs of a new movement which will 
seek to use both formal and informal 
education to bring to men and women, 
and particularly to the young, the kind 
of knowledge and attitudes which will 
equip them for success in the intimate 
relationships of the home. The uni- 
versities and colleges are much farther 
behind in this direction than are those 
in America. But im other directions— 
in the schools, in the churches, in the 
community organizations in general— 
some interesting and promising experi- 
ments are being made. 

There is still in Britain, despite all 
the disturbing upheavals of recent years, 
a traditional love of home life which 
goes very deep, and which will not easily 
be destroyed. This goes with an innate 
conservatism which makes the process 
of adjustment from authoritarian to 
more democratic patterns of family liv- 
ing slow and difficult. But the adjust- 
ment is being made. Some of the new 
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families being built up in Britain today, heavals of our time have hit the homes 
by young people who bring to their task of Britain as hard as they have hit the 
both the old resolution and the new en- homes of any other land. Yet the pros- 
lightenment, fill the heart with encour- pects for the future are at least as bright 
agement and hope. The prevailing up- in Britain as they are anywhere else. 
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Marriage and Divorce in Sweden 


~ 


By Torcny T. SEGERSTEDT and Purmipp WEINTRAUB 


HE focal point of Swedish social 

legislation is the family, or more 
exactly the child. In view of such an 
orientation, social Jegislation cannot but 
have a certain influence on the sta- 
bility of marriage. The intensity and 
direction of this influence are not, how- 
ever, easily determined. Two conflict- 
inz influences are: (1) families with 
children enjoy some social benefits which 
must be assumed to have obviated fatal 
marriage discord resulting from eco- 
nomic difficulties entailed in the sup- 
port of many children; and (2) through 
its social welfare program, society has 
taken over many of the functions for- 
merly belonging to the family and has 
thereby diminished the common respon- 
sibility of husband and wife toward the 
family, thus facilitating and clearing the 
way for divorces. Such a development 
is not necessarily in conflict with a 
policy focused mainly on the physical 
and psychic health of the child. 

During the last two decades social 
lezislation in Sweden has been to a large 
degree dictated by the changing popula- 
tion developments. The rapid decrease 
of the birth rate during the twenties at- 
tracted attention, was widely discussed 
fcllowing a study made by Alva and 
Gunnar Myrdal in _1934, and finally 
was an item on the agenda of the Riks- 
dag. Parliamentary committees sub- 
mitted legislative proposals which pur- 
posed to decrease the economic burden 
caused by children and to increase the 
security of children. Thus the law did 
not aim simply at a higher birth rate 
irrespective of the social environment 
in which the child would grow up. It 
was also concerred with the child’s 
physical and psychic well-being. This 


is evident, for example, in the steriliza- 
tion law of 1941 and in the abortion 
law of 1946. 


FACTORS IN SOCIAL CHANGE 


Sweden’s rapid industrialization and 
urbanization were the basic factors mak- 
ing necessary such a policy. Eighty 
years ago Sweden was typically an agri- 
cultural country, but now industry pre- 
dominates. This basic transformation 
of the country’s social structure has, of 
course, not failed to affect the family. 
The most obvious changes in this proc- 
ess were: (1) the diminished family 
size due to a decreased birth rate, and 
(2) the weakened stability evidenced in 
the rising divorce rate. Even now there 
is a considerable disproportion between 
the urban and rural divorce rates. 

In judging the stability of marriage 
and the changes in the family, one must 
note the new role of women. Not only 
have unmarried women become emanci- 
pated from their families through their 
vocational preparation and own earn- 
ings, but also married women have 
gained equality with their husbands 
through the new marriage law. Politi- 
cally the equality is expressed in wom- 
en’s right to vote, and culturally it is 
shown: (1) in the increasing similarity 
of their education and training to that 
of men, and (2) in their economic in- 
dependence. 

As a result of certain sociolegislative 
measures, mothers too enjoy equal privi- 
leges. So by the law of children’s aid 
of 1948 it is the mothers who receive 
the benefits for children below the age 
of 16. Only if the mother is clearly un- 
fit to care for the child may the benefit 
be assigned to another person. ‘There 
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is further a series of laws granting bene- 
fits to mothers during pregnancy, con- 
finement, and the early period after 
birth of the child. 

Some of the measures affect the labor 
market. They aim at securing for the 
child his right to his mother during his 
earliest period in life. It is hoped that 
these policies will mitigate the effect of 
industrialization on family life through 
inroads on its economic and social unity, 
as well as on the women themselves who 
would otherwise be financially com- 
pelled to earn money outside the home 
immediately after childbirth. Stem- 
ming from these policies are projects 
like day nurseries for small children, 
and school breakfasts. These projects 
are also likely to diminish the psycho- 
logical pressure on mothers and thus in- 
crease their personality stability. Other 
measures aim more directly at protect- 
ing mothers and at discouraging them 
from abortions. Because such policies 
ought to have a stabilizing effect on 
marriages, one.might assume that child- 
less marriages would be less stable than 
marriages with children. That such an 
assumption would be valid has not been 
proved. 

Government housing policies are for- 
mulated in an endeavor to aid the 
family in its care for children. Fami- 
lies with two or more children under 16 
years and living at home have several 
ways they may prove their need for aid. 
The housing policies aim also at en- 
couraging marriages. The laws of 1937 
and 1946 enable candidates for marriage 
to obtain home loans. They also pro- 
vide benefits to aid in the adjustment 
of rural-urban migrants. Nevertheless 
the contemporary acute housing prob- 
lem still shows effects of World War II 
and the postwar period. At present 
there are many people who live in the 
country and work in the city. When 
the pressure on the housing market de- 
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creases it is likely that the migration 
into cities will increase still further. 
Such an increase would enlarge still 
more the difference between marriage 
chances in urban and those in rural 
parts of the country. 

In 1945, there were unmarried 353 
out of 1,000 male farmers in the age 
group 35—40, while the corresponding 
number for the male population of the 
Same age group living in rural districts 
but having nonrural occupations was 
198, and for those living in cities 153. 
The corresponding figures for unmarried 
women were 156, 172, and 211. This 
migration to the cities frequently results 
in marriage partners in cities coming 
from totally different parts of Sweden. 
In some cases the one partner may have 
come from the country while the other 
was born and reared in the city. This 
in turn is likely to entail different values 
and expectations of their roles in mar- 
riage. The differences between these 
expectations may be the cause of many 
urban divorces. 


THE SWEDISH MARRIAGE LAW 


The corpus juris of Sweden is col- < 
lected in one volume, the latest edition 
of which comprises approximately 3,000 
pages. The marriage law stands at the 
beginning of this encyclopedia. It is 
followed by the law of parenthood and 
guardianship. These codes together 
form the family law. The present mar- 
riage law was enacted on June 11, 1920, 
and came into force on January 1, 1921. 
It consists of sixteen chapters which 
regulate mainly marriage, the rights and 
duties of husband and wife, and divorce. 

The personal legal requirements for 
marriage are set by the traditional rules 
based on ethical or biological considera- 
tions. The requirements concern par- 
ticularly the age of the parties (mini- 
mum age), their marital status (monog- 
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amy), family affinity (taboo on incest), 
and mental health. 

The minimum age for marriage is 21 
years for men and 18 years for women. 
The King’s permission is needed for 
marriage below the minimum age. The 
permission is usually granted to a male 
applicant if he is at least 18 years old, 
can support himself and his prospective 
wife, and has parental consent to marry. 
A woman under 18 years may receive 
_ permission to marry if her maturity 
warrants it and if she has parental con- 
sent. Parental consent is also necessary 
for every woman under 21 years. Ifa 
woman under 18 years has, or is expect- 


TABLE 1—Numser or First MARRIAGES 
15-20 YEARS PER THOUSAND POPULATION 
SAME AGE GROUP, BY SEX 


Year Male Female 
1931-35¢ 0.22 11.55 
1936-402 0.50 16 23 
1941-455 1.93 23.81 

1944 2.55 ~ 27.20 

1945 3.08 28.95 

1946 3.59 30.60 


« Based on annual everages. 


ing, a child by her prospective husband, 
the permission is usually granted. 

The practical significance of the ex- 
ception from the rule of minimum age 
may be estimated on the basis of Ta- 
ble 1. This table does not include the 
age group 20—21 years. 

The importance of pregnancy in ob- 
taining permission for marriage can be 
seen in Table 2 by noting the number 
of children born to women under 18 
years during the first few months after 
marriage. 

The principle of monogamy requires 
that legally valid divorce shall end any 
previous marriages of either party. A 
divorced woman, pregnant at the time 
of her next marriage, must be able to 
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prove that her pregnancy does not re- 
sult from conception before the final 
dissolution of her marriage, or that she 
has not lived together with her for- 
mer husband during the preceding ten 
months. ` In this connection the legal 
presumption of legitimacy is noteworthy. 
A child born during marriage, or during 
such a time after dissolution of the mar- 
riage as to make it possible for the con- 
ception to have occurred before the dis- 


TABLE 2—NvuMBER oF CHILDREN BORN TO 
MARRIED WOMEN UNDER 18 SHOWING 
PERIOD BETWEEN MARRIAGE AND 
DELIVERY DATES 
1941-45 


Months Elapsed Number of Children Born 


182 
224 
248 
207 
106 
44 
8 

6 

7 

3 

3 

4 
0-12 1,044 
31 
2 

0 


solution of the marriage, shall be re- 
garded as legitimate, that is, as being 
the child of the woman and her divorced 
husband, unless it is legally proved, in 
a special legal procedure, that the child 
is not that of the husband. 

Further obstacles to marriage are 
mental illness and feeble-mindedness. 
In cases of certain types of epilepsy or 
of infectious venereal disease the King’s 
permission is needed. Physical tests are 
not required, however, to prove absence 
oI communicable venereal diseases, the 
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number of reported cases of which has 
varied considerably in the past decades, 
as shown in Table 3. 

Characteristic of Swedish marriage 
procedure is the requirement of a wait- 
ing period of at least three weeks be- 
tween the announcement of intention 
to marry and the marriage itself. The 
announcement is made on application 
by both parties and takes place on three 
successive Sundays in the church as- 
sembly in which the woman is reg- 
istered. If the prospective husband is 
-not registered in the same assembly, he 


TABLE 3—Totau NUMBER oF REPORTED 
CASES OF SYPHILIS AND GONORRHEA 
1916-48 





1916-20¢ 
1921-259 
1926-302 
1931-35¢ 
193640¢ 
1941-459 
1946 
1947 
1948% 


a Annual average. 
* Preliminary. 


must produce a statement concerning 
his personal data from the assembly in 
which he is registered. If, during the 
period of announcement, objections are 
raised to the marriage, the objections 
are examined. Where no objection is 
made, the clergyman signs a certificate 
to this effect and thereby enables the 
parties to proceed with their ‘marriage. 
The purpose of the waiting period is 
obviously twofold, namely, to grant the 
parties time to ponder on their inten- 
tion before taking the final step, and to 
prevent illegal marriages. Exceptions 
are made, and immediate marriages 


ae 
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(without announcement) are permitted 
in cases such as serious illness of one of 
the parties or call for active war service. 


Changes in legal rigkts and duties 


The legal rights and duties of hus- 
band and wife were basically changed 
by the new marriage law. The law in 
force until 1921 made a husband the 
legal guardian of his wife by recogniz- 
ing him as her representative in legal 
affairs and gave him the duty of decid- 
ing domestic questions, such as resi- 
dence and education of children. But 
the marriage law of 1921 recognizes the 
principle of equality between husband 
and wife concerning both legal and do- 
mestic issues. This means, negatively, 
that a husband has ceased to be his 
wife’s guardian and, positively, that to- 
gether they have to make decisions con- 
cerning residence, standard of living, ` 
and other domestic matters. 

But the law is silent about methods 
of arriving ‘at a solution in case of dis- 
agreement. ‘This silence is based on the 
belief that, if disagreements between 
husband and wife were accommodated 
by law or by order of a court, the con- 
flict would be sharpened rather than re- 
solved; and that, if the two parties can- 
not agree on a decision, it is most likely 
that the initiative in the solution will be 
taken by the party which believes itself 
to be most affected by the decision. In 
the instance of choosing a residence, for 
example, the choice is likely to be made 
by the party who signs the contract or 
pays the rent. However, where the 
other party refuses to accept the choice, 
the preconditions for co-operation seem 
insufficient, and there remains finally 
only dissclution of the marriage. 

In accordance with the principle of 
equality, the responsibility for support 
of the family rests commonly on both 
parties and is discharged by financial 
payment, housework, or other contribu- 
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tion. If the parties participate in the 
_ common task according to their indi- 
vidual capacities, they fulfill their duties 
and are entitled to an equal standard of 
living, even if the financial value of their 
contributions is unequal. The economic 
obligations of husband and wife, unlike 
their other obligations, can be legally 
enforced. So, if one of the parties fails 
to make its contribution, the other party 
may bring the case before the court. 
However, before the case is taken up by 
the court, an attempt must be made 
through mediation to correct the failure 
claimed by one of tie parties or to fore- 
stall undesirable consequences in case 
the claim is unfourded. 

The law is silent about rights and 
duties of marriage partners in their sex 
relationship, apparently because it was 
deemed unsuitable to legislate concern- 
ing these matters. 


DIVORCE 


The divorce law is designed to con- 
serve the interests of society and of the 
marriage partners. It was considered 
that these interests require that a mar- 
riaze shall not be dissolved for super- 
ficial or casual reasons, or for reasons 
which do not objectively show that the 
marriage cannot be continued. ‘The 
legislators therefore sought to protect 
the interests of society and of the mar- 
riage partners by two devices, namely, 
the institution of separation preceded by 
mediation, and permissible verification 
of the claims in support of the divorce. 


Legal separation 


Separation, which precedes divorce by 
a year, consists of discontinuance of liv- 
ing together by husband and wife after 
adjudication by a court. If the sepa- 
ration is requested by both husband and 
wife, they have a right to the adjudica- 
tion, provided that they declare “be- 
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cause of deep and lasting disagreement 
they cannot continue to live together” 
and provided that an attempt at media- 
tion is made. If only one party requests 
separation while the other is opposed to 
it, the court investigates whether the 
request is supported by any of the rea- 
sons demanded by law, namely, either 
by offenses of the party opposing the 


_ separation or by deep and lasting dis- 


agreement between the parties. In case 
neither of these reasons prevails, the re- 
questing party has no right to claim 
separation by the court, and the court 
may refuse separation if it can be said 
of the requesting party that “in view of 
his (or her) own behavior or other spe- 
cial circumstances it can reasonably be 
demanded that he (or she) continue to 
live together with the other party.” In 
practice, the courts refuse separation 
only rarely. 

Mediation is undertaken by a clergy- 
man of the church in which one or both 
of the parties are registered, or by a 
special person who, in accordance with 
a provision of the law, is chosen indi- 
vidually for each case at request of the 
couple, or by a mediator appointed by 
the authorities of the county in which 
one or both of the parties are registered. 
The mediator calls the two parties be- 
fore him, and, after familiarizing him- 
self with the nature of the disagreement 
or conflict, attempts to reconcile the two 
parties to each other. While formerly 
the two parties had to appear before the 
mediator simultaneously, they now may 
appear successively. 

Divorce is granted by judgment of 
court at the request of either party 
after legal separation of one year. The 
exception of immediate divorce (divorce 
without preceding legal separation of 
one year) may be granted by judgment 
of the court either if the misbehavior 
of one party warrants such action or if 
analysis of the circumstances indicates 
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that the waiting period of one year of 
separation would be purposeless. The 
law lists among others these conditions 
which might make the waiting period 
unnecessary: actual but not legal sepa- 
ration for at least three years, desertion 
for at least two years, bigamy, infidelity, 
infectious venereal disease, severe ill 
treatment, criminal punishment, and 
mental illness. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE 


This section on recent developments 
in marriage and divorce is limited to a 
report of the latest statistical data. Se- 
lections were influenced by the work of 
Alva Myrdal, Nation and Family, where 
detailed analyses and interpretations 
are presented. 


TABLE 4—POPULATION INCREASES AND 
MARRIAGE RATES 1940-49 


No of 


Year Population Marriages ‘Tee a 
opulation in Porulation 

1940 6,356,368 9.31 4.74 
1941 6,388.953 9.09 5.48 
1942 6,432,337 9.90 8.04 
1943 6,490,514 9.68 9.96 
1944 6,560,088 9.85 11.36 
1945 6,635,548 9.69 11.51 
1946 | 6,718,717 9.50 13.39 
1947* | 6,802,865 8.63 11.52 
1948* | 6,883,467 8.24 12.03 
1949* | 6,955,535 7.83 8.81 
* Preliminary. 


The crude marriage rate has increased 
considerably since 1931. As shown in 
Table 4, it was highest in 1942 and 
began its continuous decrease in 1944. 
The corresponding figures showing mar- 
riages per 1,000 population in the 
United States in 1947, 1948, and 1949 
are 13.8, 12.3, and 10.8 respectively. 

Of the 6,673,749 total population of 


„and 1,551,620 women, or 
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Sweden? in 1945 there were 3,322,551 
men and 3,351,198 women. The pro- 
portion of single people is rather high. 
In 1945 they numbered 1,672,058 men 
together 
3,223,678. With 381,362 widowed and 
69,899 divorced added to this total, 
there were altogether 3,674,939 unmar- 
ried, which was more than half the 
population. 

The crude sex ratio in 1946 showed 
a surplus of about 30,000 women, or 
1,009 women per 1,000 men. In the 
United States in 1946 there was a sur- 
plus of almost half a million women, or 
a proportion of 1,007 women per -1,000 
men. The disproportion in both coun- 
tries is greatest in the postmarriageable 
age group. 

There has been an increase of early 
marriages. Use, as well as disuse, of 
birth control may be a factor in the ex- 
planation of the increase. While the 
modal marriage age of men lies between 
25 and 35 years, that of women lies in 
their third decade. 

The average age of all newly married 
men and women has varied only slightly 
in the past ninety years, the period over 
which the available records extend. The 
average ages of marriage in 1946 were 
for men 30.01 years and for women 
26.79 years. These high average ages 
may be correlated with the late age at 
which economic security has been and 
still is acquired in both rural and indus- 
trial Sweden. 

The rate of remarriages has grown 
considerably. Since 1931 ‘it has ap 
proximately doubled for men and al- 
most trebled for women. It may be 


1 This figure includes emigrants and those 
who could not be located at the time of the 
census, and is therefore higher than the figure 
for 1945 shown in Table 4, which does not 
include those categories. Both of these fig- 
ures are taken from the Statistisk Arsbok for 
Sverige, 1949, i 
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TABLE 5—NuMBER oF First MARRIAGES PER 1,000 UNMARRIED POPULATION 
BY AcE GROUP AND SEX, SWEDEN, 1931-47 





Age Group (Years) 
Penod = 
15-20 20-25 | 25-30 | 30-35 35—40 | 40-45 45-50 [so and over 
Males 
1931-359 0.22 34.8 97.3 97.6 65.4 38.0 20.6 5.18 
1936-40¢ 0.50 47.1 124.4 117.5 749 44.0 23.9 5.42 
1941-45¢ 1.93 65.9 146.3 119.4 75.0 43.5 25.2 5.90 
1944 2.55 73.3 152.9 120.6 75.1 43.6 25.1 5.95 
1945 3,08 74.1 159.1 119.7 12.9 42.5 26.1 5.64 
1946 3.55 76.7 151.2 117.6 69.9 42.3 25.6 6.18 
1947 3.33 74.3 146.5 109.2 65.5 36.5 21.9 5.93 
n Females 
1931-359 11.55 80.6 105.7 66.4 33.6 16.6 8.7 1.58 
1936—40% 16.23 111.8 142.8 88.6 43.2 21.0 10.2 1.72 
1941—45“ 23.81 147.5 168.9 98.1 S15 25.2 13.0 2.26 
1944 27.20 159.8 176.5 101.9 52:3 26.3 14.0 2.41 
1945 28.95 163.8 186.0 104.8 55.1 27.9 14.0 250. = 
1946 30.60 168.9 188.6 105.4 56.4 27.4 15.3 2.41 
1947 30.57 163.9 174.2 100.5 52.9 27.1 14.6 2.60 


bd 


* Based on annual averages. 


the point in question: There were em- 
ployed in agriculture 683,419 men and 


correlated with the increased rate of 
divorces. 


In 1945 the urban population num- 
bered 2,807,240 people and the rural 
population 3,866,509 people. Of the 


latter 1,994,580 were men and 1,871,929 


were women. ‘There were married 
836,524 -of the men and 839,165 of the 
women. The urban population was 
composed of 1,327,971 men, of whom 
660,750 were married, and of 1,479,269 
women, of whom 662,371 were married. 
Divorces in the country totaled about 
20,000, and in cities about 50,000. 

It appears, as Alva Myrdal has 
stressed, that the occupational structure 
of Sweden tends to separate marriage- 
able people from one- another. Far 
from functioning also as marriage mar- 
kez, the labor market has, on the con- 
trary, a tendency to dislocate the sexes. 
Although the following data of 1945 
do not differentiate between married 
and unmarried people, they illustrate 


only 46,183 women (as compared in the 
United States with 9,141,000 men and 
513,000 women). The proportion was 
inverse in domestic work, where there 
were only 250 men but 123,272 women 


“(while in the United States in 1940 


domestic workers numbered about 3,- 
200,000 women and 1,300,000 men). 
In industry and handicraft there were 
942,788 men and 190,346 women. Simi- 
larly disproportionate is the distribu- 
tion in communication service, where 
there were 189,670 men and 33,988 
women. The disproportion is consid- 
erably smaller in commerce, where there 
were employed 235,360 men and 199,765 
women. In public services and free pro- 
fessions the numbers employed were 
most similar, with 155,474 men and 
151,492 women. 

The divorce rate in Sweden has 
steadily increased. It rose by more 
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than 100 per cent in the past decade 
and by 1,000 per cent in the past half 
century. Denmark has the highest 
divorce rate in Scandinavia, and is fol- 
lowed by Sweden and thereafter by 
Finland and Norway. The divorce rate 
in England is about half as high as in 
sweden, and in the United States it is 
about three times as high. 

The steady increase of divorce in 
Sweden may be correlated with the fac- 
tors usual in causing divorces in other 
western countries: economic changes, in- 
creased mobility, secularization, and the 
longer duration of marriage age due to 
increased longevity. One might cite as 


TABLE 6—Drvorces IN SWEDEN, 1931-49 


Number of 

Divorces 100 AR 
1931-358 2,548 5.50 
1936-402 3,303 5.74 
1941-452 4,876 7.78 
1946 6,988 10.95 
1947 7,508 11.40 
1948 6,748 11.90 
1949 7,602 13.97 


« Based on annual averages. 


a factor marriages “forced” by pre- 
marital conception, but, interestingly 
enough, the number of marriages fol- 
lowed by childbearing within less than 
seven months after marriage has de- 
creased considerably, and, moreover, 
about one-third of the divorces in 1945 
were childless. - 

Legally, the cause of divorce in al- 
most 90 per cent of all cases was “deep 
and lasting disagreement,” indicating 
that divorce was usually preceded by 
legal separation. Thus in 1941-45 out 
of an annual average of 4,876 divorce 
cases an average of 3,947 were granted 
on this basis. As would be expected, 
the rate of legal separations is higher 
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TABLE 7—NuMBER or Drvorces BY 
NUMBER oF LIVE BIRTHS, SWEDEN 
1941—45 


Number of Live Births Number of Divorces 


0 - 1,773.6 
1 1,720.0 
2 778.8 
3 324.4 
4 P 146.0 
5 67.0 
6 66.6 
Unknown 0.6 


4,877.0 


than that of divorces. In 1941-45 the 
former averaged 6,063 per year, and the 
latter only 4,876. Since applications for 
legal separations do not state the na- 
ture of the disagreement beyond the 
phrase “deep and lasting,” there is no 
knowledge available about the causes 
of the divorces which were preceded by 
legal separation. Only the official me- 
diators are likely to know some facts 
about them. According to the experi- 
ence of one of these mediators in Stock- 
holm, the two chief causes are alcohol- 
ism and adultery. In her experience 
alcoholism was claimed to be the cause 
of more than one-third of all divorces 
in Stockholm, while 50 per cent of the 
husbands and 25 per cent of the wives 
were accused of practicing adultery. 
Official data about causes of divorce 
are available only for the divorces which 
are not preceded by legal separation. 


TABLE 8—NvumBER oF Drvorces IN RURAL 
- AND URBAN DISTRICTS, SWEDEN, 1931-46 


Year Total Rural Urban 
1931-35* 2,548 798 1,750 
1936,40* 3,303 957 2,346 
1941-45* 4,876 1,278 3,598 

1946 6,988 1,639 5,349 


* Annual average. 
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In this category adultery has increased 
by almost 400 per cent during the pe- 
riod 1941-45. While desertion was the 
chief cause of all cases from 1910 until 
1920, it has steadily declined since and 


is now a negligible factor with an aver-. 


age of only 20 casas annually from 1941 
until 1945. During this period bigamy, 
adultery, and infectious diseases were 
causal for divorce in 372 cases, while 
mental illness was its cause in 104 cases. 

During the period 1941-45 the high- 
est frequency of divorces for women oc- 
curred in the age group 25-30 with an 
annual average of 1,104 out of 4,876 
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With an annual average of 1,490 
cases in the 1941-45 period, the divorce 
rate for marriages lasting five to ten 
years is highest, while the rate for mar- 
riages lasting less than five years comes 
next, with 1,379 divorces. The divorce 
rate decreases steadily as the marriage 
duration increases after ten years. 

If one correlates the number of births 
in families with the number of divorces, 
one finds that in the 1941-45 period 
the divorce rate decreased with increase 
of the number of births per family. 

As in all other western countries, the 
divorce rate in Sweden is considerably 


TABLE 9—MarrraL AND EXTRAMARITAL BIRTHS AND BRTH RATES, SWEDEN, 1931—47 









Total Number 
of Births 






1931-35 


88,584 74,951 
1936-402 94,678 82,660 
1941-45 123,161 111,452 
1944 136,393 123,983 
1945 136,940 123,741 
1946 133,814 121,251 
1947 129,378 117,621 

e Annual average. 


cases, while the corresponding age group 
for men was 30-35 with an average of 
1,084 cases per year. ‘Thereafter the 
rate of divorce for both men and women 
declined steadily with increasing age. 
For women the yearly average of di- 
vorces during each of the subsequent 
five-year periods was: 1,051, 824, 555, 
377, 221, 127, and 109, while there was 
an annual average of 504 cases of di- 
vorce of women below 25 years of age. 
For men the yearly average of divorces 
during each of the five-year periods 
from 20 years of age upward was in 
1941-45 as follows: 146, 785, 1,084, 
941, 702, 494,'324, 203, and 193. 





Per Cent of 
Total Births 


15.39 
12.69 
9.51 
9.10 
9.64 
9.39 
9.44 


higher in cities than in the country. 
Per 1,000 marriages there were, in 
1941-45, 77.8 divorces, of which about 
three times as many were in cities as in 
the country. In the preceding years 
the proportion was similar. 

The crude birth rate which had in- 
creased slightly but continuously from 
the early thirties until 1944 has de- 
creased since. There is little doubt that 
the limitation of the birth rate is inten- 
tional. 

With the increased marriage age of 
women their childbearing has decreased. 
It should be noted that the number of 
conceptions before marriage has been 
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large. For the period 1941-45 the num- 
ber of childbirths during the first six 
months after marriage was 75,311 out 
of a total of 557,250 births. 

The crude rate of illegitimacy in 
Sweden is higher than in most Euro- 
pean countries. Yet after increasing 
for many decades until the early twen- 
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ties it has been decreasing continuously 
since then and is now as in the two 
decades before 1870, approximately 10 
per cent of the total birth rate. Ilegiti- 
macy is about equally high for women 
between 15 and 20 and between 30 and 
35 years of age, and it is highest among 
women between 20,and 30 years of age. 
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Family Stability in Non-European Cultures 


By GEORGE PETER MURDOCK 


HIS paper presents the conclusions 
of a special study of the stability 
_ of marriage in forty selected non-Euro- 
pean societies undertaken in an attempt 
to place the family situation in the con- 
temporary United States in cross-cul- 
tural perspective. Eight societies were 
chosen from each of the world’s ma- 
jor ethnographic regions—-Asia, Africa, 
Oceania, and native North and South 
America. Within each region the sam- 
ples were carefully selected from widely 
scattered geographical locations, from 
diferent culture areas, and from levels 
of civilization ranging from the simplest 
to the most complex. The data were 
obtained from the collections in the Hu- 
man Relations Area Files, formerly the 
Cross-Cultural Survey. The selection 
was ‘made in as random a manner as 
possible except that it was confined to 
cultures for which the descriptive litera- 
ture is full and reliable. Once chosen, 
a particular society was rejected and 
another substituted only in a few in- 
stances where tne sources failed to pro- 
vide (1) information on the relative 
rights of the two sexes in divorce, or 
(2) evidence permitting a solid judg- 
ment as to the degree of family stability 
relative to that in our own society. 


SOCIETIES IN SAMPLE 


The method, it is believed, comes as 
close to that of purely random sampling 
as is feasible today in comparative so- 
cial science. The results, it must be 
admitted, contain a number of surprises 
—even to the writer, who has been 
steeped for years in the literature of 
world ethnography. The forty selected 
societies are listed and located below. 


Asta: the Chukchi of northeastern 
Siberia, the Japanese, the Kazak of 
Turkestan, the Kurd of Iraq, the Lakher 
of Assam, the Mongols of Outer Mon- 
golia, the Semang Negritos of Malaya, 
and the Toda of southern India. 

Africa: the Dahomeans of coastal 
West Africa, the Ganda of Uganda, the 
Hottentot of South-West Africa, the 
Jukun of Northern Nigeria, the Lamba 
of Northern Rhodesia, the Lango of 
Kenya, the Siwans of the oasis of Siwa 
in Egypt, and the Wolof of Senegal. 

Oceania: the Atayal aborigines of in- 
terior Formosa, the Balinese of Indo- 
nesia, the Kalinga of the northern 
Philippines, the Kurtatchi of the Solo- 
mon Islands in Melanesia, the Kwoma 
ol New Guinea, the Murngin of north- 
ern Australia, the Samoans of Polynesia, 
and the Trukese of Micronesia. 

North America: the Aztecs of ancient 
Mexico, the Creek of Alabama, the 
Crow of the high plains in Montana, 
the Haida of northern British Columbia 
and southern Alaska, the Hopi pueblo- 
dwellers of Arizona, the Iroquois of 
northern New York, the Klamath of 
interior Oregon, and the Yurok of 
coastal California. 

South America: the Cuna of southern 
Panama, the Guaycuru or Mbaya of 
the Gran Chaco, the Incas of ancient 
Peru, the Kaingang of southern Brazil, 
the Macusi of Guiana, the Ona of 


‘Tierra del Fuego, the Siriono of low- 
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land Bolivia, and the Witoto of the 
northwest Amazonian jungle. 

From these cases it emerges, as a 
first conclusion, that practically all so- 
cieties make some cultural provision for 
the termination of marriage through di- - 
vorce. The Incas stand isolated as the 
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solitary exception; among them a mar- 
riage, once contracted in the presence 
of a high official representing the em- 
peror, could not subsequently be dis- 
solved for any reason. None of the 
other thirty-nine societies in our sam- 
ple compels a couple to maintain their 
matrimonial relationship where there 
are reasons for separation that would 
impress most contemporary Americans 
as genuinely cogent. 


Divorce RicHts—By SEX 


Perhaps the most striking conclusion 
from the study is the extraordinary ex- 
tent to which human societies accord to 
both sexes an approximately equal right 
to initiate divorce. In thirty of the 
forty cultures surveyed it was impos- 
sible to detect any substantial differ- 
ence in the rights of men and women 
to terminate an unsatisfactory alliance. 


The stereotype of the oppressed aborigi- 


nal woman proved to be a complete 
myth. 

The author expected, in line with 
general thought on the subject, that 
males would be found to enjoy superior, 
though perhaps not exclusive, rights in 
a substantial minority of the cultures 
surveyed, if not in a majority. They 
were discovered to possess such pre- 
rogatives, however, in only six societies 
—a bare 15 per cent of the total. In 
two of the Moslem societies, the Kurd 
and the Siwans, a husband can dismiss 
his wife with the greatest of ease, even 
for a momentary whim. He needs only 
to pick up three stones and drop them, 
uttering to his spouse a routine formula 
of divorce. 
right; she can only run away and hope 
that her male relatives will support her. 
Among the Japanese, divorce is very 
easy for the husband or by mutual con- 
sent, but can be obtained by a woman 
against the will of her spouse only for 
serious cause and with considerable 


She has no comparable. 
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legal difficulty. A Ganda man, too, is 
free to dismiss his wife for any cause, 
whereas she has no right to initiate a 
permanent separation. If severely mis- 
treated she can only run away to her 
male relatives, to whom the husband 
must justiiy himself and make amends 
in order to get her back. For the 
Siriono it is reported that only men, 
never women, initiate divorce. A Guay- 
curu man who wants to terminate his 
marriage for any reason merely removes 
for a few days to another hut in the 
same village, until his wife takes the 
hint and returns to her family. Women 
rarely seek a divorce directly, but not 
infrequently they deliberately act in 
such a manner as to provoke their hus- 
bands into leaving them. 

In four societies, or 10 per cent of 
the total sample, women actually pos- 
sess superior privileges as regards di- 
vorce. Among the Kwoma a wife is 
relatively free to abandon her husband, 
but he has no‘right to dismiss her. His 
only recourse is to make life so miser- 
able for her that she will leave of her 
own accord. In the stable form of 
Dahomean marriage, i.e., that charac- 
terized by patrilocal residence and the 
payment of a bride price, a woman can 
readily desert her husband for cause, 
but he cannot initiate divorce proceed- 
ings directly; he can only neglect his 
wife, insult her relatives, and subject 
her to petty annoyances until she takes 
matters into her own hands and departs. 
A Yurok marriage can be terminated at 
the initiative of either partner, but it 
involves the return of a substantial 
bride price. A wife is in a much better 
position to persuade her male relatives 
of the justice of her cause than is her 
husband. His claims are scrutinized 
with great skepticism, and are often re- 
jected. While in theory he could still 
agree to an uncompensated separation, 
no male in his right mind in this highly 
pecuniary culture would think. of incur- 
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ring voluntarily such a financial loss. 
A Witoto woman can secure a divorce 
by merely running away. In such a 
case the husband is always blamed, be- 
cause people assume that no woman 
would leave her male protector unless 
cruelly mistreated. A man can dismiss 
his wife for cause, but this makes him 
a target of damaging ridicule and gos- 
sip, and unless he is able to justify his 
‘action to the complete satisfaction of 
the local council of adult men, he be- 
comes a virtual social outcast. 


FREQUENCY oF Drvorce—By SocreTy 
Analysis of the relative frequency of 


divorce reveals that, in addition to the ~ 


Incas, the stability of marital unions is 
noticeably greater than in our society 
among Atayal, Aztecs, Creek, Dahome- 
ans, Ganda, Hopi, Hottentot, Jukun, 
Kazak, Lakher, Lango, Murngin, Ona, 
Siriono, and Witoto. In the remaining 
twenty-four societies, constituting 60 
per cent of the total, the divorce rate 
manifestly exceeds that among our- 
selves. Despite the widespread alarm 
about increasing ‘‘family disorganiza- 
ticn” in our own society, the compara- 
tive evidence makes it clear that we 
still remain well within the limits which 
human experience has shown that so- 
cieties can tolerate with safety. 

In most of the societies with rela- 
tively infrequent divorce, the stability 
is achieved through the mores and the 
pressure of public opinion rather than 
through legal enactments and judicial 
obstacles. The Atayal, Aztecs, and 
Hottentot constitute partial exceptions. 
In the first of these tribes divorce is 
freely allowed for childlessness, but pe- 
titions on any other grounds must re- 
ceive a hearing before the chief. He 
may refuse or grant the divorce, but in 
the latter case he usually sentences the 
guilty party to punishment and may 
even forbid him or her to remarry. 
Any other separation is likely to pre- 
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cipitate a feud between the families of 


‘the estranged spouses. Among the Az- 


tecs, divorce cases were heard before a 
special court, and the party adjudged 
guilty forfeited half of his property to 
the other. Among the Hottentot, ade- 
quate grounds for a divorce have to be 
proved to the satisfaction of a council 
consisting of all.the adult men of the 
clan, which may order a runaway wife 
to return to her husband, or award the 
property of a deserting husband to his 
wife. 

In only two of the societies with fre- 
quent divorce is separation effected by 
the action of constituted authorities— 
by village officials among the Balinese 
and by the courts in an action brought 
by a Japanese woman. Except in these 
five societies and the Incas, divorce is 
everywhere exclusively a private matter, 
and such restraints as are exercised are 
imposed by informal social pressures 
rather than by legal restrictions. 


STABILIZING DEVICES 


The cases reveal clearly some of the 
devices whereby different peoples have 
attempted to make marital unions more 
stable. One of the most common is the 
payment of a bride price, which com- 
parative studies have shown to be cus- 
tomary among approximately: half of 
the societies of the earth. Contrary to 
the popular impression, the bride price 
is almost never conceived as a payment 
for a purchased chattel. Its primary 
function nearly everywhere is that of 
providing an additional economic incen- 
tive to reinforce the stability of mar- 
riage. In our sample, the sources on 
Dahomeans, Klamath, Lango, Mongols, 
Wolof, and Yurok reveal particularly 
clear evidence of the stabilizing effect 
of the bride price. 

An even more frequent device is to 
take the choice of a marital partner 
largely out of the hands of young men 
and women and vest it in their parents. 
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Most cultures reflect a marked distrust 
of sexual attraction as a primary mo- 
tive in marriage, as it is likely to be in 
the minds of young people, and it seems 
to be widely recognized that parents, 
with their greater worldly experience, 
are more likely to arrange matches on 
the basis of factors better calculated to 
produce a durable union. Having been 
responsible for a marriage, parents tend 
to feel humiliated when it shows signs 
of breaking up, and are likely to exert 
themselves to restore harmony and set- 
tle differences. This is attested very 
specifically for the Haida and the Iro- 
quois, and the evidence shows that the 
influence of relatives is also a prominent 
stabilizing factor among Creek, Hopi, 
Jukun, Kalinga, Murngin, and Ora. 

The lengths to which this precaution 
can be carried in cases of infidelity is 
well illustrated by the Jukun. A wife 
first attempts to persuade her husband 
to give up an adulterous relationship 
about which she has learned, whereas 
the husband in a similar situation 
merely requests a relative or friend to 
remonstrate with his wife. If the rela- 
tionship still continues, the innocent 
spouse reports the matter to the father, 
uncle, or elder brother of the other, 
who exerts all the pressure in his power 
to bring the delinquency to an end. 
Only after these steps prove fruitless, 
and the infidelity continues, is a sepa- 
_ration effected. 

Occasionally, of course, relatives break 
up a union that is satisfactory to both 
the parties primarily concerned. Among 
the Chukchi, for-example, the parents 
of the groom can send the bride home 
if they become dissatisfied with her at 
any time within a year or eighteen 
months after the wedding, and a wom- 
an’s relatives attempt to break up her 
marriage if they become estranged from 
her husband’s family at any time, even 
going to the extreme of carrying cff the 
unwilling wife by force. 
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In one of the societies of the sample 
—the Crow Indians—public opinion, 
instead of exerting its usual stabilizing 
influence, actually tends to undermine 
the maritel relationship. Divorce is ex- 
ceedingly frequent, and a man subjects 
himself tc ridicule if he lives too long 
with one woman. Rivalrous military” 
societies make a sport of stealing wives 
from one another, and any husband feels 
ashamed to take back a wife thus ab- 
ducted from him, however much against 
her will and his own. 


INCIDENCE OF DIVORCE 


The sources rarely give precise sta- 
tistics on the incidence of divorce in so- 
cleties where it occurs most frequently. 
All we have is fragmentary statements, 
for instance, that one-third of all adult 
Chukchi women have been divorced, or 
that the ethnographer encountered Cuna 
of both sexes who had lived through 
from seven to nine successive marriages, 
or that it is not uncommon to meet a 
Siwan woman of forty who has been 
married and divorced more than ten 
times. 

Tt is revertheless possible to segre- 
gate one zroup of societies in which the 
excessive frequency of divorce is con- 
fined to recently contracted marriages 
and dwindles to a rarity after a union 
has endured for a year or more, espe- 
cially after children have been born. 
This is attested, for example, among the 
Japanese, the Kaingang, the Kalinga, 
and the Macusi. Among the Trukese, 
marriages are very brittle and shifting 
with people in their twenties, but by 
the end cf this early period of trial and 
error the majority have found spouses 
with whcm they are content to live in 
reasonable harmony for the rest of their 
lives. 

In other societies, like the Semang, 
while the rate of divorce subsides mark- 
edly after the birth of children, it still 
remains high as compared with our own. 


” 
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All in all, the sample reveals nineteen 
societies, or nearly half of the total, 
in which permanent separations appear 
substantially to exceed the present rate 
in the United States throughout the life- 
time of the individual. Among them, 
either spouse can terminate the union 
with little difficulty and for slight or 
even trivial reasons among Balinese, 
Chukchi, Crow, Cuna, Haida, Iroquois, 
Klamath, Kurtatchi, Lamba, Mongols, 
Samoans, Semang, Toda, and Wolof. 
In matrilocal communities like- the 
Cuna or the Iroquois, the husband 
simply walks out, or the wife uncere- 
moniously dumps his effects outside her 
door. It is more surprising to encounter 
an equal facility in divorce among patri- 
local and even patriarchal peoples like 
the Mongols, who see no reason for 
moral censure in divorce and say in 
perfectly matter-of-fact manner that 
two individuals who cannot get along 
harmoniously together had better live 
apart. 


GROUNDS FOR DIVORCE 


The societies which condone separa- 
tion for a mere whim are few. The 
great majority recognize only certain 
grounds as adequate. The Lamba, for 
whom the information is particularly 
full, consider a man justified in seeking 
a divorce if he has been continually 
harassed by his parents-in-law, if his 
wife commits adultery or theft, if she 
has contracted a loathsome disease, if 
she is quarrelsome or disrespectful, or if 
she refuses to remain at his home after 
he has taken a second wife. For a 
woman the recognized grounds are im- 
potence or loathsome disease in her 
spouse, his failure to prepare a garden 
_ or provide her with adequate clothing, 
persistent wife-beating, or mere cessa- 
tion of her affection for him. If the 
marriage produces no issue, huband and 
wife argue as to who is responsible, and 
usually agree to separate. If the woman 
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then bears a child to her new husband 
whereas the man fails to produce off- 
spring by his next wife, the former hus- 
band is so overcome with shame that he 
usually either commits suicide or leaves 
the community. í 

Particular societies recognize inter- 
esting special grounds as adequate. 
Thus the Aztecs, who strongly disap- 
proved of divorce and required proof 
of substantial cause before a special 
court, readily granted separation to a 
woman.if she showed that her husband 
had done less than his share in attend- 
ing to the education of their children. 
In general, however, a few basic rea- 
sons recur repeatedly as those consid- 
ered justifiable in a wide range of so- 
cieties. These are incompatibility, adul- 
tery, barrenness or sterility, impotence 
or frigidity, economic incapacity or non- 
support, cruelty, and quarrelsomeness 
or nagging. Desertion rarely appears, 
because it is, of course, not usually a 
reason for divorce, but the actual means 
by which a permanent separation is ef- 
fected. ‘The degree to which the more 
widespread grounds are recognized as 
valid in the forty sample societies is 
shown in Table 1. In order to provide 
comparability, an entry is made under 
each heading for every society. Judg- 
ments that are merely inferred as prob- 
able from the general context, however, 
are distinguished from evidence speci- 
fically reported or unmistakably im- 
plied in the sources. 

The data in Table 1 reinforce the 
earlier comment concerning the extra- 
ordinary equality of the sexes in rights 
of divorce revealed by the present study. 
Where the table. shows notable differ- 
ences, these have relatively obvious ex- 
planations. That cruelty is recognized 
as an adequate ground for women far 
more often than for men merely reflects 
their comparative physical strength. 
The aggression of women toward their — 
spouses is thus perforce directed more 
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TABLE 1—Reasons ror DIVORCE 
(Forty Sample Societies) 
Permitted Forbidden 
“ Reasons Definitely Inferentially Inferentially 
To To To To To To 
Man | Wife Man | Wife Man Wife 
Any grounds, even trivial 9 6 5 6 12 15 
Incompatibility, without more 
specific grounds 17 17 10 10 6 7 7 6 
Common adultery or infidelity 19 11 8 12 8 10 5 7 
Repeated or exaggerated infidel- 
ity 27 23 8 10 5 5 0 2 
Childlessness or sterility 12 4 15 18 7 7 6 11 
Sexual impotence or unwillingness) 9 12 24 21 3 4 -4 3 
Laziness, non-support, economic f 
incapacity 23 22 11 9 4 5 2 4 
Quarrelsomeness or nagging 20 7 7 12 6 11 7 10 
19 9 3 4 11 2 


Mistreatment or cruelty | 7 25 


often into verbal channels, with the re- 
sult that quarrelsomeness and nagging 
become an adequate justification for 
divorce much more commonly for the 
male sex. 


CONCERN OVER DIVORCE PROBLEM 


The demonstration that divorce tends 
to be easier and more prevalent in other 
societies than in our own does not war- 
rant the conclusion that most peoples 
are indifferent to the stability of the 
marriage relationship and the family 
institution. In our sample, such a 
charge might be leveled with some justi- 
fication at the Crow, the Kaingang, 
and the Toda, but for most of the rest 
the data explicitly reveal a genuine con- 
cern with the problem. The devices of 
the bride price and the arrangement of 
marriages by parents, already alluded 
to, represent only two of the most com- 
mon attempts to reach a satisfactory 
cultural solution. Others, demonstrated 
by the author in a previous study (So- 
cial Structure, 1949), may be briefly 
summarized here. 

One such device is the taboo on pri- 
mary incest, which is absolutely uni- 





versal, There is not a single society 
known to history or ethnography which 
does not prohibit and penalize, among 
the general run of its members, both 
sexual intercourse and marriage between 
father and daughter, mother and son, 
and brother and sister. These universal 
prohibitions are understandable only as 
an adaptive provision, arrived at every- 
where by a process of mass trial and 
error, by which sexual rivalry is inhibited 
within the nuclear family so that the 
unity and integrity of this basic insti- 
tution are preserved for the performance 
of its crucial societal services—economic 
co-operation, sexual reproduction, and 
the rearing and education of children. 
Nearly as universal are prohibitions 
of adultery. A very large majority of 
all known societies permit relatively 
free sexual experimentation before mar- 
riage in their youth of both sexes, but 
this license is withdrawn when they 
enter into matrimony. In a world-wide 
sample of 250 societies, only five—a 
mere 2 per cent of the total—were found 
to condone adulterous extramarital liai- 
sons. In many of the remaining 98 per 
cent, to be sure, the ideal of marital 
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fidelity is more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. Its very exist- 
ence, nevertheless, can only reflect a 
genuine and widespread concern with 
the stability of marriage and the family, 
which are inevitably threatened by the 
jealousy and discord generated by in- 
fidelity. 

It is clear that approximately as many 
peoples disapprove in theory of divorce 
as of adultery. They have learned 
through experience, however, that the 
reasons are commonly much more urgent 
for the former than for the latter, and 
they consequently allow it wider lati- 
tude. The vital functions of the family 
are not likely to be well performed 
where husband and wife have become 
genuinely incompatible. Children raised 
by stepparents, grandparents, or adop- 
tive parents may frequently find their 
new social environment more conducive 
to healthy personality development than 
a home torn by bitter internal confict. 
Even though less desirable than an ideal 
parental home, since this is unattain- 
able divorce may represent for them, 
as for their parents, the lesser of two 
evils. 

No society in our sample, with the 
possible exception of the Crow, places 
any positive value on divorce. The 
general attitude is clearly that it is re- 
grettable, but often necessary. It rep- 
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resents merely a practical concession to 
the frailty of mankind, caught in a web 
of social relationships and cultural ex- 
pectations that often impose intolerable 
pressure on the individual personality. 
That most social systems work as well 
as they do, despite concessions to the 
individual that appear excessive to us, 
is a tribute to human ingenuity and 
resiliency. 


AMERICAN FAMILY COMPARATIVELY 
STABLE 


The cross-cultural evidence makes it 
abundantly clear that the modern 
American family is unstable in only a 
relative and not an absolute sense. 
From an absolute, that is, comparative, 
point of view, our family institution 
still leans quite definitely toward the 
stable end of the ethnographic spectrum. 
Current trends could continue without 
reversal for a considerable period be- 
fore the fear of Social disorganization 
would acquire genuine justification. 
Long before such a point is reached, 
however, automatic correctives, some of 
them already apparent, will have 
wrought their effect, and a state of rela- 
tive equilibrium will be attained that 
will represent a satisfactory social ad- 


- Justment under the changed conditions 


of the times. 
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Hosxins, HALFORD L. The Atlantic Pact. 
Pp. 104. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1949. $2.50. 


Dr. Hoskins offers here a concise outline 
of the origin and negotiation of what is 
popularly called the Atlantic Pact but is 
more precisely denominated the North At- 
lantic Treaty: the first mutual assistance 
alliance the United States has made with 
transoceanic states since the 1778 treaty 
with France. The book is not a criti- 
cal monograph built on extensive research, 
but a short summary of essential facts to 
clarify the general public information. It 
is, nevertheless, a product of reflective and 
judicious effort, for it enables one to see 
clearly what the pact is and what it is not, 
which is very important, becausë there is 
no little misunderstanding of the nature of 
the Atlantic alliance. 

This instrument is not coextensive with 
what Walter Lippmann, Antonio Salazar, 
Sir Norman Angell, Carlton Hayes, and 
other philosophical students of interna- 
tional political society have called the At- 
lantic Community; and therefore it can- 
not properly be regarded as an expression 
of that community. It does not include 
any of the Central or South American re- 
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publics or the West Indian states, and its 
only link with the 1947 Rio de Janeiro 
inter-American defense system consists in 
the fact that the United States is the lead- 
ing member of both systems. Just as the 
British, French, and Dutch colonial pos- 
sessions in the West Indies and South 
America are excluded from the Rio pact, 
so do states such as Cuba, Mexico, Vene- 
zuela, and Brazil stand apart from the 
North Atlantic system. And even if these 
two systems were merzed juridically, there 
would still be no full organization of the 
Atlantic Community, because Spain—his- 
torically the pioneer architect of the At- 
lantic world and certainly a much more 
“Atlantic” state than Luxembourg—re- 
mains in exclusion, 

Nor is the treaty a defensive alliance of 
the principal world powers which have 
their metropolitan centers within the At- 
lantic Community; for the casus foederis 
is limited to “an armed attack on the ter- 
ritory of anv of the Parties in Europe or 
North America, on the Algerian depart- 
ment of France, on the occupation forces 
of any Party in Europe, on the islands 
under the jurisdiction of any Party in the 
North Atlantic area north of the Tropic of 
Cancer or on the vessels or aircraft in this 
area of any of the Parties.” Thus the pact 
carries no guarantee for the African, Asi- 
atic, or Pacific colonies of the so-called At- 
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lentic powers, althcugh these dependencies 
aze vital to the strength of these powers. 
The British Commmcnwealth of Nations (no 
lenger properly called British) is partly in 
and partly out of the pact, since only 
Canada and the United Kingdom are in- 
cuded; thus Great Britain’s position in the 
Atlantic system and the Commonwealth is 
somewhat analogous to the position of the 
United States in the Atlantic and Rio sys- 
tems. 

It seems hardly too much to say that 
these three systems, which in union could 
g.ve a firm backbone to the civilized in- 
ternational world, come together only in 
the tenuous Anglc-American partnership, 


aad that their durability no less than their ` 


co-ordination depends in these dangerous 
tmes on the preservation of that partner- 
siip. Therein lies the deep importance of 
the present stirring events in eastern Asia, 
for there is the weak link in the Anglo- 
American chain. Those events should 
saarpen our perception of the nature and 
tie limits of the Atlantic Pact, which so 
far is nothing more than an American-Ca- 
nadian reinforcement of the 1948 Brussels 
treaty for a Western Union of Britain, 
France, and the Benelux countries, with 
Iceland, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, and 
Lialy brought in for various reasons of eco- 
pomic and military convenience. Without 
tae Rio and Commonwealth leagues, At- 
lantica would be a fragile and visionary 
scheme; and unless the three are more 
, integrally linked and extended, it may—if 
Fut to the test—prove to be only another 
sorry example of American overcommit- 
ment. Mr. Hoskins suggests that there is 
po need for extending the regional-security- 
fact principle to the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, the Middle East, and the Far East. 
But he wrote before the North Koreans 
marched and pointed out for all with eyes 
t> see that the United States—save for 
token gestures and paper resolutions—con- 
fronts the Red hordes of Asia unaided and 
alone. 
Ross J. S. HOFFMAN 
Fordham University 


RAUSHENBUSH. STEPHEN (Ed.). 
Bold New Program Series.” 


“The 
8 pam- 
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phlets. Pp. 604.. Washington: Public 
Affairs Institute, 1950. $2.50. Pam- 
phlet 1: A Policy and Program for Suc- 
cess, by Dewey Anderson and Stephen 
Raushenbush. Pp. 76. 40 cents. Pam- 
phlet 2: Two-Thirds of the World, by 
Harold R. Isaacs. Pp. 64. 40 cents. 
Pamphlet 3: Groundwork for Action, by 
Morris Llewellyn Cooke and others. 50 
cents. Pamphlet 4: Engineers of World 
Plenty, by James Rorty. 40 cents. 
Pamphlet 5: People, Food, Machines, 
by Stephen Raushenbush. Pp. 80. 50 
cents. Pamphlet 6: Helping People Help 
Themselves, by Wallace J. Campbell and 
Richard Y. Giles. Pp. 71. 50 cents. 
Pamphlet 7: Foreign Aid and Our 
Economy, by Seymour E. Harris. Pp. 
75. 40 cents. Pamphlet 8: Where is 
the Money Coming From? by Morris S. 
Rosenthal. Pp. 59. 40 cents. 


No brief review can deal adequately 
with the eight pamphlets comprising the 
“Bold New Program Series.” This is a 
popular and enthusiastic endorsement of 
the Point Four idea. In the hands of these 
zealous authors, a grandiose Point Four is 
a world-shaking crusade. Here, indeed, is 
a new outlet for the enthusiasm, sincerity, 
and diffusive energy of the professional re- 
formers of this decade. The authors make 
the most of the opportunity. 

There is much in this Series which is 
sound and needs saying. In Two Thirds 
of the World, Harold R. Isaacs gives a 
moving account of the seamy side of co- 
lonialism, of the hate and the spirit of re- 
volt among those who have lived under 
western imperialism. But too much is 
laid to imperialism; poverty and oppres- 
sion ruled these areas when western Eu- 
rope itself was thus ruled. Even today, 
indigenous oppression often exceeds that 
of the colonial masters. 

Interesting factual accounts of material 
progress are given by Morris L. Cooke and 
his associates in Groundwork for Action; 
by James Rorty in Engineers of World 
Plenty; and by Wallace J. Campbell and 
Richard Y. Giles in Helping People Help 


‘Themselves. Here are descriptions of the 


technical jobs that need to be done, that 
can be done, and that are being done in 


w 
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agriculture, in health, in education, ir in- 
dustry, and in technical training in work 
centers and co-operatives. These accounts 
stress the promise inherent in a wise use of 
outside funds and technical assistance and 
in the careful development of human and 
natural resources in these underdeveloped 
areas. However, the material benefits 
which accompanied at least some of the 
profit-making investments of foreigners are 
ignored or ridiculed. A more balanced ap- 
praisal is needed as a guide to policy. The 
emphasis placed by the authors on self- 
help and simple technological developments 
is sound—but this hardly jibes with the 
large-scale expenditures recommended for 
the program. 

Industrialization and reform of agricul- 
tural technology in the underdeveloped 
regions raises the population problem. 
Stephen Raushenbush in People, Food, and 
Machines gets into this. Quite correctly 
he sees possibilities of a vast increase in 
food production with the adoption of soil 
technology, high-yield seed, and conserva- 
tion measures. Overpopulation is no great 
threat in his view, because education, in- 
creased incomes, and higher living stand- 
ards retard birth rates. True enough, but 
these depend upon an antecedent retarda- 
tion of population growth in relation to 
output. Although argued persuasively, the 
position is open to question. 

The economic benefits and costs of a 
vast Point Four program are described by 
Seymour Harris in Foreign Aid and Our 
Economy and by Morris S. Rosenthel in 
Where ts the Money Coming From? These 
problems form a large part of A Policy and 
Program For Success, by Dewey Anderson 
and Stephen Raushenbush, together with 
their views on the organization of the pro- 
gram. Needless to say. estimates of cost 
($5 billion annual average for 50 years) 
mean little and the organizational frame- 
work for a fifty-year program would hardly 
survive the first few vears. The funds 
would be advanced largely as long-term 
loans, administered mainly by the United 
Nations and provided chiefly by the United 
States. Eventually local funds are ex- 
pected to loom large. 
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Much of the descriptive material in this 
Series is good. But the project suffers 
from its emotionally overcharged nature; 
it oversells its product. The authors see 
the “fate cf the world” hanging on this 
“bold new program” ‘The old ways of the 
world lead only to oppression, war, and de- 
pression; a completely “fresh start” is - 
needed to bring sanity, peace, and well- 
being to the world. The United States, 
with its social reforms and high-level pros- 
perity, offers little material for a new cru- 
sade. The crusaders now turn to the un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world. 

Running through the Series are a num- 
ber of dubious hidden assumptions, such 
as: material well-being promotes peace, 
poverty war. But who started and fought 
the two world wars? Industrialization of 
the underdeveloped regions would increase 
the world’s war-making potential. Dubi- 
ous, too, is the underlying belief that pov- 
erty breeds communism. If so, how is one 
to explain Communist Czechoslovakia, non- 
Communist Afghanistan, and the absence 
of communism in the poverty-ridden world 
everywhere before the nineteenth century? 

Point Four is no guarantee against com- 
munism and future world wars. It is no 
assurance that “welfare” will increase. In- 
creased output in Asia and elsewhere is not 
dependent upon it; the west grew without 
its counterpart. This is not to deny the 
advisability of a Point Four policy. But 
to rest this policy on dubious promises is 
simply dangerous. Exaggerated claims and 
warm-hearted but frequently wrong-headed 
sentiments should play no part in the cal- 
culations of foreign policy makers. 

ArtHour E. BURNS 

George Washington University 


U. S. DEFARTMENT OF STATE. United 
States Perticipation in the United Na- 
tions. Report by the President to the 
Congress for the year 1949 on the activi- 
ties of the United Nations and the par- 
ticipation of the Umted States therein. 
Pp. xii, 24. Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Prnting Office (Department of 
State Publication 3765), 1950. 50 cents. 


The title of this volume does not reveal 
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tke scope of its 242 pages. For the Re- 
port does not merely describe the activities 
of the United States in the United Nations 
for the Year 1949. The events of this year 
are reviewed, but they are also related to 
tke developments which have taken place 
since the birth cf the United Nations. The 
volume thus includes a comprehensive sum- 
mary of the manifcld activities of the Or- 
ganization. It also sets forth the views 
advanced by the Urited States on the vari- 
ous questions dealt with, and the role 
played by this country in the various 
United Nations agencies. It also contains 
a useful appendix describing the United 
Nations system, with the latest data as re- 
gards the personnel of the various com- 
missions and specialized agencies, and the 
representation of the United States thereon. 
As such it should be a valuable quarry 
from which the press and all interested 
parties may draw for authoritative and 
precise data. 

The volume reflects the attitude of a 
government which perforce is playing a 
great and dangerous par: in world politics 
and at the same time striving to live up to 
the letter and spirit of its international re- 
sponsibilities and tc assist in “the building 
and maintenance of a durable world order.” 
It takes the position that most of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations are in general 
agreed on the fundamentals of government 
and international intercourse. It is thus 
possible for these nations to co-operate in 
tke solution of common problems, and to 
strive in good faith through democratic 
processes toward the improvement of the 
lot of the world’s peoples. 

The Report attributes the failure to sta- 
bilize world conditions and achieve genuine 
peace to the obstruction of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. Within the 
United Nations sys:em the Soviet govern- 
ment has absented itself altogether from 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the International Mone- 
tary Fund, the International Labor Or- 
ganization, and the World Health Organi- 
zation. Entrenched in the Security Coun- 
cil as one of tne permanent members, it 
has continued its practice of former years 
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by casting fourteen. vetoes. Thus it has 
partially paralyzed the Council, and for 
this it must bear a special onus, for no 
other permanent member resorted to the 
veto in 1949, 

Perhaps it may be added that one should 
not expect the Report to be above the bat- 
tle in its judgments on the Soviet Union, 
or to present the Soviet side. Soviet 
propagandists at Lake Success and else- 
where are concentrating on this job, and 
doing it very badly. . 
Frang M. RUSSELL 
University of California 


Hawtrey, R. G. The Balance of Pay- 
ments and the Standard of Living. Pp. 
158. London and New York: Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1950. 
$1.75, 


This title applies best to the chapter on 
“intractably adverse” balances of payments 
and to that on the “long-range dollar prob- 
lem.” Other chapters are an assemblage 
of loosely related essays on theories and 
recent history of international trade. 

By the time that Marshall plan aid is 
scheduled to end in 1952, Professor Haw- 
trey prophesies, re-equipment’s contribu- 
tion to “intractable” balances of payments 
will no longer present an acute problem. 
Even then, however, western Europe may 
suffer from irremediable economic weak- 
ness. That overpopulated region must con- 
tinue to import much of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration’s “food, fuel and 
fertilizer,” besides miscellaneous raw ma- 
terials. It may continue also with its in- 
elastic demand for American tobacco, mo- 
tion picture films, and motor cars. Exx- 
tortionate import duties may protect 
against avalanches of rich men’s goods, 
while permits and rationing may continue 
to control great bulks of other imports. It 
is a gloomy prophecy. 

There is pessimism, too, about America’s 
attempt to aid underdeveloped areas under 
Point Four—the topic of the March and 
July 1950 issues of THe ANNALS. In such 
areas, we are told, capitalists get more than 
from industrial areas; they gain from “eco- 
nomic rent or land value as well as profit. 
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.. . Those responsible for the social and 
political life of a dependency ought not to 
let control of its resources slip out of their 
hands” (p. 82). 

That “ought” we query sharply. Surely 
transforming the jungles of a dependency 
into plantations differs from looting its 
mineral resources (or its currency reserve, 
as in India). Had America been blind to 
that difference, what would living condi- 
tions now be in Hawaii, Cuba, or the 
Philippines? Or, for a really strong case 
of untrammeled “capitalistic exploitation,” 
we might cite the former Territory of 
California. Present-day exploitees of Cali- 
fornia, one of the most happily prosperous 
areas on the planet, pay billions of dollars 
yearly in economic rent—mostly “filched” 
from one another, then shared by every- 
body through landlord purchasing power. 
Does Hawtrey understand at all the sys- 
tem which made England great and wkich, 
sickled o’er with the pale cast of socialist 
planning, could no longer protect the Brit- 
ish Empire or even England? 

Professor Hawtrey holds that cradle-to- 
grave expenditures for social services have 
contributed little to the United Kingdom’s 
economic weakness (p. 50). Pointing to 
budget balances since 1947, he argues that 
these outlays come from revenue and hence 
do not increase expenditures. He allows 
as an afterthought that they do reduce sav- 
ings, besides gnawing at the holdings of the 
managerial classes. He ignores entirely, 
though, that high taxes also stunt and 
blight current production, as well as the 
creative impulse behind new production— 
whether of exports or of things otherwise 
imported. Sophistry like this seems to 
thrive in the intellectual climate of rain- 
maker Keynes 

Of outstanding interest is Hawtrey’s the- 
sis that the sterling devaluation of Septem- 
ber 1949, to $2.80 from $4.03, was anyhow 
excessive and perhaps not warranted at all. 
Its purpose, he holds, was not to discour- 
age imports, these being under complete 
control. (?) Its sole purpose was to 
stimulate exports (p. 99), and these suf- 
fered, not from excessive costs, but from 
delay in executing orders. “Sterling was 
more popular than dollars, because dollars 
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could be turned far sooner into goods” (p. 
100). That interesting thesis is brilliantly 
elaborated. ° 
Ray Ovip HarL 
Department of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. _ 


Conpuire, J. B. The Commerce of Na- 
tions, Pp. xi, 884. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Co., Inc., 1950. $7.50. 


This is no conventional treatise on in- 
ternational trade. It is a penetrating and 
realistic examination of today’s chaotic 
economic relations among nations—their 
causes, their significence, and some pre- 
requisites oi a better order. The volume 
is broad in scope, distinctive in organiza- 
tion, and challenging in outlook. 

The author’s approach is basically his- 
torical. He examines the origin and chang- 
ing patterns of trade and the relation of 
such changes to changes in national poli- 
cies; in centers of economic and monetary 
power; in economic theory; in industrial 
techniques, processes, and organization; in 
distribution of population, resources, and 
skills; in social and political institutions 
and aims. 

In this brief review, it is impossible to 
outline or digest this 884-page volume, 
much less to give the author’s viewpoints 
and conclusions on the many historical and 
contemporary aspects of the subject. A 
few must suffice. l 

The author stresses the ever quickening 
pace with which international forces have 
operated throughout history, changing lo- 
cal economic conditions and disturbing the 
political order; the persistent tendency to- 
ward international integration after each 
disturbance; and the forces which often 
have thwarted this tendency. Among these 
have been economic theories which lagged 
behind economic fact and policy, insistence 
on restoring the pre-existing pattern, nar- 
row nationalism, and the pursuit of short- 
run policies rather than the facing of the 
readjustments inevitable in the long run. 

Once again the pattern of international 
relations is <o be rewoven. But our prob- 
lems today have no parallel in history. 
The combination of circumstance is unique: 
unprecedented interruption and distortion 
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of relations by two world wars; impover- 
ishment of Europe; crumbling of empire; 
the Soviet challenge; the world-wide spirit 
of nationalism; the increased power and 
scope of government and of industrial or- 
ganizations; the political power of organ- 
ized labor; the variety of mixed economies; 
end the potentialities of scientific knowl- 
edge making for new forms and combina- 
tions of private and public enterprise. The 
most important questions of international 
relations today arise from the action and 
reaction between private activity and gov- 
ernment policy. 

Any framework of international con- 
~ sultation and co-operation must take ac- 
count of revolutionary changes in tech- 
nology; must be flexible enough to accom- 
modate shifts in the balance of power and 
in economic relations among nations; and 
must be tolerant enough to accept consid- 
erable differences in political and economic 
philosophy among them. In so far as the 
world trading system has rested upon di- 
vision of labor between advanced industrial 
creditor countries and backward raw-mate- 
rial-producing debtor countries, it must be 
refashioned, and division must come to rest 
upon differential advantages in natural re- 
sources rather than upon subordination of 
skills. 

The major challenge to the resourceful- 
mess of the Western world lies in Asia. 
Restoration of Europe is not enough. If 
the circuits of world trade are to be closed 
and multilateral clearing of payments re- 
stored, this important segment cannot be 
neglected. But if trade and investment are 
tə be reorganized in Asia, it must be by 
methods that will give its people the op- 
portunity to develop their own resources 
and skills for their local as well as their 
export markets. Capital and organizing 
drive will not be accepted on the old terms. 
The strength of national sentiment is such 
that trade could be revived only by dove- 
tailing it with national aspirations. Lead- 
ers are resolved to create a new social or- 
der and not leave ownership and manage- 
ment in alien hands. m 

In the words of the author, “The most 
difficult questions are those connected with 
the balancing of payments between na- 
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tional economies.” These he treats at 
length and in considerable detail. 

The book may not enjoy as wide read- 
ing outside academic circles as it deserves, 
because of its length and the seeming 
repetition due to the attacking of each of 
several problems from many angles. But 
a sampling of key chapters may whet the 


` appetite for more. 


Pau S. PERŒ 
Winter Park, Florida 


VINER, JACOB. The Customs Union Issue. 
Pp. viii, 221. New York: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 1950. 
$2.50. 


This is the tenth in the well-known Car- 
negie Endowment series of studies pub- 
lished on the administration of interna- 
tional law and organization. It is an au- 
thoritative analysis of-the possibilities and 
limitations of customs unions as a method 
of regulating international commercial re- 
lations. 

Based on an examination of the En- 
dowment’s unique collection of more than 
250 documents beginning with the German 
Zollverein, Dr. Viner’s illuminating survey 
establishes the compatibility of the cus- 
toms union with the most-favored-nation 
principle; notes various preferential ar- 
rangements and plurilateral agreements 
other than customs unions which have been 
exempt from most-favored-nations obliga- 
tions; carefully sets out the economics of 
customs unions, observing that their major 
objective has been increased tariff protec- 
tion; explains the political aspects of cus- 
toms unions; and fully explores how cus- 
toms unions are affected by the interna- 
tional institutions contemplated in the 
Havana Charter. In addition there are ap- 
pended an exhaustive list of conventions, 
decrees, etc. concerning customs unions 
from 1815 to date (pp. 141-169) and an 
extensive bibliography (pp. 171-211). 

Professor Viner’s general conclusion con- 
cerning customs unions is essentially nega- 
tive. “Customs umions,” he states, “are 
‘not important, and are unlikely to yield 
more economic benefit than harm, unless 
they are between sizable countries which 
practice substantial protection of substan- 
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tially similar industries” (p. 135). Benelux 
offers little that is instructive since impor- 
tant quantitative restrictions and revenue 
duties between the members are still en- 
forced while cartel agreements are relied 
upon to restrain competition. ’ 

Moreover, customs unions are becoming 


more difficult to negotiate. Incentives for- 


merly important, such as the elimination of 
transit duties or the gains from multi- 
lateral preferential arrangements on a re- 
stricted territorial basis, are no longer 
‘strong. ‘The International Trade Organi- 
zation provides for reduction of trade bar- 
riers on a universal basis and makes types 
of preferential tariff agreements other than 
customs union more advantageous, with- 
out danger of retaliation from nonpartici- 
pating countries. The most important de- 
terrent to customs union is the fact that 
“tariffs and other barriers to trade—quotas, 
import licenses, exchange controls, state 
import monopolies, etc.—protect not merely 
the allocation of employed resources but 
the whole artificial national price and wage 
structures, the volume of employment, the 
social security programs, the exchange rate 
pegs, the monetary and fiscal policies, and 
so forth” (p. 136). 

Customs union, “whether used as a mere 
incantation against the evils resulting from 
present-day economic policy or vigorously 
pursued, will in either case be unlikely to 
prove a practicable and suitable remedy 
for today’s economic ills, and it will al- 
most inevitably operate as a psychological 
barrier to the realization of the more de- 
sirable but less desired objectives of the 
Havana Charter—the balanced multilateral 
reduction of a trade barrier on a non-dis- 
criminatory basis” (p. 139). 

THEODORE J. KREPS 

Stanford University 


JoHNson, D. GALE. Trade and Agricul- 
ture, A Study of Inconsistent Policies. 
Pp. vii, 198. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1950. $2.50. 

“The title of this book . . . follows from 
the belief that the isolationist and restric- 
tionist aspects of foreign economic policy 
since 1934 have been directly related to 
agricultural programs. In practically every 
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instance the need for interference with 
trade has grown out of the particular needs 
of a specific agricultural policy” (p. 3). 

Professor Johnson shows in this thorough 
book where such inconsistences do exist at 
present. But he also points out that these 
inconsistences need not exist. In fact, it 
is one of his major points that most of the 
present policies to raise farm income are 
ineffective and that farm interest would, 
therefore, not be hurt by abolition of the 
laws based on them. Moreover, the author 
believes that farmers would only gain by 
freer world trade and that, contrary to 
present administration belief, measures 
really effective in raising and stabilizing 
farm incomes would also be consistent with 
the aims of liberalizing world trade. 

“The main, though not the only, element 
of inconsistency between existing agricul- 
tural programs and a liberal trade policy 

. is the inherent tendency of most of 
the important farm programs to drive a 
wedge between domestic market prices and 
the prices prevailing in the important 
world markets” (p. 12). However, not all 
ferm programs need be inconsistent with 
liberal foreign trade policies. For exam- 
ple, though export subsidies could not be 
continued, the proposed International Trade 
Organization would leave the following 
ferm programs virtually unaffected: (1) 
production controls; (2) a storage pro- 
gram designed to stabilize prices against 
yield fluctuations or variations in demand 
but not to raise the level of prices over a 
period of time; (3) marketing agreements; 
(4) support-price or forward-price pro- 
grams not cesigned to raise the level of 
market prices, except temporarily; (5) in- 
come or price payment programs (p. 72). 

Professor Johnson believes that the pro- 
posed ITO has gone further than necessary 
In appeasing presumptive agricultural in- 
terests. For example, he concludes “that 
production control is not likely to result in 
a significant improvement in agricultural 
income” (p. 81) and that “the gains to 
farmers actually realized from production 
control programs were due chiefly, if not 
wholly, to subsidies paid in connection with 
the programs” (pp. 84-85). Nor does the 
author think too much of the effectiveness 
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cf the other programs either: “By and 
large, most farm people have been deluded 
with respect to the gains from the pro- 
grams” (p. 85), 

As an alternative to the ITO program 
Professor Johnsor presents a five-point 
program of his own: (1) A national food 
and fiber program to increase the con- 
sumption of agricultural products by devel- 
cping new markets, increasing marketing 
efficiency, extending school lunch pro- 
grams and developing food stamp and re- 
lated programs (pp. 95-97); (2) A price 
and income payments program (pp. 97- 
100); (3) A storage program (pp. 100- 
C3); (4) A conversion program to improve 
the allocation of resources by developing 
non-agricultural resources of a region, vo- 
cational training, improvement of farm 
credit, and soil corservation, as well as by 
providing payments to farmers during tran- 
sitional penods (pp. 103-05); (5) A for- 
ward-price program to guide prospective 
demand and supply and to reduce uncer- 
tainties (pp. 105-09). i 

“The farm program .. . outlined is de- 
signed to achieve two important objec- 
tives: increasing farm incomes to a level 
of equality with incomes of comparable 
groups in the rest of the economy and re- 
ducing the instability of farm prices and 
incomes. ... The five-point program... 
is . . . to supplant production control, sup- 
port prices, commodity loans tied to parity, 
export subsidies and diversion of products 
from one use to arother ... the end 
result should be higher average incomes 
to the agricultural producers. . . . Most of 
the gains in income would result from the 
adjustments in the supply of farm labor 
and from the food and fiber program. . .” 
(p. 109). 

This program would also “affect the vol- 
ume and direction of international trade 
in agrictiltural products.” But, “it would 
tend to eliminate the need for practically 
all undesirable restrictions upon trade and 
apparently would not create uneconomic 
inducements to agricultural production” 
(pp. 124-25). 

Having formulated his program, the au- 
thor proceeds to discuss various interna- 
tional agricultural policies including buffer 
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stocks, commodity reserve programs, and 
Point Four, all of them with sympathy, but 
without the rose-colored glasses customarily 
worn in their appraisal. Nevertheless the 
spirit of the book is optimistic, and even if 
the ITO remains a proposal, the book loses 
nothing of its relevance. The Hull Trade 
Agreements program stands, and the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade has 
become a reality. Professor Johnson has 
shown that trade and agriculture need not 
be inconsistent and that in fact liberal 
policies are more likely to help farmers 
than the present inconsistent ones. 
W. F. STOLPER 
University of Michigan 


KLINEBERG, Orro. Tensions Affecting In- 
ternational Understanding: A Survey of 
Research. Pp. xi, 227. New York: So- 
cial Science Research Council, Bulletin 
62, 1950. $2.25 cloth, $1.75 paper. 


' “Since wars begin in the minds of men, 
it is in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed.” These 
words in the preamble to the Constitution 
of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization inspired 
the decision of the UNESCO General Con- 
ference in Mexico City in 1947 to under- 
take the “Tensions Project”—which led in 
turn, with the aid of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment, to the preparation of this monograph. 
Otto Klineberg is among the ablest of con- 
temporary social psychologists. He has 
here written a brilliantly suggestive evalua- 
tion——-succinct, penetrating, judicious, and 
challenging—of much recent literature rele- 
vant to the analysis of animosities among 
national communities. The material is or- 
dered in terms of “Personality in Relation- 
ship to Nationality,’ “National Stereo- 
types,” “Attitudes and Their Modification,” 
and “Influences Making for Aggression.” 
This compilation is an invaluable résumé, 
richly rewarding to the reader, and a use- 
ful contribution toward a synthesis of the 
social sciences, 

Doubts and regrets are nonetheless in- 
evitable in contemplating the result of so 
difficult an enterprise as this. The em- 
phasis is on psychology and anthropology— 
and, I believe, quite properly so, since the 
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most helpful pioneer work is being done in 
these areas. One is puzzled, however, by 
the neglect of literature dealing with inter- 
national economic rivalries, despite a dis- 
claimer of “competence’’ in this field in 
the Introduction. And one is amazed by 
the absence of any reference to the familiar 
hypothesis that conflict among nations is 
primarily to be explained in terms of in- 
ternational anarchy and power politics, as 
they shape attitudes, motives, and pur- 
poses, rather than by reference to these 
secondary phenomena per se The net 
effect of the survey, moreover, is disccur- 
aging, through no fault of Dr. Klineberg 
but because the social sciences, even at 
their best, are so clearly mnadequate to the 
exigencies of our age. They offer no for- 
mula, as Donald Young comments in his 
Foreword, “for eliminating or completely 
controlling international or other inter- 
group tensions.” The tragic, and seemirgly 
insoluble, dilemma of our time is well 
stated in a quotation (p. 206) from Mental 
Health and World Citizenship (1948): “On 
the one hand, a world community is a con- 
dition for mental health; few people can 
avoid feelings of insecurity and anxiety in 
a world threatened with destruction. On 
the other hand, there can be no world com- 
munity until individuals and groups have 
learned how to live at peace with them- 
selves and one another.” 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Williams College 


MacNarr, HARLEY FARNSWORTH, and Don- 
ALD F. Laca. Modern Far Eastern In- 
ternational Relations. Pp. xi, 681. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1950. 
$5.85. 


The late Professor Harley F. MacNair 
of the University of Chicago planned a 
comprehensive book on recent Far East- 
ern history, but the demands of the war 
years and realization of his failing strength 
caused him to give up the broad survey 
and to limit his book to the international 
aspects beginning with the nineteenth cen- 
tury. After writing about half of the chap- 
ters, he called upon one of his former stu- 
dents, Donald F. Lach. to complete the 
book and see it through the press. Before 
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his death, Professor MacNair was able to 
read about half of the remaining chapters. 
The resulting joint authorship has pro- 
duced an excellent survey, one which bears 
little sign’ of disjointedness which some- 
times occurs under such circumstances. 

This is a textbook history, but it is skill- 
fully written, and it succinctly traces the 
complex events shaping outside relations 
with the Far East. It draws upon official 
documents and other sources for frequent 
and apt quotation. Developments are re- 
lated in a manner to throw them into the 
broad perspective which helps an assess- 
ment of current developments. The foot- 
notes alone provide a generous guide to 
English-language sources. 

Some account is given of political, eco- 
nomic, and social factors which influence 
the Far Eas, and of the relations of out- 
side powers to that area, but one finds 
little grappling with speculations about un- 
derlying causes. Background material is 
presented foz the various Far Eastern coun- 
tries, but the book still remains one which 
is most useful to one who already possesses 
some basic knowledge of the Far East. 

Chapters on the years since World War 
II contain sections on Burma, Siam, Indo- 
China, Malaya, Indonesia, and the Philip- 
pines, and the lesser islands of the Pacific, 
as well as Japan, Korea, and China. These 


are very usezul short accounts of recent de- 


velopments, more successful in some cases 
than in others. The section on Korea is 
especially gcod. Mr. Lach also weaves his 
way with skill through the controversial 
problems of American relations with Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Chinese Nationalists. 
The book ends with some brief reflec- 
tions upon the present turmoil in Asia, 
particularly with respect to Communist ad- 


- vances. Mr Lach reminds us that “Com- 


munist influence has not been expanded 
alone through financial and military aid, 
but through co-operation and sympathy 
with the deeply-rooted revolts of the na- 
tive populazion.” He also does not see 
that -a People’s Republic of China neces- 
sarily means that the Chinese will be vic- 
timized by the Russians, since China has 
twice the population of Russia and “the 
longest tradition of independent develop- 
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ment of any modern state.” Professor 
MacNair also points out that “the Chinese 
people have never for long tolerated what 
the West understands by the term ‘cen- 
tralized government... .’” 
DALE PONTIUS 
Roosevelt College 


BELDEN, Jack. China Shakes the World. 
Pp. vu, 524. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949. $5.00, 


STRONG, ANNA Louise. The Chinese Con- 
quer China, Pp. 275. New York: Dou- 
bleday & Co., 1949. $3.00. 


Every one connected with the shaping of 
foreign policy whecher in the State De- 
partment or in the Senate should read 
these two books. Jack Belden tells, with 
the style of a fascinating adventure from 
Conan Doyle, why and how the Chinese 
peasants defeated Chiang Kai-shek. At 
the end of World War II Chiang seemed 
to be firmly in control of all China. To- 
day he clings to Formosa only with the aid 
of American gunboats. What is the cause 
of this catastrophic change? The answers 
are Clearly given in these two books by au- 
thors who were in China and secured their 
data at firsthand. China Shakes the World 
is much more complete and as a narrative 
more exciting than The Chinese Conquer 
Chima, but there is no contradiction in the 
data or conclusions of the authors. Both 
document and prove the same thesis. 

If Belden hes the facts, the United 
States has hardly any moral grounds for 
protecting Formosa. He tells in harrow- 
ing terms of the exploitation of this island 
by the Kuomintang. His description of 
the massacre of honest and patriotic citi- 
zens there by the forces of Chiang is so 
revolting that, if the author is right, al- 
most the last thing that a free democracy 
should do is to detend that island from 
the Chinese People’s Republic. Anna Louise 
Strong sums up the evidence in evaluating 
American relations with China in these 
stinging words, “In the past four years our 
foreign policy in Chma hes bombed to bits 
a century of good will.” 

Belden tells why many of our United 
States officials in China did not relay the 
real situation back to Washington. “The 
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Communist witch, hunt in America, and the 
fact that Congressmen were at periodic 
intervals sounding off about the ‘Reds’ in 
the State Department made some of the 
more intelligent observers cautious... . 
One American official quite frankly told 
me: Tm not sticking my neck out.’” 
Both authors completely refute American 
propaganda that “it was Russian help given 
to the Communists which made them win.” 
Every course in an American university on 
the history of the Far East would prob- 
ably find it useful to assign at least the last 
four chapters of Belden’s book as required 
reading. p 

Anna Louise Strong's little volume of 
seven chapters is a vivid anecdotal ac- 
count of the rise of the new government. 
It first describes the Chinese Communist 
leaders as the author saw and lived with 
them in Yenan, China in 1946-47. Next it 
develops their political strategy, their eco- 
nomic policies, and shows the effect of the 
Revolution on education, on women, and 
on the legal system. Finally it recounts 
the military strategy which was used as 
the Chinese conquered China. 

The China problem may well be the crux 
of whether or not we can build a world of 
peace. No patriotic American can afford 
to remain uninformed. This reviewer can- 
not recommend too strongly the reading of 
these two books by every teacher who is 
interested in the problems of the Far East 
and American foreign policy. 

JEROME Davis 

University of Colorado 


Barc, J. L’Alemagne et le Genocide. 
Pp. 112. Paris: Centre de Documenta- 
tion Juive Contemporaine, 1950. 

The documents which are brought to- 
gether in L’ANemagne et le Genocide are 
drawn from the almost inexhaustible mate- 
rials of the Nuremberg trials. Here shown 
with ample evidence is German racialism in 
its full bloom. Regardless of what that 
racialism calls itself we can say that it is 
not a thing of the past. Indeed racialism, 
German or other, has so obvious an ap- 
peal for the poorly educated that its recru- 
descence in any country can be looked for 
so long as the world looks to science for 
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guidance, the difficulty of the people baing 
their lack of ability to distinguish between 
science and pseudoscience. 

I believe there is no stronger proof of a 
moral decadence of contemporary society 
as compared with the Europe of the nine- 
teenth century than contemporary society’s 
total indifference to the crimes of the Nazis 
and their helpers in Germany. Only fifty 
years ago the world would have been stirred 
to its depth by a pogrom involving only a 
few hundred Jews. During the Nazi reign 
of terror, Germany annihilated 6,000,000 
Jews, and all we hear ot are the injustices 
done to the murderers. M. Billig has in- 
deed done a praiseworthy job in L’Ale- 
magne et le Genocide. He points out that 
the extermination of European Jewry, al- 
though the most completely terrible of 
Germany’s achievements, cannot be under- 
stood by itself, 

Here in this manuscript we see that it 
has so far beerrenly the Germans who have 
both the logical consistency and the ab- 
sence of humanity to build a national 
policy upon racial principles and to go 
some way toward carrying it out. As 
these documents show, it is absurd to think 
of Germany’s conduct as a sort of exag- 
gerated anti-Semitism or as persecution; it 
is even more absurd to regard the mas- 
sacres as criminal excesses by a few indi- 
viduals. The murder of millions is a big 
job and requires the power of a state. It 
was the German State that ordered the 
murders and trained the murderers, and 
the number of Germans involved from the 
first to the last was so great that to deny 
Germany’s guilt is to fly in the face of 
proven fact. 

The Nazis divided humanity into four 
elements. There were the Germans them- 
selves, there were the foreign elements of 
“Nordic” descent who were capable of Ger- 
manity. There were inferior peoples who 
could be employed under German direc- 
tion as beasts of burden. And finally there 
were the people who were totally evil and 
incapable of any service to the Germans. 

In the light of this analysis, the German 
policy is understandable. The Germans 
were the only real human beings, the only 
creative force in history, and the only ones 
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who mattered. There were no rights against 
the Germans, and if cruelty to millions was 
necessary in order to serve one German, 
morality positively enjoined it. The ob- 
jective policy was to increase the numbers 
of Germans by procreation or by assimila- 
tion and by clearing territory for Germans 
to settle. For assimilation were consid- 
ered right, first of all, the “Nordic” people, 
such as Scandinavian and Dutch, but also 
people apparently belonging to other na- 
tions, such 2s Poles or Czechs, whose physi- 
cal types suggested German ancestry. These 
were to be kidnapped as children and 
brought up in Germany as Germans. The 
third category were those whose role was 
to be beasts of burden, that is to say, peo- 
ple whose ultimate destination was to be 
deferred, since Germany had need of their 
muscle-power; in order that they should 
have no possibility of acting as nations, 
their elite were to be massacred and the 
remainder deprived of all but the most ele- 
mentary schooling. Such was to be the 
fate of the Slav peoples. Finally, the Jews 
and Gypsies were to be exterminated com- 
pletely. 

The War only gave the Germans the op- 
portunity to practice genocide on a Euro- 
pean scale, but as some of the Nazi writ- 
ings contained in this book indicate, the 
racialist doctrine was equally applicable on 
a world scele, and would have been so ap- 
plied had the opportunity arisen. 

There is no doubt that here is a book 
that should be translated into many lan- 
guages lest we forget the lesson taught us 
by the documents contained therein. 

RatpH R. REUTER 

U.N.E.S.C.O. 

New York City 


SCOTT, FRANKLIN D. The United States 
and Scandinavia. Pp. xviii, 359. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1950. $4.00. 

This is the seventh volume in the series 
of The American Foreign Policy Library, 
edited by Sumner Welles, who in the In- 
troduction to the book states correctly that 
what the “five Scandinavian peoples do, 
are, and think, has assumed for us a meas- 
ure of importance which would have seemed 
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inconceivable a few years ago.” “Inti- 
mate co-operation between the Scandina- 
vien countries and ourselves,” he continues, 
“and the firmest kind of an understand- 
ing with them, nave become imperative.” 
Later he goes on to advise the study of 
what “our neighbors in Scandinavia have 
accomplished.” 

Since The United States and Scandinavia 
went to press, international events have 
made any understanding of and with the 
Scandinavian nations still more imperative, 
and Professor Scott’s work, therefore, is a 
timely contribution to our knowledge of 
democratic lands. It is primarily a well- 
digested condensation of the political, eco- 
nomic, and social aspects of the vast 
amount of literature about the Scandina- 
vian countries whick has appeared during 
the last thirty years, plus the personal con- 
victions based on ext2nsive firsthand studies 
of the nations concerned 

The volume is clear, accurate, sensible, 
and sympathetic. Much of its information 
will prove a revelation. Here the reader 
will find some amazing, interesting answers 
to many, if not all, questions about the ac- 
tivities of the Scandinavians in World War 
Ii, about Sweden’s neutrality, the special 
plight of Finland, zhe international sig- 
nificance of Greenland and Iceland, and 
the heroism of the Danes and the Nor- 
wegians in their conflict with the Nazis. 
Prefaced by brief chapters on the “Herit- 
age” of the North and “Crosscurrents,” 
that is, early relations between Scandinavia 
and the United States, the research covers 
an immense territory from the western 
boundary of Greenland to the eastern 
border of Finland. 

Most important for the United States, 
or any other nation, are the two sections 
on “Functional Social Democracy” and 
“Twentieth Century Economy.” Here we 
learn that government ownership, co-opera- 
tives, and private enterprise can work to- 
gether harmoniously for the welfare of 
everybody, if all parties have but the will 
and spirit of compromise to do so. De- 
tails differ in the various Scandinavian 
countries, but in general their people at- 
tempt “to keep society subordinate to the 
person” (p. 89). In the social democracies 
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of the North there is no “mystical wor- 
ship of the state”; arbitration of labor dis- 
putes is more or less taken for granted; 
there 1s advanced legislation in matters of 
health, housing, and education; and as for 
social security, Scandinavia has already, 
it seems, settled many of the problems 
which today are causing Americans and 
others so much concern. Taxes conse- 
quently are very high in Scandinavia, but 
taxes there include support of hospitals, 
churches, and other social services. The 
author is well aware that the methods of 
solving social problems in Scandinavia 
might not work in the United States, partly 
because the population here lacks the ho- 
mogeneity of that in the northern lands. 
Nevertheless, the Scandinavian modus op- 
erandi is worth studying. 

The volume has two maps, an index, and 
an appendix of “Some Vital Facts about 
Scandinavia” and a valuable selected list 
of “Suggested Reading.” There is an 
enormous amount of useful material in 
this book, ADOLPH B. BENSON 

Yale University 


SIGAUD, Louts A. Air Power and Unifica- 
tion. Douhei’s Principles of Warfare 
and Their Application to the United 
States. Pp. 119. Harrisburg, Pa.: The 
Military Service Publishing Co., 1949. 
$2.50. 

Against the background of the widely 
publicized and generally misunderstood 
principles formulated by the famous Italian 
military theorist, General Giulio Douhet, 
in his Command of the Air in 1932, Louis 
Sigaud aims to stimulate constructive 
thought by presenting certain doctrines be- 
lieved to be vital to the consideration of 
the problems of unification and national 
defense. In this he has succeeded admir- 
ably in a thought-provoking little book 
written in a terse and clear style. 

Enthusiasts like General “Billy” Mitchell, 
Lord Trenchard, Alexander Sikorsky, and 
their followers who claimed that air power 
alone was sufficient to achieve victory and 
should be used independently of other 
forces misinterpreted the views of General 
Douhet. The Italian general’s most widely 
cited principle, “resist on the surface in 
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order to mass decisive strength in the air,” 
that is, that lend and sea forces should be 
used defensively while the air arm should 
take the offensive, was meant to apply 
solely to Italy. i 

In view of the present world RA 
the author’s most interesting passages deel 
with the implications of another of Douhet’s 
unique contributions to military theory— 
that of general warfare. This idea has al- 
-ready led to unification of the armed forces 
in many nations; but it implies, in addition, 
that allied demorcatic nations will be forced 
to achieve basic unity of action and com- 
mand at the international level if they are 
to meet Communist aggression successfully. 
Decisions as to the size and composition 
of national military establishments, and 
the use of international forces of com- 
bined arms, will have to be made at the 
highest allied level. Allied plans must be 
so closely co-ordinated as to result in a 
practical integration of all their resources 
and a unified policy for their departments 
of defense and foreign offices Such com- 
plete unity in a future global war is im- 
possible unless democratic nations provide 
adequate training to prepare exceptionally 
capable officers for the effective use of 
large units of combined arms as a single 
weapon and with a complete understanding 
of the basic concepts of unity of action and 
general warfare. Communist powers have 
achieved such a unity; democratic nations 
are now groping for a solution to this prob- 
lem. Sigaud points out these doctrines; 
their solution is for the future to decide. 

ARTHUR P. WATTS 
Lt. Col. USAFR 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
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McCamy, James L. The Administration 
of American Foreign Affairs. Pp. xiii, 
364, x. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1950. $3.00. 


This book is a must for any citizen who 


would understand the complex structure of - 
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America’s foreign relations. It is a scien- 
tific treatise on the manner in which these 
relations are conducted, with only occa- 
sional reference to the relations as such. 
The author writes authoritatively from a 
very wide experience. Moreover, he writes 
sympathetically, with little blame for the 
workers in an Augean stable, But the pic- 
ture he presents is painful. An enormous 
duplication of effort is revealed, with bitter 
interdepartmental rivalries among -the nu- 
merous bodies which supplement the De- 
partment of State in the formation and 
execution of. foreign policy. These dupli- 
cations result in inefficiency and a colossal 
waste. They suggest nothing else so much 
as the jurisdictional! contests of rival labor 
unions. And the abundant talent which 
our country possesses in her wealth of 
trained and able public servants, some of 
the most competent of whom are domiciled 
outside of the Department as such, is dis- 
sipated in fighting for the right to do a job 
rather than in the doing of the job at hand. 
In this ccennection, career diplomats, the 
self-designated elite corps, come in for 
drastic criticism for their traditional arro- 
gance. ADN of which is depressing- to the 
taxpayer, who contrasts the marvelous effi- 
ciency of a Dupont or a General Motors 
with the sprawling and amorphous hulk in 
a most critical department of the public 
service. 

The author makes no reference to the 
serious attempts of Cleveland and Secre- 
tary Olney to rectify procedure; that was 
long ago, end much of the abnormal growth 
is recent. But the Hoover Report is fa- 
vorably appraised as a guide not quite 
ignored, which busy men, confronted by 
daly tasks of pressing import, are more 
likely to revere than to implement. = 

In a ckapter on “The President’s Big- 
gest Job,” the power to initiate and to pre- 
cipitate events which the Nation must ac- 
cept is fully stressed, with appropriate ref- 
erences tc Roosevelt and Truman. Also, 
the impromptu, haphazard character of 
their successive approaches to postwar 
problems is duly noted. The Republicans 
likewise are condemned for their utter fail- 
ure to fulfill the responsibilities of a loyal 
but intelligent opposition. “For bipartisan- 
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ship removes the proper testing of execu- 

tive proposals.” It is a mistake to suppose 

that because politics should end at the wa- 

ter’s edge, it may not reach that edge. 
The book is neither light nor cheerful 

reading, but it holds the mirror up to truth. 

Louis MARTIN SEARS 

Purdue University 


FESLER, JAMES W. Ares and Administra- 
tion. Pp. 158. University, Alabama: 
University of Alabama Press, 1949. 
$2.50. 


This is a bock of great importance and 
usefulness. The relation of area and func- 
tion in government has in the past usually 
been approached from the point of view of 
public law, political theory, or party poli- 
tics. The fact that such approaches have 
given us some debates of historical sig- 
nificance and some insights of value does 
- not conceal the dreary wastes of arid writ- 
ing and speech which orten inhibit or over- 
lie creative work. Professor Fesler has 
brought to one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of government an interpretation of 
administrative experience as a source of 
new insight into the general problem of 
government, as well as of suggestions for 
the treatment of problems of organization 
and procedure. 

Since the author has for many years 
followed experience with the establishing 
and operation of administrative areas (he 
prepared the study of them published in 
1636 by the National Resources Commit- 
tes, and at intervals since, articles on this 
topic from his pen have given evidence that 
he was watching carefully developments in 
this field), he brings great knowledge and 
mature deliberation to the preparation of 
these six lectures. His membership in the 
group of scholars at the University of 
North Carolina who have made it a center 
of research in regions, and the presentation 
of these lectures to the pioneering Southern 
Regional Training Program in Public Ad- 
ministration in its sessions at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, erhance the significance 
of his present interpretation. 

Professor Fesler has therefore been able 
to pack into this snort compass a state- 
ment of the problem—the fact that govern- 
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ment is action, but action in particular 
places that vary—and of experience with 
the adjustment of function with areal 
jurisdiction. His description goes deep to 
include the tough contradictions of the 
multiplicity of factors that make any nice 
identity of function, area, and human senti- 
ment and association impossible. The lec- 
tures are characterized by a richness of ob- 
servation, the useful citation of relevant 
special articles and books, the tang of con- 
crete illustration, and a carefully consid- 
ered order. The first defines terms and 
concepts. The complexities of geographic 
and administrative factors that have to be 
adjusted are indicated, and three major 
categories—general governmental, special 
or limited-purpose governmental, and field 
service areas—treated in more detail in the 
two succeeding chapters, are described and 
illustrated. There follow lectures on the 
resultant problems of co-ordination, and 
on the “emerging areal patterns” that give 
us a richer, more exact, and more provoca- 
tive account of government than can be 
supplied by public law or political theory 
without the assistance of this administra- 
tive analysis. Inevitably, the author finds 
no “solution”: he does recommend a pro- 
cedure whereby we can more steadily re- 
mind ourselves, at strategic points in 
policy-making, of the never ending task of 
adjustment and co-operation in applying 
policy to varied conditions. The applica- 
tion of his analysis to such current ques- 
tions as water-shed authorities, metropoli- 
tan regions, central-field relations, and the 
training of personnel is indicated. 

To say so much in so little space makes 
for hard reading. But it is rewarding read- 
ing. The result is a book which is indis- 
pensable to students of administration in 
particular, as well as to students of gov- 
ernment in general. 

Joux M. Gaus 

Harvard University 


Bean, Louis H. The Mid-term Battle. 
Pp. 98. Washington: Cantillon Books, 
1950. Paper $1.00; cloth $2.50, 

Mr Bean’s new book received at its birth 
the blessing of some spokesmen of the 

Democratic Party and organized labor. 
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The blessing was not misplaced. This book 
should be required reading for the more 
serious among them because it reports that 
the Democrats are favored by a long-time 
trend, which should encourage them, and 
it more or less proves that the greater the 
number of voters who go to the polls the 
greater the chances of Democratic victory, 
which should make them work harder to 
get out the voters. 

The author reports on election trends 
and draws lessons as to what might be ex- 
pected to happen in the 1950 elections. 
Most of his graphs, which are excellently 
drawn, are based on 1928-48 statistics. 
This is perhaps too brief a period from 
which to draw very sweeping conclusions 
about trends, but this book is relatively 
simple, to have been written by a statis- 
tician, and because it is relatively simple it 
is more readable than a more exhaustive 
study would be. 

Mr. Bean assumed that the real battle 
for control of. Congress would be waged in 
the industrial northeast, which he inter- 
prets as including a bloc of states from 
Missouri to Maine, taking in West Vir- 
ginija and Maryland, but not Kentucky. 
He gives congressional district voting sta- 
tistics for ten of the crucial states in this 
area, and for Iowa, Colorado, and Cali- 
fornia. When he approached prediction, 
he suggested that the Republicans were 
likely to gain strength in both House anc 
- Senate, but not enough to give them a ma- 
jority in either house. He concluded that 
war in Korea magnified the problem of 
midterm apathy and raised the prospect of 
inflation, which would aid the Republicans, 
but that it altered the possible effect of 
isolation, which could help the Democrats. 

The author’s predictions are hedged about 
with qualifications which prevent him irom 
ascending to the heights of augury occupied 
by the pre-1948 pollsters, but afford some 
assurance that he will not have to make a 
precipitous descent. His statistics and con- 
clusions are interesting to the political sci- 
entist, not only because they made possible 
cautious predictions about -the 1950 elec- 
tions, but also because they stimulate in- 
terest in election trends. After the elec- 
tions are over, the political scientist can go 
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back and reread this book and draw con- 
clusions of his own about trends, and add 
his own chapter. 
CHARLES W. SMITH, JR. 
Arlington, Virginia 


SOMERS, HERMAN Mueres. Presidential 
Agency: The Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion. Pp. xiii, 238. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1950. $4.50. 

Of the various problems which per- 
plexed the nation during World War II, 
few were more disconcerting than those re- 
lating to conflicts in government adminis- 
tration and policy at high levels. In his 
book, Presidential Agency, H. M. Somers 
describes those problems, which arose as 
the various newly created war agencies 
each tried to exercise its own broad powers, 
and evaluates the attempts made to deal 
with this situation. 

Between August 1939 and May 1943 five 
government agencies were successively as- 
signed the task of integrating effectively 
the work of the other war agencies. Each 
of these five agencies, the author reveals 
in a clear and penetrating analysis, proved 
inadequate to the task. By May 1943,: 
however, when the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion (later renamed the Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion) was organ- 
ized, the lessons of the previous failures 
had been mastered. 

The success of the OWMR is attributed 
by Somers to the broadness of its powers 
and the high calibre of its leadership. The 
ample authority with which the OWMR 
was initially endowed, augmented from 
“ime to time by expressions of Presidential 
support, secured for the OWMR the re- 
spect and co-operation of the agencies over 
which it exercised jurisdiction. Despite its 
broad powers, however, the OWMR lim- 
ited its activity largely to matters of high 
policy involving disagreement or overlap- 
ping jurisdiction among other government 
agencies. With the exception of John W. 
Snyder, who is mildly criticised by Somers, 
all the directors, and particularly James F. 
Byrnes, receive fulsome praise. 

Somers’ account of the OWMR is an ex- 
cellent one. Its one shortcoming, lack of 
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a sufficiently critica! attitude towards the 
OWMR, is perhaps attributable to the au- 
thor’s appreciation of the tremendous job 
which confronted that agency, and the rela- 
tively high degree of success it achieved. 
From Somers’ account, for example, it 
would appear that Byrnes made no signifi- 
cant mistake during his two years as di- 
rector of OWMR. Surely some valuable 
lessons could be learned from a more criti- 
cal evaluation of a difficult administrative 
job, without fear of unduly disparaging the 
effectiveness of either the agency or its 
director. 

Despite this minor shortcoming, Presi- 
dential Agency deserves to be widely read, 
particularly at the present time when the 
need for closer co-ordination between gov- 
ernment agencies is becoming more and 
more apparent. The fact that the book is 
well organized and well written enhances 
both its interest and its usefulness. 

Leo FISHMAN 

West Virginia University 


BzRNAaRD, Wurm S. (Ed.). American 
Immigration Policy: A Reappraisal. Pp. 
xx, 341. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1950. $4.00. 


This interesting and well-documented 
volume presents historical data, current 
problems, and concrete recommendations 
that are extremely timely. Modifications 
in the interpretation of existing legislation, 
new acts of Congress affecting immigration 
of specific groups, and the proposed re- 
vision of our basic Immigration Act all 
underscore the need for this report of The 
National Committee on Immigration Policy. 

The investigation of the committee and 
this report of its findings follows a logical 
pattern: the social and economic back- 
ground from which our present immigration 
policy evolved is briefly summarized; the 
current quota system is then analyzed in 
the light of developments during the twen- 
ty-five years it has been in operation. Be- 
fore making recommendations for changes 
in existing policies several basic issues are 
studied: the relation of immigration to the 
national wealth, unemployment, wage levels, 
: aad working standards; the degree to which 
immigrants have made satisfactory adjust- 
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ment in employment, family life, education, 
conformity to law and loyalty to the United 
States, and in community life; and the po- 
tential effect of change in our present im- 
migration policy upon total population 
trends in this country. These analyses are 
followed by a brief chapter on immigration 
policies in other nations. 

The following recommendations are 
made: increase our present maximum an- 
nual immigration, possibly up to 100 per 
cent; provide greater flexibility of quotas 
with some unassigned numbers; utilize oc- 
cupational criteria in selecting immigrants; 
remove present bars based on racial 
grounds; consult with international agen- 
cies to make our immigration policy more 
consistent with our international interest 
and responsibilities; and create an Immi- 
gration Commission made up of both 
Houses of Congress. 

No specific legislation is endorsed, op- 
posed, or proposed. The editors have well 
fulfilled their purpose: to present the rele- 
vant facts and to analyze the various fac- 
tors that must be taken into account in any 
revision of our existing immigration policy. 
The material is presented in a relatively 
simple manner and made even more graphic 
by thirteen charts and sixty-two tables. 

i FRANCIS J. BROWN 

American Council on Education 

Washington, D. C. 


FAULKNER, Harop U. From Versailles to 
the New Deal. (Vol. 51 of “The Chron- 
icles of America.”) Pp. ix, 388. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. 
$6.00. 


Appraisal of this volume would be diffi- 
cult without referring to its place in a long- 
term publishing program. Thirty years ago 
the Yale University Press completed “The 
Chronicles of America,” in fifty volumes, 
under the editorial supervision of Allen 
Johnson. That work ended with the Pres- 
idential election of 1920. The first, or sub- 
srciption, edition of the Chronicles was 
notable for scholarship and readability, 
also for decorative format and high price. 
Now the publishers have added five more 
volumes to the series, with a sixth still to 
come, under the editorship of Allan Nev- 
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ins. For these six the publishers have fol- 
lowed the same policy as for the original 
fifty. 

In any co-operative enterprise like this, 
the new editor and the author both are cir- 
cumscribed by the original plan of the 
work, while the author is circumscribed 
again by editorial policy. To make the 
series hang together, conformity with the 
earlier volumes becomes essential, partic- 
ularly in the choice of subject matter and 
general scope. And if the editor chooses 
to deal with domestic affairs and with for- 
eign policy in separate volumes, as he does, 
and to write two of the volumes on foreign 
policy himself, the other authors shape 
their own contributions accordingly 

Working independently, no historian 
would think of writing a book quite like 
this—at least none ever has done so. The 
title is broadly comprehensive, but the ac- 
tual content is far less so. Political activ- 
ity is covered with considerable fullness. 
‘Economic affairs come next, but here, sur- 
prisingly enough, in view of the author’s 
own interests, the coverage seems less sat- 
isfactory. There is very little attention 
to some of the peculiar financial practices 
which preceded the stock market crash. 
For example, Samuel Insull receives five 
lines and one mere mention. The trend 
toward corporate consolidation is touzhed 
on, with a reference to General Foods as 
an example, but even this example is not 
cited in the index. There ıs no mertion 
whatever of the increasing tendency of 
great American firms to join European 
cartels, a tendency which at least had 
started before 1933. 

In the category of social history, pronibi- 
tion, racketeering, and the Ku Klux Klan 
are described. But Huey Long is merely 
referred to as one of the several “raffish 
figures” of the day, with no suggestion 
whatever of the sinister meaning of his re- 
gime. There is also a brief account of 
fundamentalism and the Scopes trial. Lit- 
erature is barely mentioned, while the va- 
garies of modern art are completely ig- 
nored. This last omission seems odd, be- 
cause Professor Faulkner emphasizes the 
flight from reality which characterized 
some activities of the period; this fiight 
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was nowhere more striking than in paint- 
ing. For the reason already given, foreign 
policy is net included in this volume. 

The only other work placed within the 
same chronological limits as this is Fred- 
erick Lewis Allen’s Only Yesterday Al- 
though it was published nearly thirty years 
ago, it still stands as the best general ac- 
count of the period Volume 51 of The 
Chronicles of America does not approach 
it in vivid, picturesque detail or in breezy 
readabuity 

RALPH VOLNEY HARLOW 

Westbroek, Conn 


STEDMAN, Ifurray S., JR., and Susan W. 
STEDMAN. Discontent at the Polls: A 
Study of Farmer and Labor Parties, 
1827-1948. Pp x, 190. New York. 
Columbia University Press, 1950. $2.75. 


The thesis of this study is that the far- 
mer and labor parties in the United States 
“act as Vehicles of political discontent” and 
“popularize issues the major parties have 
at first ignored but later have adopted.” 
It opens with a “survey” which consists of 
little more than a list of the farmer and 
labor partzes since the Workingman’s 
Party emerged in the late 1820’s There 
follow discussions of their platforms, rec- 
ords of polls, geographic and economic pat- 
terns of protest, strategy and tactics, legal 
barriers, and measures of attitudes and dis- 
content among social groups as revealed by 
various public opinion polls The conven- 
tional apparatus of the scientific study of 
social phencmena appears in a dozen charts 
presenting graphically the analyses of sta- 
tistical data. 

Let no ore look here for a magic key to 
unlock the mystery of third parties. So 
complex, in fact, are the data dealt with 
that almost every generalization 1s watered 
down with exceptions into an unappetizing 
potion Capturing Congress or winning a 
Presidential election has not yet been 
achieved by an American third party, which 
means that no third party has ever made 
the transition to a major party. The au- 
thors might have noted that Jacksonian 
Democracy, though never a third party, 
was originally a farmer-labor party of pro- 
test against the old ruling class. And the 
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Republican Party sprang into sudden ex- 
istence in 1854 as a farmer-labor protest 
against potential poisoning of the entire 
public domain with slave labor 

Third parties serve as social barometers 
pcrtending storm. Major parties take 
warning and proceed to steal platform 
planks of third parties, thereby preventing 
them from becoming major parties. The 
most spectacular demonstration of this is 
the way in which the program of the Pop- 
ulists was translated plank by plank into 
state and Federal statutes by Democratic 
and Republican administrations. 

Despite difficulties, these scholars arrive 
at significant judgments Protest parties 
flourish during the downward sweep oT the 
economic cycle, and at the trough of the 
depression a major party puts them out of 
business by adopting their platform. With 
the exception of the socialists, farmer and 
laor parties never retain the same name 
very long. The Democratic Party needs 
the protest vote to elect a President, and 
wien LaFollette’s party took it from them 
in 1924 the Democrats polled only 28.8 
per cent of the total popular vote. Dis- 
ccntent seems to be changing its technique 
to the rewarding or friends and the pun- 
ishing of enemies, The absolute vote for 
farmer and labcr parties is shifting to the 
most heavily populated regions. 

Witrrep E, BINKLEY 

Ohio Northern University 


Cort, Marcarer L. John C. Calhoun: 
American Portrait. Pp. ix, 593. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co, 1950. $5.00. 


The author is to be congratulated be- 
cause she has made such a determined— 
ard on the whole successful——effort to re- 
frain from special pleading in that area of 
American history where ıt has been most 
rile, the controversy between North and 
South which finally deteriorated into open 
war. Her objectivity is particularly com- 
mendable since her hero, John C. Calhoun, 
is the foremost exemplar of the many vir- 
tues indisputably possesed by the elite 
group in the slaveholding states. He is 
dengerously easy to defend and even to 
deify, and Miss Coit has resisted the temp- 
tation to overdo either. 


_ 
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Calhoun presented the cause of slavery, 
including the absorption in agrarianism 
which this entailed, with unparalleled logic 
and legalistic skill. He blandly assumed 
that his right to an ethical blind spot must 
remain unchallenged; and when it was 
questioned nevertheless, he countered by 
dwelling on the unlovelier aspects of the 
economy of the technically free North 
His attitude was typical of the South of his 
day, save that he was broad enough to em- 
phasize argument instead of passion or 
prejudice; and the carry-over of this at- 
titude continues to plague us even now. 

The Southern outlook on the race ques- 
tion reminds us of nothing else so much as 
a child who resents being cniticized for 
sucking his thumb, on the ground that he 
has always done it. The injustice of im- 
posing first slavery and then second-class 
citizenship on a whole race is not injustice 
at all, because it has gone on so long. 
Given the premise that custom hallows 
anything, the double standard in education, 
In economic opportunity, in the amenities 
of life, is unassailable; and the complaint of 
professional Southerners, in Calhoun’s time 
as well as our own, is over the fact that 
the rest of the country and of the world 
was and is unwilling to grant that premise. 

Since the author is first of all telling the 
story of Calhoun’s career, it is inevitable 
that most of her text should be devoted to 
the Southern side; yet she has been scru- 
pulous, through the medium of balancing 
quotation and comment, to make it possi- 
ble for any reasonable reader to reach a 
reasonable conclusion. She has combined 
this with a truly first-rate ability to ana- 
lyze and describe character. Especially fine 
is her comparison between Calhoun and 
Jefferson Davis toward the end of the book. 


ALPHONSE B, MILLER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lipsky, GEORGE A. John Quincy Adams: 
His Theory and Ideas. Pp. xii, 347. 
New York. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1950. $4 50, 


Within less than twelve months there 
have appeared two ambitious studies of the 
sixth President of the United States--Sam- 
uel Flagg Bemis’ John Quincy Adams and 
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the Foundations of American Diplomacy, 
and the work by George A. Lipsky now 
under review. There is little in common 
between the Bemis and Lipsky volumes. 
Bemis’ study, while rich in biographical 
detail, does not go beyond the period oi 
Adams’ career in which foreign policy was 
his chief preoccupation. Lipsky devotes 
only a brief section to Adams’ contributions 
to American foreign policy, and he seems 
not altogether at home in this field. Few 
historians will agree with his assumption 
that the Monroe Doctrine was aimed pri- 
marily at Great Britain, and some will feel 
that he errs in equating “expansionism” 
with “imperialism.” Adams could be az 
once, and consistently, an expansionist and 
an anti-imperialist. 

As a political scientist, Mr. Lipsky is 
mainly interested in Adams’ ideas of the 
state and of government. These he has 
had to gather piecemeal from a variety oi 
sources, printed and manuscript, for Adams 
never put on paper an organized statement 
of his political theory. The most fruitful 
source for his ideas on any subject is his 
voluminous Memoirs. This repository and 
others less productive, Mr. Lipsky has 
worked with diligence. Opinions will no 
doubt differ as to the value of the result. 
To this reviewer it seems that the volume 
reveals little of Adams’ philosophy that 
was not already known to students of his 
period—certainly little that is startling. 
Adams accepted the compact theory of 
government, the doctrine of unalienable 
rights, and the right of revolution. He re- 
garded the generalizations of the Declara- 
tion of Independence as being no less a 
part of our fundamental law than the Con- 
stitution. In his view of the Constitution 
he was a strong nationalist and an oppo- 
nent of all sectionalists, state-rights men, 
and nullifiers. He firmly believed that 
government should minister to the perfect- 
ing of society through public works and 
the encouragement of manufactures or the 
material plane, and also through the sup- 
port of education and the promotion of 
scientific investigation. He distrusted uni- 
cameral legislatures. He believed that the 
Federal Executive should furnish leader- 
ship to Congress, but was unsuccessful in 
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his four-year attempt to put the theory 
into practice. He deplored the rise of 
parties in national politics, and himself re- 
fused to conform to party dictates or to re- 
sort to political wiles to promote his own 
election. He took principle for his guide, 
and followed it far more consistently than 
most public men of his generation or any 
other. He disliked dogmatism in the 
clergy, but rarely if ever admitted a doubt 
of the correctness of his own beliefs. He 
held slavery to be the great blot upon 
American society, but was no believer in 
the equality of races in the possession of 
natural talents. The American Indian he 
held to be an inferior breed of man, and 
some of his allusions to Jews suggest an 
anti-Semitic bias. 

To bring these and other “Adamsian” 


‘(or “Adamsonian” as Professor Bemis 


would have it) ideas together in systematic 
form was a useful undertaking, It might 
have been achieved in smaller compass, 
with less repetitiousness, and in a more 
polished and readable style. 
Jurrus W. ‘Pratr 
University of Buffalo 


SMITH, Henry Nasu. Virgin Land: The 
American West as Symbol and Myth. 
Pp. xiv, 305. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1950. $4.50. 
Many books have been written about the 

West, most of them related, in one way or 
another, to the Turner interpretative theory 
of American history. Professor Smith has 
not chosen the geographic frontier, as did 
Frederick J. Turner, to treat it as the im- 
minent determinism of the history of these 
United States. The author of the present 
volume is unconcerned with the validity of 
the claims of the Turner school of Ameri- 
can historians, and turns his attention to 
the more intriguing problem of what this 
vast virgin land has meant in symbol and 
in myth. 

What place has the West filled in Ameri- 
can thinking? What effect has this ex- 
tended area had on our prose, poetry, and 
oratory? What ideas have originated in 
the West or as a result of the West’s being 
a part of the United States? Has this con- 
cept of a fertile, unlimited public domain 
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played a significan: role in our milieu? 
These are some of the questions which are 
discussed in this scholarly and interesting 
book. 

Two of the three large divisions of this 
treatise deal with myths. Book I treats of 
the passage-to-India fantasy of the West. 
This was essentially an empire dream 
which was given lip service at one time or 
another by Thomas Jefferson, Thomes H. 
Benton, Asa Whitney, William Gilpin, and 
others. The Myth of the West as the 
Garden of the World (Book IIT) began in 
the minds of such distinguished Americans 
as Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who dreamed of a yeoman agrarian 
economy. Eventually, the impact of the 
industrial revolution on the East and the 
‘mid-West knit these two areas together 
and destroyed the earlier South-West gar- 
den myth. . 

The discussions of these two myths about 
American virgin land are separated by a 
book of six chapters on the Sons of Leath- 
erstocking. Fact and fiction are inter- 
woven in these segments of this volume in 
an excellent way. Was Daniel Boone an 
empire builder, or a philosopher of primi- 
tivism? What weze the finer points and 
the weaknesses of James F. Cooper’s fron- 
tier characters? How were later writers, 
using characters in somewhat similar natu- 
ral environments, able to give greater depth 
to their character portrayals? How have 
some of the later biographers of Kit Car- 
gon improved on the earlier sketches of 
this rugged mountaineer? How can one 
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novel? What improvements were made on 
the dime novel heroine before she was rec- 
ognized as true to life? Professor Smith’s 
answers to these questions may be found 
in Book II of this study. 

All in all, this brilliant interpretative 
analysis will make a permanent contribu- 
tion to a better understanding of the role 
of the West in American history. 

GEORGE C. OSBORN 

University of Florida 


Grpson, Lawrencz Henry. The British 
Empire Before tae American Revolution, 
Vol. VII: The Great War for the Em- 
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pire; The Victorious Years, 1758-1760. 
Pp. xlviii, 467, xtxvi. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc., 1949. $7.50. 

This is the seventh volume in Professor 
Gipson’s masterful and leisurely history of 
the British Empire before the American 
Revolution. It is the most interesting, 
unified, and well-written volume in the se- 
ries thus far, concentrating as it does al- 
most exclusively on military operations in 
North America from 1758 to 1760. 

The author deals with an absorbing 
chronicle. In the year 1757 the tide of 
battle in the New World everywhere was 
going against Great Britain. Gloom and 
defeatism predominated in the thirteen 
colonies with the French triumph at Fort 
William Henry ominous of what conceiv- 
ably might happen in the future. By 1759, 
however, a complete transformation had 
taken place in the military situation, and 
France’s imperial fortunes were in full 
eclipse. 

It is with the details of this mulitary 
transformation that Professor Gipson ab- 
sorbs himself. Although always cautious 
and restrained in his judgments of the prin- 
cipal characters, it is fairly obvious that 
William Pitt, the architect of British vic- 
tory, is the hero of this historical chronicle. 
The author in describing Pitt’s direction of 
the war employs such phrases as “his pains- 
taking detail,” “meticulous care,” and the 
“faith that he inspired”; and his final 
evaluation reads: “Child of a prosaic cen- 
tury that in spite of itself produced giants, 
he takes his place beside the greatest of 
them.” 

Perhaps most interesting of the author’s 
evaluations is his judgment of James 
Wolfe, the -conqueror of Montcalm. To 
Gipson the highly touted “British general 
was born under a lucky star which per- 
mitted pure luck to account largely for his 
successes at Fort Louisburg and the Battle 
on the Heights of Abraham. Writes Gip- 
son, “. . . his success seems to have come 
as the result of misunderstanding, if not 
direct disobedience to his orders ... by 
his subordinates.” 

One chapter only is devoted to military 
operations in Europe; three are employed 
to describe the state of public opinion and 
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the war effort in the vanious British Ameri- 
can colonies, the great bulk of this volume 
deals 1n minute and painstaking detail with 
the campaigns in North America from 1758 
to 1760 Of these, particular attention is 
given to the capture of Fort Louisburg, the 
British defeat at Ticonderoga, the conquest 
of the Ohio Valley, and the final capture of 
Quebec. 

Although far removed from the com- 
plex details of modern “combined opera- 
tions” as witnessed in the Second World 
War, the British in their conquest of 
French Canada apparently developed co- 
operation between their land and naval 
forces to a high degree. The author 
stresses this fact and also pays tribute to 
the relentless blockade of the British fleet 
which gradually cut off Canada from the 
base of its supplies in France. 

Historians must always cut the patterns 
of their books to conform to the inexorable 
limitations of space. Be this as it may, it 
is a pity that the author so summarily ends 
his narrative. A few pages of military 
minutia could easily have been omitted to 
allow Professor Gipson to devote a con- 
cluding section to the grand summing up 
worthy of this military epic and the men 
who took part in it. On the whole, this 
volume presents the best military history 
of the fall of New France and in this 
and his previous volumes, Gipson has made 
a substantial—even monumental—contribu- 
tion to American historv. 

T. WALTER WALLBANK 

University of Southern California 


KENNEDY, J. H. Jesuit and Savage in New 
France. Pp. 206. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1950. $3.75. 


The subject of this volume is both wider 
and narrower than the title suggests. On 
the one hand, it is far less than the history 
~of the Jesuit missions in Canada. On the 
other, much attention is devoted to certain 
European aspects of the work of the mis- 
sionaries. 

The story of the Jesuits in New France, 
if told fully, would occupy several volumes 
Mr Kennedy does not attempt to give 
a complete narrative but only provides 
enough events to support a topical treat- 
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ment of his subject. The topics which he 
chooses to emphasize include the purposes 
and the characteristics of the missionaries, 
she opinions the priests formed of the In- 
dians, and zhe reports portraying the sav- 
ages which were sent from the missions 
to France. 

Yet such phases of the work of the Jes- 
uits in America are subordinated to the 
main purpese of the study, which is to 
show how the missionaries unintentionally 
influenced French thought in the Old 
World. It is this aim which accounts for 
the inclusion of chapters on the place of 
the Jesuit Order in the Counter Reforma- 
tion and the idea of “the noble savage” 
among the rationalist intellectuals of eight- 
eenth-century France. The description of 
the background of the Jesuits is designed 
to show how these men were prepared by 
their doctrines to interpret Indian charac- 
ter in such a way that out of their accounts 
later freethinking generations could con- 
jure up the “natural man” as a reasonable 
being, uncontaminated by historical institu- 
tions, i 

Jesuit and Savage in New France, though 
written simply, is not a simple book. It is 
intended for the student of ideas; and for 
euch, within the field it covers, it will be 
indispensable. Its author quotes lavishly 
end pertinently from a wide range of ap- 
propriate oziginal sources. He gives no 
evidence of bias, but writes objectively, 
though with sympathy. The chief faults 
cf the work are an occasional lack of clar- 
izy and a certain failure in proportion be- 
tween subject-matter and aim. But these 
are hard to condemn in a treatise that ex- 
plores abstractions and that attempts to 
trace to sublime sources the roots of an 
idea, once fashionable and powerful, but 
long since discredited. 

Appended to the volume are an excellent 
bibliographical note on guides, sources, and 
authorities, and a useful map of New 
France, 

- Donato J PIERCE 

Toronto, Canada 


ComMAGER, HENRY STEELE. The American 
Mind, Pp ix, 466. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1950. $5.00 
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Professor Commazer describes the mid- 
eighties and the nineties es a “water shed,” 
dividing a predominantly rural-agricultural, 
self-contained America from our industrial- 
urban, world-involved America of the twen- 
tieth century. He shows how, during this 
last half-century, we have been trying 
to accommodate inkerited institutions and 
ideas to the problems created by our rap- 
idly developing technology, our new 
(partly “alien”) population, and our new 
world position. Ar introductory chapter 
on pre-water-shed America follows, for the 
most part, a familicr description It pre- 
sents the typical nireteenth-century Amer- 
ican as traditional m religion and morals, 
experimental in business and politics; in- 
formal and careless in speech, dress, and 
manners, contemptuous of cultural preten- 
sions, distrustful of “authority”; generally 
tolerant of nonconiormity at home, yet 
sure of American superiority and intolerant 
of foreign criticism; confident in our fu- 
ture prosperity and security. The con- 
cluding chapter, on the twentieth-century 
American, presents more complex picture. 
This American appears to be still adven- 
turous in business, but standardized in his 
general social behavior; still tolerant in 
matters of religious and moral belief yet 
afraid of economic cr political nonconform- 
itv; generous in his private life, self-cen- 
tered in his stands on public questions; 
more willing to admit the inevitability, and 
pessible desirability, of social changes, less 
confident of his abihty to direct the 
changes; depending less on faith in a be- 
nevolent God or Nature, more on trust in 
our continued good luck 

The bulk of the book is devoted to an 
interpretation cf developing changes in 
the American mind in the transition from 
the nineteenth to -he twentieth century. 
There are critical analyses of the ideas of 
American philosophers (chiefly the prag- 
matists), historians (Turner, Parrington, 
Beard), sociologists (Sumner and Ward), 
economists (mainly Veblen), jurists 
(Pound and Holmes), and numerous novel- 
ists and poets There is a fifteen-page dis- 
cussion of American journalism, a chapter 
or changes in religious thought and prac- 
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tice, and a chapter on changing styles and 
functions in American architecture, 

The American mind, in this account, ap- 
pears to be (like other minds) a confused 
mind; or Americans appear to be of many 
minds; or sometimes to change their minds 
before any historian’s “period”? is ready 
for the changes. Professor Commager is 
not always entirely clear; at some places a 
qualifying admission seems to contradict 
a previous characterization But Comma- 
ger is a faithful, widely informed historian, 
who, accordingly, is not too certain about 
all his conclusions. And we do appear, 
from the book as a whole, to be prevail- 
ingly of one mind in many important mat- 
ters; and there appear to be prevailing 
trends of change in our thought and be- 
havior. 

This is a well-written, interesting, highly 
useful book. One of its distinctive values 
seems well indicated in questions about 
our future, listed on its last two pages, such 
as (roughly indicated) the following. Will 
we, in a new economic society and a new 
world environment, retain our traditional 
virtues of initiative and ingenuity, liberal- 
ism and optimism? Will we succeed in 
making twentieth-century technology our 
servant rather than master? Will we find. 
equitable, or generally acceptable, ways of 
distributing our economic abundance? Will 
we become equalitarian in practice as well 
as in conviction and law (finding ways, for 
example, of applying our melting-pot tra- 
dition to fifteen million native-born Ne- 
groes}? And if traditional moral codes are 
out of date, will we replace them with 
codes that can still be called moral? The 
whole world, Commager says, has an inter- 
est in our answers. And we now have a 
vital interest in the world’s appraisal of 
our answers. This book-—morally biased, 
scholarly, humane—shows how we may, by 
following some of our most persistent tra- 
ditions, find good answers 

FRANCIS W. COKER 

Yale University 


HUBERMAN, Leo. The Truth About So- 
ciaism. Pp 256. New York: Lear 
Publishers, 1950. $3.00. 
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This book is offered to the public as a 
popular exposition of the principles and 
practices of socialism. The author accepts 
the Communist Party claim that socialism 
exists in the U.S.S.R. and refers to it on 
key points as an illustration of socialist 
principles in action. 

A reasonably good popular exposition of 
socialism should meet at least three condi- 
tions. It should be simply and effectively 
written. It should be accurate on impor- 
tant matters of fact. It showd not ignore, 
even if it does not profess to be objective, 
relevant arguments and evidence. Even a 
tendentious book may be of value if it 
honestly tries to come to grips with obvious 
difficulties. 

On the first score, the author succeeds 
rather well except where he writes down 
to his readers. This is especially true in a 
chapter in which he affects a catechetical 
style and overplays his hand by his mis- 
sionary zeal, 

The accuracy of the author’s statements 
of fact may be judged by his contention 
that the Russian people lost no civil liber- 
ties or democatic rights as a result of the 
Bolshevik coup d'état because “a people 
cannot lose what it never had.” He writes 
that “there were few places in the world 
which could compare with Czarist Russia 
in the degree to which freedom was sup- 
pressed.” It is hard to believe that the 
author does not know that the Bolsheviks 
overthrew not the Czarist regime but the 
Kerensky regime which Lenin had declared 
was the “freest” in the world. Nor does 
he check the actual civil rights the Russian 
worker and even the Bolshevik party en- 
joyed under Czarism, with all its deplorable 
despotic features, against the civil rights 
of opposition political groups, trade unions, 
and the individual worker in the Soviet 
Union today. He is also silent about 
the Communist putsch in Czechoslovakia, 
which the Communists had praised as the 
most democratic country in Western Eu- 
rope just before they seized power—an 
event, one would imagine, that is relevant 
to the author’s discussion of the Commu- 
nist road to power. As 1f this were not 
enough, the author misstates Communist 
theory in saying that Communists merely 
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predict the necessity of the use of force 
and violence but do not advocate it—a dis- 
tinction which Lenin attacked as a social 
democratic perversion in his insistence that 
ideas were guides to action. Lenin de- 
nounced “objectivism” both on philosophi- 
cal and political grounds. Lenin’s direc- 
tives to all Communist Parties of the 
world, even in democratic countries, was 
to prepare for insurrection, to seize and 
destroy the state at the first favorable op- 
>ortunity. 5 

Although the author makes familiar crit- 
icisms of capitalism, he overlooks the fact 
that even if his indictment of capitalism 
were true, this would not be an argument 
for socialism of the Stalinist variety, unless 
he proved that no other alternative form 
of social organization was possible, and 
more important, that the evils of Stalinism 
were not worse than those of capitalism. 
To do this he would have to consider the 
actual operation of the dictatorship of the 
Communist Party, which he confuses with 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, its con- 
centration camps, its ruthless suppression 
of artistic and scientific freedom, its dra- 
conic duress against strikes, and the ab- 
sence of many freedoms in the Soviet Un- 
ion which workers enjoy in democratic so- 
cialist and nonsocialist countries. But of 
all this not a word. 

Under the guise of an elementary exposi- 
tion of socialism, Mr. Huberman has in 
effect written a propagandistic pamphlet 
which could be circulated by the Commu- 
nist Party in leu of those which bear its 
official: imprint. As such it deserves close 
study as ilustrating what may be a new 
genre in presumably nonparty Communist 
literature. 

SIDNEY Hook 

New York University 


WITTKE, Cart. The Utopian Communist: 
A Biography of Withelm Weitling, Nine- 
teenth-Century Reformer. Pp. vii, 327. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana University 
Press, 1950. $4.50. 


I have yet to be convinced of the use- 
fulness of that kind of historical scholar- 
ship which is devoted to unearthing, edit- 
ing, and preserving the material about in- 
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consequential characters who tried very 
earnestly to influence the course of events, 
and to all appearances failed in the at- 
tempt. But granted that there is a value, 
however modest, in such efforts, then Dr. 
Wittke deserves credit for his biography 
of Wilhelm Weitling 

This Weitling was an amiable iconoclast, 
as distinguished from the daemonic Com- 
munist, best typified by Karl Marx. He 
believed—-naive soul that he was—the 
well-being of mankird could be assured by 
a benevolent authoritarianism, oblivious of 
the fact that tyranny is rarely conceived 
and never persists in benevolence. Cradled 
in error, whatever successes he achieved 
during his early career in Europe were al- 
ways limited and always brief. When it 
was abundantly brought home to him that 
he was being rejected, not only by the gov- 
eming classes with whose political theories 
he was openly at wer, but also by his fel- 
low Communists with whom he should have 
been in accord, he came to America to try 
his luck. 

He brought with Lim a measure of pres- 
tige, however past its prime, so at the out- 
set he was at least given a hearing, and 
gathered a handful of converts. But un- 
fortunately for him, the optimistic and 
individualistic outlook of Americans was 
hostile rather than kospitable to his tenets 
and their necessary disciplines. His repu- 
tation aided him in starting a number of 
utopian experiments; hard facts turned 
them all too promptly into failures. So 
his constituency fell away, and the mor- 
tality among his projects increased. 

Consequently, in his later years he had 
lost all his followers as well as his sources 
of revenue, and he faded out of the pic- 
ture, supporting himself by menial labor 
and his relatives. 

This drab portrait the author has painted 
with commendable diligence and adroit- 
ness. He has assembled the material from 
the obscurest of scurces, most of them 
German, There emerges a well-meaning 
little man, limited in intelligence if not in 
intent, who tried herd, awfully hard, but 
to no avail, to merit a niche in history. 

ALPHONSE B. MILLER 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Forster, ARNOLD. A Measure of Freedom. 

Pp. 256. New York: Doubleday & Co., 

1950. $2.50. 

This is B’nai B’rith’s Anti-Defamation 
League report for 1949. There have been 
some advances made in 1950 already. 
Among them are the U. S. Supreme Court 
decisions in Henderson v. U. S. and Sweatt 
v. Painter, the admission of a Negro to 
championship play of The United States 
Lawn Tennis Association and at the least 
a breach in the racial wall of hitherto lily- 
white Stuyvesant Town, an insurance-com- 
pany-sponsored real estate project in New 
York City. 

But the book is mostly a study of anti- 
Semitism in the United States. At this 
writing Joseph P. Kamp has again been 
cited for contempt of a Congressional com- 
mittee, and consequently pages 41 to 52 
of the report are timely. Forster writes 
that “Kamp has succeeded in deceiving a 
greater number of important people regard- 
ing his real nature and true purpose.” The 
comparison is with Gerald L K. Smith’s 
activities. \ 

Two chapters are used to describe dis- 
crimination in the academic world of 1949: 
“Cracking the Quota” and “Prejudice on 
the Campus.” As an appendix, there is a 
Model Fair Educational Practices Act 
Other appendixes contain break-downs 
under numerous analytical heads: (1) or- 
ganizations; (2) leaders; (3) periodicals; 
and (4) books, pamphlets and leaflets with 
alleged anti-Semitic bias. 

Law is only “a partial answer.” How- 
ever, the reviewer is interested in the state- 
ment that “The FEPC law of Rhode Island 
is superior to those of the seven other 
states in a number of other respects” (p. 
199). This follows praise of the Rhode 
Island law for its liberal period of com- 
plaint limitation (one year) and also be- 
cause its law permits any anti-discrimina- 
tion organization to file a complaint. An 
individual may be too weak economically 
to fight for his right. Law and education 
and community action need to be inter- 
woven, the reporter believes. “And when 
used simultaneously to complement one 
another they tend to become indistinguish- 
able” (p, 211). This partial quotation does 
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less than justice to Forster’s excellent con- 
clusion. 

There is still too much of the why-don’t- 
you-go-back-where-you-came-from attitude 
in this country as a reaction to even mild 
criticism of our institutions and ways. 
This spirit is sometimes carried to a degree 
of really fine illogic: there might be crit- 
icism by our Indians of voting discrimina- 
tion in a certain Western state; such a re- 
action to this becomes the essence of ab- 
surdity, 

This little volume has already been re- 
marked by one reviewer for “admittedly se- 
lective and inconclusive data.” On the 
other hand, were the aim to be inclusive of 
all of the anti-this or anti-that race (or re- 
ligion) diatribes that were printed in the 
United States in 1949, several shelves of 
volumes would not be sufficient. The lists 
of organizations, the names of preachers of 
hate, and the books and magazines devoted 
to spreading prejudiced opinion on matters 
of race and religion are good witness to this 
effect. 

ROBERT ROCKAFELLOW 

Rhode Island State College 


HILLMAN, ARTHUR. Community Organiza- 
tion and Planning. Pp. xviii, 378. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. $4.00. 


Hillman’s book is a valuable commentary 
for everyone interested in the process 
which makes a community. The author 
understands the dynamic character of the 
community, especially in a democratic so- 
ciety. He deals first with the methodology 
of planning, which should result in making 
the community aware of its most urgent 
needs. Afterwards he discusses the organ- 
ization of the community for the meeting 
of these needs. 

Some critical remarks may be permitted. 
“Men live in a community by virtue of the 
- things which they have in common.” Is it 
enough that they have things in common, 
or must they recognize that they have 
things ‘in common in order to form a com- 
munity? Also, “community organization” 
should be more exactly defined. This ex- 
pression is too often used to mean merely 
the co-ordination of existing social agencies; 
it covers such co-ordination, but covers 
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also the inclusion of nonorganized and non- 
participating citizens and groups of citizens 
in the community structure. 

The “need” to stress leadership in a 
democratic society is an indication of weak- 
ness. During the last few years too much 
thought has been given to “leadership 
training,” “leadership education,” etc. To 
have faith in the democratic process is to 
have faith in the capacity of the ordinary 
citizen to grow into a position of leader- 
ship. From this it follows that the aim of 
education—including adult education— 
should be to challenge the citizenry into 
participation, and to let leadership grow 
out of that participation. Very often—in 
spite of excellent intentions—leadership 
training means the training of mere manip- 
ulators, who have contempt for rather than 
confidence in democratic, co-decisive, mass 
participation. 

For very similar reasons community 
councils should grow out of and not an- 
ticipate co-operative community activities. 
The group or groups responsible for the 
first co-operative activities of a community 
will be given some credit for their efforts 
and will naturally form a basis for a more 
inclusive, formal, and lasting organization 
of the whole community. Some civic- 
minded citizens or groups wish to organize 
a community council as a first step in com- 
munity integration; but this is in effect 
the building of a superstructure which must 
look around for a foundation. It is the 
formation of a directive group before any 
forces requiring direction have been set in 
motion. 

Max WoLrFr 

American Jewish Congress 


ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRY 


Nerr, PHILIP, and ANNETTE WELFENBACH. 
Business Cycles tn Selected Industrial 
Areas. Pp. xiii, 274. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press for the Haynes 
Foundation, 1949. $4.00. 

At a time when too many economists are 
still thinking in terms of simplified aggre- 
gative tautologies, this book is a refreshing 
and interesting contrast: “Underlying this 
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entire study is the thesis that business 
cycles . `. . involve more than movements 
in aggregate economic activity . . there are 
veriances between cycles in different indus- 
tries and different azeas” (p. 189). 

The book begins with a study of the idea 
of a “region” and then proceeds to select 
certain regions (cities, in this case) for 
which tolerable data are available. The be- 
hevior of these cities is then compared in 
a number of different ways and for differ- 
ect times, including “prewar slump and 
wartime expansion.’ 

The conclusions of the authors are bound 
to be of wide interest. They write: “The 
events of recent years, the war and its af- 
termath have done little to alter the cyclical 
petterns in the areas permanently. In spite 
of an unprecedented spurt in the role of 
the government ... the usual interarea 
differences are not completely hidden. De- 
troit’s unusual instanility seems still appar- 
ent, and Chicago’s slight stability still dis- 
cernible.” Many other interesting conclu- 
sions are reached. 

Davin McCord WRricHT 

University of Virginia 


ALTMAN, GEoRGcE T. Invisible. Barrier. 
Pp. 208. Los Argeles: DeVorss & Co., 
1949. $3.65. 


This book opens with these words: 
“The author is not an economist. He is 
ar attorney and certified public account- 
act with a practice limited to tax mat- 
ters.” f 

The book is intended to throw light 
on the economics of the business cycle 
ard to probe possible solutions. The title 
of the book does rot appear in the text, 
and the reader is left in a cloud as to just 
what the “invisible barrier” may be. The 
author has done some close studying and 
herd thinking about pricing and factor re- 
turns and about boom-bust. His primary 
aim seems to have been to put on paper 
his own way of thinking about these mat- 
ters, rather than to present a systematic 
review of accepted theory with such addi- 
tions “as seemed needed. Not until the 
lazer pages of the book does he get into 
the matter of the cycle. Most of the 
book is devoted to che analysis of familiar 
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concepts such as supply, demand, money, 
credit, savings, and investment. 

Like most of the students of the sub- 
ject, the author sees the investment- 
savings problem as the heart of the cycle. 
He makes. a search for “a curve of opti- 
mum new net investment” which if fol- 
lowed would overcome the cycle. 

Mr. Altman is skeptical of familiar 
ideas for mitigating the cycle, such as 
more extended use of better statistical 
information, taxation, and fiscal and 
monetary policy. Although the author in- 
tended to produce a tax blueprint for 
economic stability, apparently in the 
midst of the venture he found that this 
was not an adequate answer. In the final 
chapter he plays with the idea of social- 
izing the economy in order to maintain 
full employment. Recognizing that this 
might be throwing the baby out with the 
bath, and failing to see that if a socialist — 


economy permits and responds to free- 
-dom of, consumer choice it would not 


solve the boom-bust problem, he never- 
theless leaves the problem there. 

Much of the analysis gets away from 
conventional jargon and conventional ex- 
amples and illustrations. The freshness 
of approach and way of looking at eco- 
nomic phenomena makes the book intrigu- 
ing, even though the problem is left about 
where it was found. It is not clear to 
what level of audience it is directed. For 
the scholar it is inadequate, and for the 
intelligent layman it is difficult and in 
places obscure. 

EMERSON P. SCHMIDT 

Washington, D. C. 


Moore, Georrrey H. Statistical Indi- 
cators of Cychcal Revivals and Reces- 
sions, Pp. 95. New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. 
(Occasional Paper 31), 1950. $1.50. 


The conclusions of this study are rather 
tersely summarized in its opening sec- 
tions, as follows: 

“1) Economic processes, as represented 
by monthly and quarterly time series, 
differ widely in the timing of their fluctu- 
ations during business cycles. ... For ex- 
ample, of 400 series especially selected 
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for the regularity of their behavior during 
business cycles seldom more than 80 per 
cent- were undergoing cyclical expansion 
(or contraction) at any time between 
1885 and 1940. Their peaks and troughs 


clustered around peaks and troughs ir ag- 


gregate economic activity, but each clus- 
ter was spread over a year or two or 
three. ... 

“2) By the application of objective cri- 
teria it is possible to select series whose 
timing in successive business cycles has 
been relatively systematic, and which 
therefore may be of value as indicators 
of revivals and recessions. ‘That is, one 
can identify a group of series whose turn- 


ing points have typically preceded the | 


cyclical turns in aggregate economic activ- 
ity; another group whose turns have typi- 
cally coincided (roughly) with the turns 
In aggregate economic activity; and still 
another whose turns have typically fol- 
lowed those in aggregate economic activ- 
Wyres ; 
3) Series in all three timing groups 
(leaders, coinciders, and laggers), when 
interpreted in the light of their past be- 
havior and economic significance, may 
prove useful in anticipating and identify- 
ing cyclical revivals and recsesions. .. .” 

The remainder of the paper is devoted 
to a discussion of criteria for choosing 
series that may serve as indicators of re- 
vivals and recesions, and a testing of the 
series so selected for that purpose. No 
theoretical generalizations are attempted, 
and interest centers in the technique of 
testing rather than in the economic sig- 
nificance of the findings. Unlike many 


of the other studies of business cycles © 


that have been issued by the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, this one 
places relatively minor emphasis on the 
analysis of specific and reference cycles 
of particular series, but rather, the major 
stress is on the mass behavior of many 
series as described by (1) the Percentage of 
Series Reaching a Peak or Trough in Any 
Given Month, and (2) the Percentage of 
Series Expanding in Any Given Month, 
the latter being used both directly and in 
cumulative form. 

From the point of view of this reviewer, 
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this emphasis on the mass behavior of 
many series is highly commendable, since 
>y the National Bureau’s own definition, 
“. .. a cycle consists of expansions oc- 
curring at about the same time in many 
2conomic activities, followed by similarly 
zeneral recessions, contractions, and re- 
vivals which merge into the expansion 
phase of the next cycle... .” 

Obviously, much work remains to be 
done with the type of analysis and testing 
presented in this paper, and it must there- 
fore be considered as a preliminary or in- - 
terim report on the progress of a more ` 
extended study, and, as such, it is both 
interesting and valuable. 

J. PARKER BURSK 

University of Pennsylvania 


UNIVERSITIES-NATIONAL BUREAU COMMIT- 
TEE ON Economic RESEARCH. Prob- 
lems in the Study of Economic Growth. 
Pp. iv, 250. New York: National Bu- 
reau -of Economic Research, 1949. 
$2.00. 


With all deference due the life work of 
Schumpeter and others, we cannot deny 
that the study of long-range economic 
change, the “laws of motion” aspect of 
economics, has been neglected in the 
Western tradition over the last 50 years 
in favor of the analysis of static condi- 
tions and short-run fluctuations. This 
situation Professor Simon Kuznets hopes 
to remedy in part by uniting the efforts 
of selected university scholars with those 
of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search in a full-dress study of economic 
growth. As Kuznets puts it, “the tacit 
assumption, not uncommon in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, that 
economic growth is a matter of course 
cannot be easily retained.” The present 
volume is a preface to such a larger proj- 
ect. - , 
As a preface, it is devoted largely to 
methodolgy and doctrinal history, and 
cannot expect any wide popular audience. 
It asks such questions as: What are the 
key variables whose movements comprise 
economic growth? What time and space 
units are appropriate for study? What 
theories of economic growth are available 
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in such form that empirical tests are prac- 
tical? To what extent does the study of 
economic growth lend itself to statistical 
methodsr 

In this methodological discussion, Kuz- 


nets himself, while admitting a great va- 


riety of contrary arguments, sees no bet- 
ter procedure available than the National 
Bureau’s statistical-institutional method, 
with the national state as the leading spa- 
tial unit of study and real income per 
capita as the leading variable whose 
changes represent economic growth or de- 
cine. On ‘practically identical evidence, 
Professor J. M. Clark as devil’s advocate 
frames highly pessimistic forecasts re- 
garding the meaningfulness of quantita- 
tive economics in this particular field. 

Professor Joseph J. Spengler’s impres- 
sively documented survey of ‘Theories 
0: Socio-Economic Growth” also arrives 
at conclusions unfavorable to the “empiri- 
cal-testing” approach. “The principles 
being sought for in the literature were 
formulated with less frequency than had 
been anticipated, and then, as a rule, with 
a smaller amount of precision than empi- 
rical testability cals for.” In his foot- 
notes Professor Spengler provides useful 
bibliography for those able and willing to 
follow his trail, but his-textual exposition 
is sometimes too concise for clarity. This 
reviewer also wishes more space had been 
devoted to the Marxian hypothesis on 
economic growth and decline, which is the 
most widely supported view in the world 
of today. 

The final paper in this volume, by 
Messrs. Edgar M. Hoover and Joseph L. 
Fisher of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers staff, does not fit well into the gen- 
eral pattern of the remainder. The paper 
deals with “Research in Regional Eco- 
nomic Growth, and is in reality three sep- 
arate essays. The first of these considers 
“laws of growth” with special application 
to regions and with major stress on stage 


theories. The second is a statistical study, 


aimed at determining which regions of the 
U. S. are growing and which declining 
relative to the U. S. as a whole. The 
third describes the efforts of four Amer- 
ican regional research and development 
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programs to amend or alter in their own 
region’s favor whatever “laws of growth” 
may exist, or might have existed in their 
absence. 
; M. BRONFENBRENNER 
University of Wisconsin 


DUESENBERRY, JAMES S. Income, Saving 
and the Theory of Consumer Behavior. 
Pp. 128. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1949. $2.50. 

This book is a thought-stimulating ad- 
dition to the growing literature on the 
consumption function. Although point- 
edly directed at the Keynesian formula- 
tion, it seeks to establish a generalized 
theory of consumer behavior relevant to 
a wide range of problems in demand and 
welfare theory as well. 

Duesenberry holds that conventional 
utility and demand analysis, and also the 
Keynesian consumption function, rest on 
the assumption that individual consumer 
preference patterns are relatively fixed, 
and that variations in individual income 
merely trace out the limits to which, with 
given prices of goods, each individual can 
go in maximizing his satisfactions. If in- 
dividual preference patterns be taken as 
given, then consumer expenditures become 
simply a function of income, both indi- 
vidually and in the aggregate. 

To this view, however, Duesenberry 
takes strong exception ` He argues that 
the individual’s system of preferences is 
not constant, but rather subject to con- 
tinuous modification as one compares his 
own pattern of expenditures with those 
of other people with whom he is associ- 
ated. The person who is thrown in con- 
tinuing contact with people whose stand- 
ards of expenditure are higher than his 
own is more likely to utilize additional 
amounts of income to raise his own stand- 
ard of expenditure than is the individual 
whose contacts are chiefly with people- 
having standards similar to, or lower than, 
his own. 

Thus Duesenberry presents a relativ- 
istic theory of consumer preferences, 
stressing the interdependence of: individ- 
ual preference patterns and standards of 
consumption. Consumption expenditures 
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out of income, and therefore the amount 
saved by any individual (if indeed he 
saves anything), are determined not by 
the absolute amount of income, but by his 
relative position in, the array or frequency 
distribution of income recipients, inas- 
much as that position establishes the gen- 
eral context of his structure of choices. 
As a person’s income increases he may or 
may not desire more things, but he is 
likely to prefer better qualities of things 
and to increase his expenditures out of in- 
come accordingly, at the expense of mak- 
ing additional savings out of additional 
income. Furthermore, such qualitative im- 
provements tend to become rooted in peo- 
` ples preference patterns, so that the up- 
grading process is to a considerable extent 
irreversible. 

This analysis obviously cuts deep at 
the roots of the Keynesian assumption 
that consumption expenditures are a func- 
tion of absolute income, both for the in- 
dividual and for the social aggregate, and 
that, the consumption function for the 
community is relatively stable. Duesen- 
berry argues, to the contrary, that if ag- 
gregate income increases, with no change 
in the relative distribution of incomes, 
consumption expenditures will gradually 
inch up, aS a consequence of interper- 
‘sonal comparisons. If his analysis be ac- 
cepted, there would appear to be little 
ground for supposing that the growth 
of consumption expenditures, over- time, 
could not keep pace with any secular in- 
crease in aggregate income. 

With respect to cyclical changes, Due- 
senberry maintains that if aggregate in- 
come decreases, as in the downward phase 
of the cycle, aggregate consumption ex- 
penditures will recede, but in lagging 
fashion, and at the expense of savings, 
because personal consumption expendi- 
tures have been adjusted to the previous 
-higher level of income. and can be cut 
back only gradually. Whatever the de- 
cline in aggregate income, the cutback in 
consumption expenditures will not fully 


- wipe out the previous advance. On a 


subsequent cyclical rise in income, fur- 
thermore, the path of expansion of con- 
sumption expenditures will be steeper 
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than the path of decline. Thus variations 
in consumption expenditures (and in sav- 
ings), if plotted against variations in ag- 
gregate income on a historical time-base, 
would follow a zigzag path relative to the 
variations in aggregate income, with a 
“ratchet effect” producing a generally up- 
ward trend in aggregate consumption 
roughly parallel tò any growth in income. 

Space limitations do not permit com- 
ment on Duesenberry’s effort to fest his 
Lypothesis by reference to available em- 
pirical data, nor on his application of his 
analysis to certain other areas of eco- 
romic investigation. As to a critical eval- 
tation of the analysis itself, this reviewer 
finds himself much in sympathy with the 
author’s approach, but would question 
whether the present formulation is yet 
sufficiently broad in base to provide an 
adequate explanation of the behavior of 
consumer expenditures over time, and es- 
pecially over the span of the cycle. In 
particular he would question whether a 
sufficient role has been assigned to varia- 
tions in the income expectations of dif- 
ferent income groups over time, or to 
changes in the composition and. timing of 
consumer expenditures of people in differ- 
ent income classes in periods of rising or 
falling income. Expenditures for con- 
sumer durable goods may be postponed, 
within limits, without severely cutting liv- 
ing standards, and consideration of this 
fact might cast additional light on the be- 
havior of aggregate consumption expendi- 
tures in the course of the cycle. (For 
& Suggestive treatment of this point see 
J. W. Petersen, Cyclical Variations of the 
Consumption Function, Syracuse: Orange 
Publishing Co., 1950.) 

These remarks suggest but one or two 
of the lines along which one may be in- 
clined to amend the Duesenberry hypothe- 
sis in an attempt to improve its explicative 
value. 

i _ A.M. McīIĪsaac 

Syracuse University l 


Evans, Grorce HEBERTON, Jr. Basic 
Economics. Pp, xix, 381, mu. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1950. 
$4.50 (text $3.40). 
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Basic Economics is a one-term text- 
book which represents Professor Evans’ 
efforts toward a solution of one of the 
perennial problems in teaching elementary 
ezsonomics: to design a course which will 
satisfy the needs both of students who 
will do their major undergraduate work 
in economics and of those who will not do 
further work in the subject. The book is 
clearly written, and it strives for a bal- 
aace between “microanalysis” and “macro- 
analysis,” but, if it is intended that stu- 
dents proceed directly from this text to 
one of the current “intermediate theory” 
courses, it appears to be inadequate, or, if 
additional work in economic theory is 
contemplated before undertaking the in- 
termediate course, there seems to be cur- 
rently available no satisfactory text-imme- 
diately to follow Evans’ book. Perhaps 
Professor J. R. Hicks’ promised outline 
oi the theory of value, to serve as a sequel 
to lus The Soctal Framework, would 
bridge the hiatus in the textbook litera- 
ture. 

Part I of Evans’ text, “The Back- 
ground: Some Economic Institutions,” in- 


cludes chapters on Money, Banking, 
Credit, Labor Organizations, and Big 
Business. Part I, “The Economics of 


Aggregates,” deals with Business Cvcles, 
Income, and Employment Analysis. Part 
IO, “Market Ecoromics,” and Part IV, 
“Economics of the Firm,” contain less 
than the usual amount of material on 
price and distribution. Part V, “The 
Economics of Aggregates Again,” includes 
two chapters on international economics. 

This book discusses most of the topics 
included in the representative “two-term 
textbooks; it makes greater use of eco- 
nomic history than many; and it includes 
some topics frequently omutted in the 
longer texts, for example, a consideration 
of the kinked demand curve and the 
competitive boundary to the monopolized 
markets of two producers (pp. 337-38). 
-The result is a very sketchy treatment 
of many significant points. In scarcely 
twenty pages of.tex:, for example, the fol- 
lowing topics are discussed: Bimetallism, 
1791 to the Crvil War; the Greenbacks 
and national bank notes; the fight for a 
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gold standard; the Federal reserve note; 
from 1934 to the present; the national 
banking system; the structure of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System; a commercial bank 
and its activities, including an analysis of 
a bank’s balance sheet; interbank rela- 
tions; and tools of central bank control, 
including a consideration of rediscount 
rates, reserve requirements, open-market 
operations, and control of consumer 
credit (pp. 14-37). 

It seems likely that beginning students 
will be confused by the statement in 
Chapter I that “Gresham’s law, which in 
its simplest form states that bad money 
drives good money out of circulation, can 
also be used to amplify the contention 
that there are economic laws” (pp. 9-10). 
It is not until the next chapter that a 
fuller statement of Gresham’s law is pro- 
vided. If Gresham’s law stated that bad 
girls drive good girls out of circulation, 
it would almost certainly be compre- 
bended by the average sophomore, but 
“bad money” is a curious concept which 
needs to be clarified if it is to be under- 
stood by beginning students. 

Many of the shortcomings of this text- 
book are probably inherent in the task 
which it undertakes. In the hands of a 
competent instructor it could, no doubt, 
be used effectively, and it provides a con- 
cise statement: of economic principles for 
the mature general reader. 

. CLARK LEE ALLEN 

Florida State University 


WALKER, Cuartes R. Steeltown: An In- 
dustrial Case History of the Conflict 
Between Progress and Security. Pp. xv, 
284. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1950. $4.50. 


On August 1, 1946, the National Tube 
Co., a U. S. Steel subsidiary, announced 
that it would close its plant in Ellwood 
City, Pennsylvania and move the opera- 
tions to Gary, Indiana. This decision, as 
one might imagine, came as, a shock to 
the company’s 4,000 employees and the 
14,000 residents of Ellwood City. In 
making its intentions known considerably 
in advance of the intended move, the 
company hoped to provide its workers 
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and the community an opportunity to ad- 
just to the pending change. To date, 
however, the announced move has not 
taken place, for reasons best known to 
the company. 

This book represents a prelimi re- 

-port on the social effects of the decision 
of U. S. Steel and National Tube to move 
out of Ellwood City. According to the 
author, the objective in making the study 
“would be both scientific and practical: 
to throw light’ on basic principles of hu- 

- man behavior under the impact of tech- 
nological change, and to discover solutions 
to practical questions which might be of 
use to other companies, other unions, and 
other communities faced with similar 
problems.” The problem has been ap- 
proached from a sociological point of 
view. In fact ‘there is a good deal of 
resemblance to lLynds’ ‘“Middletcwn” 
studies, , 

Most of this preliminary report deals 
with background material covering the 
history and characteristics of the com- 
munity, life inside the mill, life outside 
~the mill, and a description of the reactions 
of various groups to the decision of the 
company to move its operations. In ad- 
dition a supplement contains descriptions 
of “representative citizens,” the social or- 
ganizations of the community and the na- 
tional origin of tube mill workers. The 
author, however, makes very little use of 
much of this “supplemental” material in 
the body of his report. 

Since this is a preliminary report and 
the announced move has not yet taken 
place, it is perhaps premature to expect 
much by way of conclusions. In this re- 
spect the reader will not be disappointed, 
for the conclusions consist mainly of a 
summary of the “facts” regarding reac- 
tions and relationships. Two implied criti- 
cisms are mace and both are pointed to- 
ward management: one suggests that man- 
agement did not explain its position well 
enough ‘and keep the union and commu- 
nity well enough informed of its plans; 
the other implies that -business has more 
responsibility than it recognizes for sseing 
that its decisions affecting thousancs of 
workers do not seriously disrupt our so- 
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cial order too rapidly. Just how manage- 
ment could hope to bring about a shift in 
the Eliwooc operations gradually is diff- 
cult to understand on the basis of the in- 
formation presented. Nor is it clear from 
this report just what this type of study 
of human behavior under the impact of 
social change can contribute to the solu- 
tion of similar problenis faced by other 
groups. Waen and if the proposed move 
takes place, the author may have enough 
more material for analysis to produce 
more impressive results. 
Leonarp P. ADAMS 
Cornell University 


Lunpporc, Lours B. Public Relations 
in the Local Community. Pp. xi, 228. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. 
$3.00. 


This concise treatment of a subject of 
growing importance includes an unusually 
clear statement of the basic problem, and 
an exhaustive treatment of plans for its 
solution, Chapter 12 contains more than 
afty suggestions for the improvement of 
company relations with the local com- 
munity. ‘The last eight chapters discuss 
the reasors and operating procedures 
for effectuating these suggestions. The 
branch plant problem is kept in mind 
throughout the text, and discussed ex- 
haustively and constructively. 

Of the various phases of industrial pub- 
lic relations, the local community has been 
given least attention, probably because of 
its assumed intangible difficulties. The 
author dispels this illusion in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Excellent supporting cases 
are distributed throughout the book. 

The thesis of this text maintains, and 
undoubtedly establishes its contention, 
that “business firms will profit by main- 
taining cortinuously harmonious relations 
with the communities in which they oper- 
ate and by contributing positively to the 
welfare of those communities.” 

The reasons for good community rela- 
_tions are discussed as business survival, 
business welfare, business promotion, 
public-opinion development, personal and 
family welfare, and personal satisfaction. 

An analvsis of the attack on the main 
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problem divides it into three parts: (1) 
negative—that nothing should be done to 
create an unfavorable atmosphere in com- 
munity relations; (2) passtve—that every 
reasonable request’ of the community 
should be granted; and (3) postitve—that 
ways should be sought which will identify 
the company as a good citizen. 

The importance and effectiveness of 
a community-relations program demands 
not only top-menagement acceptance, but 
active participation. The exception to 
this rule appears in the relations between 
branch plants and locel communities. In 
such situations, top-management should 
limit itself to establishing broad written 
policies, leaving their interpretation in 
action to branch managers. The well- 
known taboo on reference to the “home 
office” for decisions as to participation in 
local affairs of all kinds is treated at reas- 
onable length as one of the outstanding 
irritants to community opinion of “car- 
petbagger” industry. It is suggested that 
this too frequent pitfall can be avoided 
only by a home office plan with branch 
discretionary operation. 

In their broad sweeps, good community 
relations can be maintained only by top- 
management adoptian of basic policies by 
which subsequent ections will be meas- 
ured; by making the program implementa- 
tion of those policies a major responsibil- 
ity of a top executive; by basing such 
plans on an analysis of community char- 
acter and traditions; by definite fixing of 
responsibility for carrying the plans into 
effect; and by control testing of the re- 
sults, 


this book will furnish an excellently 
briefed and well-arranged guide for: com- 
pany executives charged with responsibil- 
ity for community relations. 
l Henry G. Hopces 
University of Florida 


SOMERVELL, HUEERT., Industrial Peace in 
Our Time. Pp. 224. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1950. $2.50. 
The publishers, in their advertisement, 

state that this book explains “how to in- 

crease industrial efficiency by winning 


In conclusion, this reviewer feels that 
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employee co-operation.” In a short in- 
troduction which he wrote before his 
death, Elton Mayo took the position that 
this book was a “thoroughgoing piece of 
work” which was certain to arouse much 
comment. He went on to add that “all 
students of the subject, whether academic 
or industrial, will need to consider what 
he [the author] says.” I must regret- 
fully state my disagreement with both 
the publisher and Mr. Mayo. This book 
is not without merit, but it has serious 
shortcomings and, at best, is suggestive 
rather than substantial. 

The author recognizes many shortcom- 
ings in the present industrial structure, 
and, critical of the promises of commu- 
nist totalitarianism, he is seeking a more 
constructive solution. But it is question- 
able whether vulgar economic history, un- 
trustworthy gross statistics, and a few 
special case studies of corporate efforts 
(mostly American) to stabilize seasonal 
employment provide a sound foundation 
for the solution of the highly complex 
problem that Mr. Somervell has set him- 
self, 

To the extent that it is possible to sum- 
marize his position, one can say that he is 
convinced that the current industrial con- 
flict, with its adverse influence on pro- 
ductivity, social wealth, and human satis- 
faction, is grounded in the fact that labor 
and capitalists do not receive their re- 
muneration from a single source. The 
capitalist pays the laborer, and therefore 
views wages as a cost to himself; and in 
turn he seeks his profit from the sale of 
the finished product, which belongs to him 
alone. Instead of this bifurcation as to 
the source of earnings, Somervell advo- 
cates that labor and capital act as part- 
ners and that the finished product be 
viewed ‘as: the joint results of this part- 
nership. For this reason he entitles his 
plan “Federal Share Production,” in 
which each person in industry is to have 
three basic nghts: “the right to belong; 
the right to be independent; the right to 
share both in the control and in the pro- 
ceeds.” 

The merit of this book lies in the au- 
thors awareness of the large-scale dis- 
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‘enfranchisement of the worker which has 
been a concomitant of the expansion of 
large-scale industry. He sees little pros- 
-pect of reversing the trend by any method 
other than establishing “the principle of 
worker control of their contributory func- 
tion, including joint consultation in all 
decisions which influence labor remunera- 
tion.” But Mr. Somervell, like many 
other practical men, vastly underrates the 
complexities involved in effecting signifi- 
cant social and economic changes. Fur- 
ther, he forgets that only those changes 
are likely to be effective that have the 
active support of the people who are di- 
rectly involved. We have passed the day 
when either a theorist or a practical man 
can draw up a blueprint for progress 
which will be accepted. Perhaps the 
world—at least where democracy is still 
ensconced—has gained a little wisdom 
with the years and has come to suspect 
all blueprints, even the best. 
ELI GINZBERG 
Columbia University ` 


CALHOUN, Ricmarn P, Problems in Per- 
sonnel Administration. Pp. xu, 540. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. 
$5.50. 


Here is a book which has long been 
needed: a review and appraisal of current 
personnel and industrial relations prac- 
tices by a man who knows them at first 
hand from having lived with them and 
used them. Furthermore, his own opin- 
ions are supported by those of 525 per- 
sonnel administrators who responded to 
questionnaires sent them by the, author. 
Too many of the textbooks on personnel 
and labor relations techniques have been 
written from the ivory tower. It is im- 
mediately apparent that their authors 
have never had to “sell” their ‘ideas to 
a reactionary management; attempt to 
“train” stubborn and disinterested fore- 
men or deal with intransigent union rep- 
resentatives. If they had, they would 
not be so sure of the principles and tech- 
niques which they often so confidently 
offer their readers. 

It is immediately obvious that Dr. Cal- 


houn, the author, has been through the ` 


™ 
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mill. His comments on management,: su- 
pervision, and allied problems show a no- 
table familiary with day-to-day person- 
nel and industrial relations work. Fur- 
thermore, he is happily candid and down 
to earth. < He is no starry-eyed advocate 
of impractical but gaudy panaceas in the 
fields of personnel and industrial relations. 
It is very refreshing to find a treatment 
which avoids the academic on the one 
hand, yet is generally sound technically. 
Above all, his approach to these problems 
is eminently practical and common-sense. 

The major weakness of the book is its 
attempt to cover essentially every aspect 
of personnel and industrial relations work. 
The result is frequently a very thin and 
occasionally superficial coverage of a num- 
ber of topics. An example of this is the 
author’s handling of employment inter- 
viewing and selection and induction. His 
treatment of these topics is orthodox but 
lacking in sophistication. He is appar- 
ently .unaware of the interpretive con- 
cepts which have recently been develop- 
oped for use in connection with the pat- 
terned interview, and in his discussion of 
psychological tests the importance of their 
validation seems to have been overlooked. 
None of these omissions is serious, but 
some suggest that some parts of the book 
may lack depth and profundity. 

This book has a very worthwhile con- 
tribution to make in two areas: In the 
schools it will provide a needed counter- 
balance to some, of the concepts and tech- 
niques which are presented to the stu- 
dents as sound and workable when, in fact, 
they are not. Second, the book will be in- 
valuable to the working personnel man 
who wishes to review his methods and | 
points of view and check them against the 
points of view of his peers in the field. 
As a consensus of the opinions of 525 
personne] executives, it provides the indi- 


vidual personnel man with an opportu- 


nity to-compare his thinking with that of 
others. 

Taken as a whole; this is a competent 
piece of. work and should make a very 
worthwhile contribution to its field. 

RoBert N McMurry 

Chicago, Ilinois 
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BrapsHaw, T. F. Developing Men for 
Controlership. ` Pp. x, 231. Boston: 
Division of Research, Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
1950. 3.25. 


Mace, Myres, L. The Growth and De- 
velopment of Executives. Pp. x, 200. 
Boston: Division of Research, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, 1950. $3.25. 


No single factor is more important to 
the successful functioning of modern eco- 
nomic society than the competence of the 
men in executive positions. Yet surpris- 
ingly little systematic study of this key 
element has been made. 

The reports by Professors Mace and 
Bradshaw provide very useful information 
in this crucial area, Following the tra- 
ditional Harvard Business School ap- 
proach, they are largely descriptions of 
present business practice and are written 
for use by men in administrative positions. 
Aside from the brief Navy study on Per- 
sonnel Administration at the Executive 
Level (Annapolis: United States Naval 
Institute, 1948), there have been no good 
summaries of current practice, so these 
help fill an important gap. 

The central steps in executive develop- 
ment are found tc be (1) organizetion 
planning, (2) job specification, (3) ap- 
praisal of present personnel, (4) replace- 
ment program, and (5) plans for individ- 
ual development. Considerable stress is 
placed on the need for such a systematic 
approach in contrast to sporadic courses 
or other piecemeal treatment. By far the 
most important development techniques 
found were training on the job and rota- 
tion among different jobs, and both books 
devote considerable attention to company 
experiences with these processes. Profes- 
sor Bradshaw has a chapter on the place 
—a rather limited one—-of conference 
courses, and another an induction pro- 
grams. Anyone enamored of psychologi- 
cal tests for executives may gain perspec- 
tive from Professor Mace’s report on the 
very narrow application that has yet been 
made of such devices. 

Although Developing Men for Control- 
lership is nominally directed to a select 
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audience, it is probably the more useful 
of the two books. Selection and training 
of controllers differs little from develop- 
ment of men for other top executive posts, 
and except for two introductory chapters 
the book has general applicability. Sev- 
eral of the case examples are given in suf- 
ficient detail so that the reader can check 
their applicability to his own situation. 

A distinctive part of The Growth and 
Development of Executives is the discus- 
sion of “coaching.” i.e. the relationship 
of an administrator with his immediate 
subordinates. Over one third of the text 
is devoted to this subject, and this part 
is strongly influenced by the social-anthro- 
pological treatment of personnel problems. 
Professor Mace is cautious about rules or 
even principles to be followed in this area, 
but fortunately he does make some sug- 
gestions on delegation of authority, coun- 
seling, creation of mutual confidence, 
building a team spirit, and other aspects 
of the. personnel relationship between an 
executive and his subordinates which con- 
tribute: to individual growth. 

These two books will be of considerable 
practical value to administrators in all 
types of enterprise, public as well as pri- 
vate. Their authors would be the first to 
say, however, that a great deal of more 
scientific study remains to be done 

Wa. H. NEWMAN 

Columbia University 


CORRIGAN, JOHN Lours. Management and 
Management’s Rights to Manage in In- 
dustrial Relations, A Study in Differ- 
ences. Pp. x, 233. Washington: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 
1950. No price. 


The area studied in this dissertation is 
rather less broad than the title would sug- 
gest. The definition of management is con- 
sidered, and the growing acceptance of 
collective bargaining by management is em- 
phasized, by way of contrasting manage- 
ment’s views at the National Industrial 
Conference of 1919 with its position at the 
President’s National Labor-Management 
Conference of 1945. 

Rather more than half of the study con- 
sists of an analysis of management rights, 
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as current collective bargaining provisions 
in four industries-limit and describe them. 
The automobile industry was ‘selected be- 
cause employers are few and powerful, the 
clothing industry because it consists of a 
large number of small, competitive enter- 
prises. Railroading was included because 
of the distinctive governmental regulation 
to which it is subjected, as well as the na- 
ture of its service. Finally the Tennessee 
Valley Authority was added as a govern- 
mental enterprise which has developed sat- 
isfactory labor relations. Managerial rights 
compared in these four industries include 
plant location, hiring, assignment of tasks, 
discipline, determination of working hours, 
seniority, wage determination, and griev- 
ance machinery. There is a brief discussion 
_ of present union policies in these four in- 
dustries, with some attempt to assess their 
probable future influence on management’s 
right to manage. 

The author seeks to explain the differ- 
ences that emerge in the limitations on 
management rights in the four industries 
studied by reference to economic factors, 
historical development, bargaining power, 
or legislative enactment. An inadequate 
concluding chapter and indifferent quality 
of writing are among the weaknesses of the 
work. Jorx SEDMAN 

University of Chicago 


LEVITAN, SAR A. Ingrade Wage-Rate Pro- 
gression in War and Peace. Pp. vu, 141. 
Plattsburg, N. Y.: Clinton Press, Inc., 
1950. $2.50. 

This book is a brief but fairly compre- 
hensive study of the National War Labor 
Board’s decisions, 1942-45, which pertained 
to wage problems, particularly to in-grade 
rates. Inasmuch as these decisions have 
not been made readily available heretofore, 
the book is of considerable value. Perhaps 
some do not realize how far those decisions 
of the board have affected postwar collec- 
tive bargaining and policy in matters of 
wage structure. To such this book will be 
revealing, and to all interested in this field 
it will allow a quick review of what origi- 
nally comprised the work of many able 
leaders representing management, labor and 
the public. 
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Chapter I attempts to present the views 
in general of both unions and management 
on this matter of in-grade advancements. 
The views given are impartially presented, 
but ignore the unions which accept the 
principle of merit rating and merely wish 
a voice in some or all of such ratings. In. 
other words, the reader might infer that 
unions are all opposed to any recognition 
of personal merit, on the assumption that 
productivity varies directly with length of 
service, solely and invariably. 

Chapter II reviews the genesis of eco- 
nomic stabilization in 1942, reprints the 
executive orders of that time, and explains 
the establishment of rate brackets in 1943 
and the basic policies of the National War 
Labor Board to the end of its existence. 

Chapter IIT gives a more detailed his- 
tory of the board’s treatment of individual 
wage increases in connection with promo- 


tion, reclassification, merit, and length of 


service. The changes as to hiring rates in 
1945 are also described. 

Chapter IV gets down to the main sub- 
ject of the study, namely, in-grade pro- 
gression in dispute cases which emerged in 
1943. At that time the majority of the 
board in Washington seemed to disfavor 
automatic progression, but the labor mem- 
bers claimed from the start that the merit 
increase system resulted in favoritism, de- 
lay, and inefficiency. Soon, however, the 
board did approve of an automatic pro- 
gression arrangement which had been set 
up by collective bargaining. In doing this 
the board reasoned that “retention by man- 
agement of complete discretion in making 
promotions . . . in effect removes rates of 
a large portion of workers from the sphere 
of collective bargaining.” 

After the trial of several cases, in the 
course of which there were some modifica- 
tions and reversals of decisions, the Na- 
tional War Labor Board established a pol- 
icy of which the essentials, briefly stated, 
were: i 

1. Automatic progression to mid-point 
for all whose performance met the require- 
ments, .. . unskilled in four months, semi- 
skilled in six months, and skilled in eight 
months. These periods were admitted to 
be arbitrary and not for all cases. 
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2. Recourse to grievance and arbitration 
machinery for any who failed to reach 
mid-point on schedule. 

3. Increases above mid-point to be de- 
termined by employer on basis of merit 

. employee right cf appeal. 

In this decision the National War Labor 
Boérd once for all recognized “the propri- 
ety of the management making the initial 
determination as to granting or withhold- 
ing merit increases, and . . » the propriety 
of the union filing and prosecuting griev- 
ances as to whether these determinations 
are in accordance with the agreed stand- 
ards through the grievance procedure of the 
contract, including arbitration if neces- 
sary.” The board hac long before conceded 
tha: the initial determination of job evalu- 
aticn is a management function. 

In Chapter V many cases are reviewed 
in concise language. These make an inter- 


esting comparison of variations in company ° 


policy and bring out some niceties of war- 
time policy, such as: the use of differentials 
in starting rates between men and women 
on jobs customarily held by women, but 
not in the rates on other jobs, credit to 
some jobs on learning time for other jobs, 
and so forth, 

Chapter VI deals with all wage trends 
since 1945, explains the wide variance of 
union attitudes toward job evaluation, and 
finally surveys the long-run effects of the 
NWLB influence. 

Chapter VII, the last, sums up the basic 
decisions on each of the main issues treated 
in the book. i 

All who contribute to the making of wage 
policies should be aware of the trends so 
well explained in this bock. It is a definite 
contribution to the literature of this very 
live part of practical economics. 

Cartes W. LYTLE 

New York University 


Lester, RICHARD ÅA., and ROBERT L. ARON- 
son. Job Modifications Under Collective 
Bargaining. Pp. 77. Princeton: Indus- 
trial Relations Section, Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1950. $2.00. 


The impact of collective bargaining on 
the introduction of technical innovations 
has long been of pivotal interest to stu- 
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dents of industrial relations. This mono- 
graph is a significant addition to the em- 
piric literature on the subject. In four case 
studies and a survey of twenty other cases ` 
involving a variety of changes in operations 
requiring job modifications, the authors 
skillfully illuminate the character of the 
ticklish adjustment designed to mitigate the 
frictions incumbent on such changes. 
The study emphasizes that job modifica- 
tions involve “delicate problems in human 
relations,” transcending the immediate engi- 
neering aspects of changes in technical 
method. Thus, while unions attempt to 


_ modify the pace of change to achieve a re- 


conditioning of workers’ minds toward the 
innovation, they can also assuage the work- 
ers’ fear of and recalcitrance to change and, 
when consulted and informed of the issues 
involved, may well facilitate progressive re- 
visions of industrial procedures. . 

“The study is primarily oriented toward 
the pragmatic approach employed by both 
sides in reacting to shifts in industrial proc- 
esses on the grass-roots, level of labor- 
management relations. Given the recogni- 
tion of the needs for “mutual survival,” 
neither party invokes a legalistic approach 
as a bludgeon over the other. The impasse 
threatened when management’s cardinal cri- 
terion of job efficiency is ranged against the 
union’s polar emphasis on the “human fac- 
tors” involved does not materialize. Both 
sides direct their efforts toward an accom- 
modative relationship rather than toward 
wedging themselves behind their respective 
battlements of principle and resisting as- 
sumed or real incursions from the other 
side. This does not foreshadow a renuncia- 
tion of ideological motifs but rather an 
adaptation to the exigencies of a working 
relationship. 

The cogency of the authors’ observations 
would have been enhanced by a more in- 
tegrated, multidimensional approach. Thus 
there is only a cursory mention of such im- 
pinging factors as internal union tensions, 
while the relative valences of factors given 
explicit treatment might have been more 
clearly assessed. 

These defects should not detract from 
the solid achievement of the study as a 
competent and thought-provoking analysis 
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in a crucial problem area of industrial re- 
lations research. ; 
S. M. EMRENHALT 


Rutgers University 


CARPENTER, Jesse Tuomas. Employers 
Associations and Collective Bargaining 
in New York City. Pp. xviii, 419. Ith- 
aca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1950. $4.50. 

During the five years of its operation the 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations has done much to fulfill 
the high expectations of its originators. ‘In 
addition to training many people for ‘a- 
reers in industrial relations and allied fields, 
the staff of the School is engaged in pro- 
ductive research. Professor Carpenter’s 
study of multiple-employer bargaining units 
is illustrative of the contributions being 
made. Materials for the volume were col- 
lected through personal interviews and let- 
ters, by studying agreements and other es- 
sential documents, and by attending. con- 
ferences. As a result, the book is rich in 
original, illustrative materials. New York 
City was selected because most new ideas 
in association-wide bargaining with employ- 
ers’ associations have been first tried there. 
Many industries in the City, moreover, set 
the pattern of content for labor agreements 
elsewhere as well as the methods by which 
agreements are reached. It will surprise 


most readers to learn that over 800 sepa- ' 


rate employer bargaining groups and 1800 
labor unions are found within the metro- 
politan area. In general, the book will ap- 
peal to labor and management officials, 
labor economists, mediators, and students. 
The layman may find the central portions 
of the book technical despite the readabil- 


_ity of the book, but he will obtain much of 


the essence by reading the first and final 
chapters. An excellent appendix, bibliogra- 
phy, index, and topical table of contents 
will aid the general reader in locating par- 
ticular aspects of interest to him. 

After a review of the development, com- 


- position, and internal organization of em- 


ployers’ associations, extensive attention is 


_ devoted to the complex patterns of group 


bargaining, the procedure and strategy of 
negotiation, interpretation of contracts, 
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methods of settling disputes, and methods 
of contract enforcement. One major con- 
clusion of the study is that the parties to a 
labor agreement must be of sufficient im- 
portance to be held accountable for enforc- 
ing the agreement, hence the use of em- ` 
ployers’ associations by the small business- 
man. Another observation is that group 
bargaining should be conducted by agencies 
whose purpose is the solution of labor-man- 
agement problems and that “the center of 
decision-making influence in the bargaining 
process should reside among those employ- 
ers and workers directly affected by the 
agreement” (p. 364). Finally, the author 
holds that an “equilibrium” in the struc- 
ture of employer and union organizations 
is an essential condition of successful em- 
ployer-group bargaining. Application of 
these standards in New York City, it is 
concluded, “leaves much to be desired.” 


` But these imperfections “should not be al- © 


lowed to obscure the evidences of substan- 
tial progress in recent years toward equaliz- 
ing bargaining power and stabilizing indus- 
trial relations” (p. 366). It is hoped that 
this work will inspire other inquiries into 
employer bargaining groups, particularly in 
the larger industries, so that comparisons 
may be made with the small-scale business- 
men’s bargaining groups shown in this 
study. 
HucH A. Bone 
University of Washington 


LIEBERMAN, Ers. Unions Before The 
Bar. Pp. x, 371. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1950. $5.00. 

Murs, Harry A., and Emmy CLARK 
Brown. From the Wagner Act to Taft- 
Hartley. Pp. x, 724. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1950. $8.50. 
These two volumes deal with the devel- 

opment of.Jabor law in the United States. 

But they approach the subject from en- 

tirely different angles. Whereas Mr. Lieb- 


.erman traces the development of labor law 


as seen through the ruling of the courts, 
Millis and Brown examine recent law as 
interpreted and practiced by administrative 
agencies. 

: Mr. Lieberman “seeks to throw light on 
the changing attitudes of society and the 
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judiciary toward the labor unions” (p. ix). 
To achieve this purpose he has selected 
twenty-five labor-management controver- 
sies that appeared before the courts for ad- 
judication (twenty-three of them before 
the United States Supreme Court) between 
1805 and 1949, 

The author follows a definite pattern in 
the presentation of each case. The socio- 
economic background is stated, followed by 
the facts of the case, the presentation of 
the points of view of labor and manage- 
ment, and an outline of the ruling of the 
courts. The discussion of each case closes 
with a brief summary’ of its significance in 
relation to labor’s struggles to achieve its 
goals. 

Mr. Lieberman finds five stages in the at- 
titudes of society and the courts toward.the 
evolution of labor rights. ‘Open suppres- 
sion” characterizes tae early attempts of 
labor to organize and to improve working 
conditions. The second stage brought the 
recognition that labor should not be prohib- 
ited from developing the means necessary 
to improve its conditions. This period of 
“reluctant tolerance” lasted for about half 
a century following the decision in the case 
of Commonwealth v. Hunt, in 1842. Dur- 
ing the third period, between the passage 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act and the 
Wagner Act, “judicial prejudice” against 
labor organizations predominated. The 
New Deal, which coincided with the fourth 
period, changed this by bringing about a 
“social recognition” of the positive nature 
of unions. The fifth and final stage, which 
began at the end of World War II, is iden- 
tified with “social responsibility.” Unions 
had to assume responsibilities commensu- 
rate with their newly acquired power and 
status in society. Mr. Lieberman is of the 
opinion that the unions were, by and large, 
ready to assume such responsibilities, but 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which according to 
the author threatens the very existence of 
the unions, may hinder this orderly devel- 
opment. 

The thesis of Millis and Brown in From 
the Wagner Act to Taft-Hartley is that 
“neither the Wagner Act nor the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act gave final answers as to govern- 
mental policy. in relation to labor organiza- 
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tion and collective bargaining.” The study 
was made with the hope that an analysis 
and appraisal of the acts “would contribute ' 
to the understanding needed in order to 
achieve democratic and workable solutions 
in this area of our national life” (p. v). 

The volume is divided into three parts. 
The first part, covering almost half of the 
book, traces the background of the Wagner 
Act, outlines its provisions, and discusses in | 
detail the activities of the National Labor 
Relations Board created by the Act. The 
background of the Taft-Hartley Act is the 
subject of the second part of the study 
(120 pages). The balance of the volume 
analyzes the provisions of the act and its 
influence on labor-management relations 
during its first two years of operation. 

Professor Emily Clark Brown, who wrote 
thefirst part of the study and parts of the 
third, after the death of the senior collab- 
orator, concludes that the Wagner Act 
made great contributions to American dem- 
ocratic life. Under the act, collective bar- 
gaining had been accepted by most repre- 
sentatives of management. But when its 
basic purposes had been achieved there was 
a real need to amend-the act “in the inter- 
est of removing inequities....” The 
Taft-Hartley “amendments” did not, how- 
ever, provide the needed changes. “It was 
the product of men who did not know 
how things work in industry ... and of 
some who wished to weaken the position 
of all labor organizations in the economic 
and political scene” (p. 655). 

These volumes were written for the lay- 
man, with the aim of contributing to pub- 
lic understanding of the crucial area of la- 
bor-management relations. The reader will, 
however, miss any sense of drama or feel- 
ing for the human element in the unfolding 
of Lieberman’s narrative. Millis and 
Brown analyze with admirable thoroughness 
and clanty the provisions of the Wagner 
and Taft-Hartley Acts, and the develop- 
ment of industrial relations under the acts. 
But they leave to the reader the task of 
working out a balanced policy for labor- 
management relations, and of determining 
the proper role of government in the devel- 
opment of these relations under democratic 
conditions. The intelligent reader will, 
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however, gain from either book consider- 
able insight into the background of present- 
day labor-management relations. 
— Sar A. LEVITAN 
Champlain College 


BERNSTEIN, Invinc. The New Deal Col- 
lective Bargaining Policy. Pp. xi, 178. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1950. $3.00. 


This brief volume discuses seven major 
topics, in as many chapters: (1) Section 
7(a) of the National Industrial Recovery 
Bill; (2) Broadening the Railway Labor 
Act; (3) The 1934 Wagner Bill; (4) Pub- 
lic Resolution No. 44; (5) The National 
Labor Relations Bill; (6) The Birth of the 
Wagner Act; and (7) A National Labor 
Policy. This final chapter is basically a 
summary. f 

The author states in thè preface that 
“history is usually written ...so soon 
after the event that significant materials are 
kept under cover and issues are beclouded.” 
_It is the opinion of this reviewer that the 
author has been behind the clouds or pro- 
tected from the facts of life. He names 
numerous dignitaries, in and out of Gov- 
ernment, who “illuminated many dark cor- 
ners.” What dark corners? The libraries 
are stacked high with material on each sub- 
ject covered in this treatise. Legislative 
debates and hearings, and, after passage, 
court discussions. If there is anything new 
in this book that contributes anything of 
importance, it has escaped this reviewer. 
Furthermore, there is much too much em- 
phasis given the New Deal. Actually, the 
groundwork for all this legislaton was laid 
long before the New Deal. It is true that 
labor took a new lease on life, and the CIO 
was born in 1935; but this was made þos- 
sible after years of dissatisfaction and con- 
flicts with the AFL. Actually, much of the 
background for the gains made during the 
1930’s had been shaping up for fifteen to 
twenty years, and the depression only made 
it necessary for any economic recovery pro- 
gram to consider the crystallization into 
law of many of these economic factors. It 
might be worth while to note that this 
“New Deal” is still going forward, and the 
author refers to the Taft-Hartley Act in six 
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places; but it seems unlikely that Mr. Taft 
would consider it as part of the New Deal. 

Much of the material could stand more 
accurate checking. For example, it is stated 
that “the causes of the decline of the union 
movement after 1920 derived from psycho- 
logical and sociological motivations of work- 
ers. ..,.” Incidentally, the unions in- 
creased in the late 1930’s and 1940 for the 
same reasons. , . 

It is difficult to understand why this ma- 
terial is again published. It adds nothing 
to what has been done so often, and. in 
many cases much better. It may serve a 
useful purpose for institutions or interested 
individuals with small libraries. However, 
the documentation and references leave 
much to be desired. The author refers to 
many court decisions, but none are listed 
as cases or references to them in the Index. 
The Bibliography is quite complete with 
“public documents” which the author lists 
as “primary sources.” There are no books 
under this listing. There is a long and 
doubtful list of authors and books under 
“secondary works.” Absent is a long list 
of distinguished scholars who have written 
in this field and might have been men- 
tioned. 

THomMAS R. FISHER 

Department of State j 

Washington, D. C, i 


Mapison, CHARLES A. American Labor 
Leaders: Personalities and Forces in the 
Labor Movement. Pp. ix, 474. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. $4.00. 
Mr. Madison has written a history of 

American labor through intensive studies of 

sixteen outstanding personalities. In a field 

where the personal element is so impor- 
tant, the careers of representative labor 
leaders can go far to portrary the entire 
development. Mr. Madison has been truly 
catholic in his selection of subjects, rang- 
ing from William H. Sylvis to Harry 

Bridges. 

If Mr. Madison did not so consistently 
approve of the Communists in the labor 
movement and if he did not rely so often 
on too broad generalizations, his work 
would indeed be a welcome addition to the 
growing literature on labor if America. 


~ 
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Mr. Madison presents far more than the 
lives of his leaders. He has delved deep 
into social and economic history; he shows 
understanding of the constitutions and or- 
ganizational structure of the labor move- 
ments reviewed. With many of his figures 
closely associated he has arranged his ma- 
terials so that there is little or no duplica- 
tion. He displavs the results of extensive 
reading, but uses no footnotes to document 
his details. Mr. Madison writes of his fig- 
ures with such knowingness that the reader 
is almost led to feel that there must have 

been close bonds of friendship between 
~ these successive Dr. Johnsons and their 
single Boswell; he tells us what went on 
in the mind of a hero when he did or said 
something! 

Mr. Madison is no neutral chronicler. 
He is a partisan of labor. He has, more- 
over, a definite idea of where American 
labor will inevitadly go; he is certain it will 
ultimately realize its “class conscious” des- 
‘ tiny. He measures his leaders against this 
standard: those who have guided their 
members along “class conscious” lines he 
annoints with approval; those more numer- 
ous ones who have not glimpsed this re- 
vealed knowledge, or who were once know- 
ing but who turned aside to the ‘‘fleshpots” 
of business unionism, are given due credit 
for their works but are needled as obviously 
limited misleaders who have held back the 
enlightened rank and file from achieving 
their rightful destiny. 

Judged by this revelation, Gompers and 
and Green are naturally portrayed as 
stodgy characters. One gains the impres- 
sion that only Communists have sought to 
establish democratic usages among Hutche- 
son’s “Fighting Carpenters.” Mr. Madi- 
son’s thesis on the role of Communism in 
the labor movement and in American life 
can, it would seem, be symbolized by this 
sentence: ‘‘Fanatically anticommunist, Du- 
binsky and his fellow leaders are largely 
responsible for the split in the progressive 
forces in the United States.” Shades of so- 
cial-fascism! “In this respect,” the author 


continues, “Dubinsky exceeds even such ` 


labor red-baiters as Matthew Woll and 
William Green.” 


The colorful and much publicized “Big 
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Bill” Haywood is given enthusiastic treat- 
ment by Mr. Madison, while Haywood’s 
colleagues of the Western Miners sit in 
oblivion. The author allows but five words 
to tell of the years of work of the LW.W. 
put in to repay the $80,000 bail money 
forfeited when “Big Bill” and some others 
skipped to Moscow in 1921. 

Mr. Madison’s definition of working with 
Communists as correct policy makes him 
dubious about Phil Murray and the welfare 
of the CIO. Due to Murray’s support of 
the purge of the left-wing unions, he fears 
that “the entire CIO is likely to be plunged 
into a deplorable conflict that may threaten 
its very existence.” Had Sidney Hillman 
lived, he argues, “he would have tried 
hard, and probably successfully, to keep 
the progressive and labor forces united.” 
Walter Reuther’s “emotional outburst” 
against the Communists at the 1948 CIO 
convention “was a deliberate, opportunistic 
thrust,” we are told. While he portrays 
Reuther’s demonstrated ability as a labor 
leader, he fears he is destined to “stumble 
impetuously into the rut of a byway” un- 
less he mends his anti-Communist ways. 

Mr. Madison’s final display is a rhap- 
sody on Harry Bridges. We are told that 
as a youth Harry had a “tender mind”! 
Ever since then, Bridges has been guileless 
yet wise; ever persecuted by calumniators 


_yet ever victorious; sinless yet sinned 


against; he has emerged as “a militant and 
consummate labor leader.” Those who 
have not accepted Bridges as destined to 
lead the workers “beyond Pisgah” are 
treated rudely. Mr. Madison argues that 
Harry Bridges does not follow the Com- 
munist line; identity of positions is only 
a series of coincidences. In 1939, Madison 
tells us, Bridges could see “no good reason 
for the United States again to take part in 
the European carnage. . .. The attack on 
Pearl Harbor radically changed Bridges’ at- ` 
titude. It was one thing for governments 
he disliked to be at one another’s throats 
6000 miles away; it was an entirely differ- 
ent thing for fascist Japan to attack one’s 
own country-on one’s own home ground.” 
Madison writes that only captious cynics 
can point out that Russia had changed its 
alliances in the meantime and “was now 
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on our side.” Mr. Madison’s explanation 
of Bridges’ independence of Communist in- 
fluence can be read as a minor classic. 
There is much, much material in this 
work which is worth while; it is a pity that 
the questionable naiveté which repeatedly 
places the Communists at the heart of all 
things good, liberal, progressive, and holy 
in the labor movement makes it necessary 
that the book be read with crossed fingers. 
Joun Newton THURBER 
Cornell University 


Duties, Foster RwEA. Labor in America: 
- A History. Pp. 402. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1949. $4.50. 


Mr. Dulles’ book is a popular, palatable, 
respectable, restrained, and readable story 
of a genial tug of war. No one is likely 
to criticize the study as pro-labor. It is in 
the conventional tradition, attempting no 
new interpretations. Deliberate evaluations 
are largely avoided. It is a summary of 
existing studies, using primary sources only 
where “the material appeared to demand 
further research.” Footnotes are generally 
not used. The volume should sell well, 
popularly and as a simple textbook. 

The general impression left by this book 
is that there was for more than a century 
a radical American labor movement, so- 
cially disapproved and unaccepted, which 
finally found expression in the American 
Federation of Labor and: the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, both of which, 
curiously enough, are quite respectable, al- 
most stand-pat organizations. Hence it is 
clear that Labor has arrived at what is 
nearly the acme of its long development. 
True enough, the labor movement has a 
little further to go, a little additional prog- 
ress to achieve. Otherwise it would not be 
necessary to devote the book’s “Postscript” 
to the question of whether the unions are 
a force for good or evil, a threat to demo- 
cratic society or not. However, Mr. Dulles 
concludes it is likely, on the whole, that 
all will be well, for there has been “en- 
couraging progress” as to the role of or- 
ganized labor in a free. democratic society. 

The method used by the book places in 
more or less sympathetic focus the succes- 
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sive, leftist, social challenges of the past 
as they arose in: the National Labor Un- 
ion, the Knights of Labor, the AFL, the 
Industrial Workers of the World, and the 
CIO. After the first World War principal 


~ attention is given to the AFL and CIO. 


The leftist phases of labor activity since 
1920 receive only ‘the most incidental con- 
sideration. 

The author does not cling rigidly to the 
tradition that labor leaders should be 
judged with special harshness. Of course, 
he includes some of the usual attacks on 
Powderley, and is conventional enough to 
take repeated savage pokes at the “shock- . 
ing” and “arrogant” behavior of John L. 
Lewis. But he treats most labor figures 
sympathetically including Sylvis, Gompers, 
Green, Murray, and Reuther. 

However, Mr. Dulles does not stress the 
biographical approach nor the story of 
spectacular strikes. He emphasizes the 
role of national organizations, and he out- 
lines much of the economic and social back- ` 
ground of the various periods. 

Well over one-third of the survey treats 
of the post-1917 period. Mr. Dulles writes 
that he hoped to set the contemporary scene 
“in the perspective so necessary for any 
real understanding.” This hope was based, 
apparently, not on the volume providing 
any special insight, but simply on the use- 
fulness of general historical information. 

MICHAEL O'CONNOR 

Rutgers University 


KozmersKY, GEoRGE. Financial Reports of 
Labor Unions. Pp. xi, 280. Boston: 
Division of Research, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, . Harvard 
University, 1950. $3.50. 


' The vast financial wealth and great 
power of American trade unions make it 
necessary for members of unions as well 
as other citizens to be better informed con- 
cerning how this wealth and power are put 
to use. George Kozmetsky, an instructor 
in business administration at the Harvard 


” School of Business, attempts to analyze one 


part of this problem by studying the finan- 
cial reports of labor’ unions. 
_ Through manifold examples and through 
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a detailed description of two unions with 
good accounting systems, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the 
United Steelworkers of America, Mr. Koz- 
metsky reveals thet although union reports 
are often extreme-y detailed, being mainly 
concerned with showing that the leaders are 
honest, they often do not help the worker 
or the public to understand the actual fi- 
nancial standing of the labor organization. 
This is due in great part to the fact that 
the unions and the independent certified 
public accountants whom most of them 
hire do not attempt to present the facts in 
an interesting and understandable manner, 
even though they make sure that these re- 
ports are widely distributed. 

The author evaluates specific details of 
union reporting in terms of these three 
ideal objectives: “(1) to provide informa- 
Lion concerning past operations and -pres- 


ent financial conditions; (2) to provide a . 


basis for planning future activities; and (3) 
to provide the information whereby four 
groups—-members, leaders, government 
agencies and the public—can appraise the 
activities of the union.” Based on these 
standards, Mr. Kozmetsky finds the union 
accounting systems often inadequate, and 
he makes many valid suggestions which 
should be required reading for all members 
of labor organizations’ executive boards and 
their accountants. 

The author concludes his work by claim- 
ing that more understandable financial re- 


“porting on the part of trade unions can 


only lead to “better labor relations.” This 
is no doubt true. We must not forget, 
however, ag Mr. Xozmetsky does not for- 
get, that one of the causes of unclear and 
inadequate financial reporting is that the 
union leadership is afraid of giving too 


. much information to management. For ex- 


r 


ample, a labor leader may not want to let 
the employers know how much money the 
union’s strike fund contains. A union can- 
not be expected to give out all information 
as long as it cannot feel secure in its rela- 
tions with management. Mr. Kozmetsky 
describes the guideposts from financial re- 
porting towards better labor relations, and 
this he does in an excellent manner. But 
surely the other direction is more impor- 
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tant—namely, that the only way to reach 
sound, voluntary financial reporting is 
through better labor relations, and not 
through badly drawn-up labor legislation. 
Apert A. BLUM 
Long Island University 


LINDHOLM, Ricwarp W. Public Finance 
and Fiscal Policy, Pp. xxvii, 732. New 
York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 1950. 
$5.50. : 


The Lindholm volume is not “just an- 
other elementary textbook for college pub- 
lic finance classes.” It is a different kind 
of book in the American textbook field. 

Here Dr. Lindholm stresses fiscal policy 
more than does any other comprehensive 
book known to the reviewer. His treat- 
ment is more popular, as well as more com- 
prehensive, than the Withers’ or Somers’ 
books; it is less technical than the latter. 

Pursuant to his purpose of emphasizing 
fiscal policy, Lindholm accords unusual rel- 
ative space to expenditure analysis (pp. 55- 
264, about a third of the book). In doing 
this the author attempts to find the eco- 
nomic consequences of government outlays 
for various functional activities and for 
capital as compared with current disburse- 
ments. However, he gives comparatively 
little stress to the factual behavior of gov- 
ernment expenditures though he makes a 
studied attempt to trace the general course 
of expenditure policy for major government 
activities. As would be expected of a book 
on fiscal policy, these sketches place pri- 
mary emphasis on federal, rather than state 
and local, action. 

In dealing with public revenue problems, 
Iindholm is more orthodox. True, he 
adopts a revenue’ classification which the 
reviewer regards as exceptional and at some 
points, in terms of fiscal policy, unrealistic. 


‘ For example, he treats together gasoline 


taxes and miscellaneous revenues such as 
motor vehicle lhcenses, capital levies, poll 
taxes, fines, fees and public prices, special 
assessments, excess condemnation, war in- 
demnities, seignorage, escheats, and gifts. 
(This is found in Part VIII, “Property, 
Excise, and Miscellaneous Revenues.”) 
The general examination of revenue prob- 
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lems is reasonably characteristic of post- 
war books by Keynesian economists. 
Lindholm makes—-or appears to make—an 
unusually sweeping assumption that long- 
range saving is taking place at a rate not 
in keeping with the national economic in- 
terest. This leads him to indicate a more 
emphatic preference for taxes which tend 
to equalize incomes despite the admitted in- 
fluence of such taxes in reducing capital 
accumulation. í 

Dr. Lindholm accords financial adminis- 
tration more space than is usual in public 
finance texts. Although he considers tax 
administration in connection with his exam- 
ination of particular taxes, he does not ex- 
amine the over-all problems of revenue 
administration. Moreover, he emphasizes 
other aspects of fiscal management which 
stress economic rather than operating im- 
- plications. Although this arrangement ap- 
pears to be one-sided, he evidently regards 
it as being in keeping with his fiscal policy 
focus throughout the book. Within the 
purview of this part of his text, Lindholm 
includes some attention to budgeting, debt 
administration, accounting, custody of pub- 
lic funds, fiscal administration of govern- 
ment corporations, and personnel manage- 
ment. 

The analysis of public debt and the tie- 
in with fiscal policy are what would be ex- 
pected in a textbook by a follower of Jobn 
Maynard Keynes. Lindholm ties borrow- 
ing definitely to the budget-balancing ques- 
tion, but he is more realistic than some ad- 
vocates of the government deficit as a con- 
tribution to the economy. 

This sort of book should be evaluated 
both as a textbook and as a treatise. In 
the former capacity the fact that, despite 
enthusiasm for split infinitives, Lindholm 
has written a very readable book is im- 
portant. On the other hand, the early sec- 
tions of the book involve some fairly rigid 
intellectual discipline largely depending on 
subject matter in later chapters, The 
teacher who desires a general text heavily 
stressing national fiscal policy will wish to 
consider Public Finance and Fiscal Policy. 
He who would have a text stressing the 
practical operations, especially of state and 
local finances, and presenting the subject 
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matter without bias will doubtless look 
elsewhere. - As a treatise the book is per- 
haps less- significant, but as the first post- 
war Keynesian general book it is far from 
negligible. Moreover, the volume is not 
lacking in originality. 
James W. MARTIN 
University of Kentucky 


NATIONAL BuREAU or Economic Re- 
SEARCH, CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH IN 
INCOME AND WEALTH. Studies in In- 
come and Wealth. Vol. XII. Pp. xiv, 
585. New York, 1950. $6.00. 


These thirteen essays and comments 
thereon are revisions of papers and com- 
ments presented at the January 1948 meet- 
ing of the Conference on Research in In- 
ccme and Wealth. For the first time since 
the annual conferences began, exclusive em- 
phasis was placed on wealth rather than 
income. This shift in emphasis is in line 
wth the revival of interest in assets (along 
with incomes) as factors determining eco- 
nomic behavior. The papers themselves in- ` 
include a number which will become widely 
known as pioneering studies and reference 
materials, but probably none which will 
stand as a definitive work in this difficult 
field, 

Interest in national wealth, and estimates 
of national wealth, probably antedate inter- 
est in and estimates of national income. 
On the other hand, few of the twentieth- 
century refinements in income measure- 
ment have been applied to wealth—largely 
in consquence of the increased stress on in- 
ccme in economic theory. Few if any esti- 
mates of national wealth are at all com- 
perable in coverage and accuracy to pub- 
lished series on national income. This 
state of affairs is particularly true in the 
United States; the United Kingdom, for 
example, is somewhat better situated. The 
National Bureau of Economic Research is - 
to be congratulated on taking the lead in 
improving our national-wealth statistics. 

Of the volume under review, Part I, en- 
titled “Problems in the Measurement of 
Wealth,” will be of most interest to the 
nonspecialist. ‘The papers (by Messrs. 
Goldsmith, Hart, and Copeland) and the 
several discussants try to answer the ques- ` 


tion, What do we mean by national wealth, 
anyhow? What, for example, should be 
included: is “human capital” wealth? sub- 
soil natural resources? the stock of money? 
the stock of militery supplies? How is this 
wealth to be eveluated—at original cost, 
reproduction cost, book value, market 
value? What allowance if any should be 
made for the effects of monopolistic re- 
strictions in raising or lowering asset values 
artificially? Which classificaton of national 
wealth promises to be most useful to econ- 
omists and statisticians—the structure of 
physical assets, or the structure of claims 
on those assets? When a public improve- 
ment, such as a street. raises the value of 
a privately owned asset, such as a building, 
how should the increase in wealth be allo- 
cated between the value of streets and that 
of buildings? What should be the relations 
between the national balance sheet (na- 
tional wealth) and its changes on the one 
hand, and the national income statement 
on the other? ‘These are but samples of 
the more important conceptual issues raised 
by these papers and the accompanying dis- 
cussion. On some of them, agreement was 
reached quite generally; on most of them, 
argument is still continuing. A long com- 
ment by Professor Kuznets (pp. 175-86) 
ig an excellent summary of the present 
state of the debate. 

In Part IJ of the present volume a num- 
ber of writers, chiefly in the Federal Civil 
Service, attempt to draw up “Wealth Esti- 
mates for Various Sectors” of the national 
economy. Methods are of necessity some- 
what rough and ready at times, with rela- 


tively little attention to conceptual discus- . 


- sions. The results, although preliminary, 
will be a useful mine for students in search 
of up-to-date wealth data. At the confer- 
ence itself, a summary of these ten papers 
(prepared by Mr. Hoffenberg of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics) purported to pro- 
vide an estimate of the total national 
wealth of the United States as of 1946. 
This paper, however, was not reproduced 
in the present volume, possibly beceuse of 
Statistical noncomparabilities among the 
several component parts. 
M. BRONFENBRENNER 
University of Wisconsin 
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Krumet, Lewis H. Taxes and Economic 
Incentives. Pp. x, 217. Washington: 
The Brookings Institution, 1950. $2.50. 
This well-organized dispassionate mono- 

graph undertakes to appraise the effects of 
our principal taxes upon economic incen- 
tives, or, stated otherwise, upon business 
enterprise, economic production, national 
income, and fiscal solvency. 

Unusual consideration is given to the 
opinions of businessmen, particularly manu- 
facturers and retailers. Major portions of 
the analysis are based upon replies to ques- 
tionnaires addressed to 1,000 manufactur- 
ing corporations and approximately 1,000 
retailers, Apparently about one-fifth of 
those queried returned usable replies to 
the most important questions. Numerous 
tables summarize the various replies, which 
are clessified by industries and types of 
retailers. Supplementary data are drawn 
from government and other sources. 

Those much experienced in these methods 
of investigation and analysis are aware of 
both their advantages and their shortcom- 
ings in the resolution of controversial prob- 
lems involving complex subjective determi- 
nations. Dr. Kimmel himself calls atten- 
tion to the crucial importance of incidence, 
theories of which are very controversial. 
Then he proceeds almost as if they were 
settled, but later says they are still in a 
“state of flux’—from which he does not re- 
move them. So the answers to many of 
the questions rest upon uncertain or un- 
stable bases. Incorrect opinions may affect 
incentives as much as correct ones, how- 
ever, much as we may hope that truth will 
prevail in the end. 

The author’s main conclusions are sum- 
marized as follows: 

“The éstablishment of new businesses is 
not greatly affected by taxes.” 

“Decisions relating to business expansion 
are influenced by taxes, especially income 
taxes,” 

“Small and moderate-sized firms hoping 
to expand from earnings are seriously af- 


‘fected by the corporate income tax.” 


“The volume of money savings available 
for investment is profoundly pe by 
personal income taxes.” 
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“Work incentives of wage earners are 
not materially influenced by taxes.” ~ 

“Industrial incentives are not much gf- 
fected by property taxes.” 

“Capital expansion and the level of busi- 
ness operations have not been appreciably 
affected by pay-roll taxes at recent rates.” 

“Proposals to replace most sales taxes 
and certain other taxes with higher income 
taxes are not well founded.” 

The author is of the opinion that “the 
encroachment of taxes on incentives is pri- 
marily an income tax problem.” He pro- 
poses the “integration of Federal corgo- 
rate and personal income taxes.” Individ- 
uals receiving corporate dividends would 
not be required to pay a second normal tax 
on income that had-already been subject to 
an equivalent corporation tax, though they 
would be subject to surtaxes on dividends 
if they fell in the surtax brackets. He fur- 


ther advocates the gradual reduction of the 


corporate rate from 38 per cent to about 
10 per cent, as the emgencies of the reve- 
nue situation permit, and the adoption of 
less restrictive and more equitable policies 
with respect to depreciation, inventories, 
losses, accumulation of surplus, and rates 
of taxes. 

While admitting the need for improving 
or reforming all of our important taxes, 
the revenue necessities of our several areas 
of government are such that it is unwise to 
eliminate or reduce greatly any one of them 
until expenditures, present and prospective, 
are substantially reduced. 


“Tf social security and other claims on - 


general revenues are permitted to expand 
sharply, the pressure for revenues is likely 
to be so persistent as virtually to eliminate 
effective reform of the Federal tax struc- 
ture.... The important problem is whether 
the proposed extention of coverage [e.g., 
the President’s compulsory health program | 
can be financed, along with other prospec- 
tive Federal activities, without carrying us 
perilously near cr even beyond the peace- 
time limit of taxable capacity.” 

This book was published before the re- 
cent outbreak of war in Korea. | 

Roy G. BLAKEY 
University of. California 
Los Angeles 
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HUBBARD, JosHuA C. Creation of Income 
oy Taxation. Pp. xı, 239. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1950. 
$4.00. 

Among the many important ideas asso- 
ciated with the name of the late Lord 
Keynes, none has probably had a greater 
impact on public policy than his view that 
government spending, taxing, and borrow- 
ing are most important weapons against 
chronic unemployment. Although it has 
be2n generally recognized by Keynesians 
that a budget deficit is not a necesary re- 
quirement for income creation by fiscal 
policy, few of them have attempted to ana- 
lyze In any detail the conditions under 
which tax-financed, as contrasted with defi- 
cit-fnanced, expenditures can raise levels 
of income and employment. In undertak- 
ing this task in Creation of Income by Tax- 
ation, Professor Hubbard has made an im- 
portant contribution to a neglected aspect 
of the theory of income determination. 

The proposition that income can be 
created by taxation may strike the average 
reader as paradoxical, but its demonstration 
under certain limiting assumptions is a 
relatively easy exercise in Keynesian eco- 
nomics, Simply stated, the argument is de- 
veloped by Professor Hubbard in chapters 
Tif and IV along the following lines. First 
it is demonstrated that an increase in taxes 
(1) is likely to cause saving to fall more 
than consumption, and (2) is likely to re- 
sult in less of a decline in profitable invest- 
ment opportunities than in saving. Then, 
assuming that the government spends all 
of its receipts and that the banking system 
can and will expand the money supply in 
th= face of a demand for investment funds 
which cannot be satisfied out of current 
savings, it can be shown that, under condi- 
tions of less than full employment, income 
after the imposition of the tax will exceed 
income before its imposition by the amount 
of the new funds created by the banking 
system, This, however, is only the initial 
income increment; to arrive at the ultimate 
income-creating potentialities of a new tax- 
firanced outlay, it is necessary also to take 
inzo account the so-called multiplier effects. 
This Professor Hubbard does with consid- 
erable skill and some originality. In suc- 
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ceeding chapters the limiting assumptions 
are removed as the analysis is broadened 
and brought closer to reality. 

Although the nonprofessional reader will 
find the first six chapters of Professor Hub- 
bard’s book hard reading, he will have 
much less difficulty in following the author’s 
reasoning in the last three where he under- 
takes to evaluate various types of monetary 
and fiscal programs as well as certain gen- 
erally accepted maxims of public finance. 
Nor is he likely to disagree with Professor 
Hubbard’s pclicy conclusions. What is 
needed, in the author’s opinion, is an in- 
tegrated policy which combines the best 
features of each of the specific programs. 
Deficit spending is accepted as the basic 
element of any short-run program designed 
to raise income, but the method of taxation 
is held to provide a better long-run solu- 
tion to the problem of chronic unemploy- 
ment. 

E. GORDON Kerr 

University of Pennsylvania 


Fiicu, Lyte C. Taxing Mumicipal Bond- 


Income. Pp. xi, 161. Berkeley and Los 

Angeles: University of California Press, 

1950. $2.50. i 

This re-examination of the tax-exempt 
security issue accepts as given facts the 
political realties that have stymied Con- 
gressional action in this area. It concen- 
trates on ways and means of compromise. 

Part One presents a quantitative meas- 


urement of yield differentials on taxable 


` and nontaxable bonds. The author reveals 
the relationship between submarginal, su- 
pramarginal, and marginal bondholders, the 
last being the ones for whom interest lost 
in choosing tax exempts equals tax saved. 
He examines the substantial complications 
arising where bonds are sold at a premium 
or discount and wkere bonds have been pur- 
chased from original owners. 

Part Two deals with the major objections 
to the present form of exemptions and 
-s nds the major villain in the piece the dif- 
ferential “subsidy” allowed to supramargi- 
nal owners. The case against “subsidy” 
z0 state and local governments is found un- 
convincing among other reasons because 
state and local tax alternatives are less at- 
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tractive than federal. State and local gov- 


‘ernments would gain something—perhaps 


even a fair quid pro guo—tfrom reciprocal 
permission to tax federal bonds but the re- 
lief would be confined to the income-tax 
states. 

Part Three analyzes the technical prob- . 
lems involved in a compromise solution 
that would allow state and local govern- 
ments the benefit of low-interest borrowing, 
tax supramarginal holders of bonds on the 
subsidy element in their incomes, and com- 
pensate marginal and submarginal holders 
for undue losses realized in the sale of 
‘bonds before redemption. This will prob- 
ably impress the semi-initiated as an im- 
possible objective but the author thinks it 
could be achieved without undue complica- 
tion in administration. He submits some 
plausible formulae for this purpose and sug- 
gests that the Treasury would provide tax- 
payers with tables to facilitate computation. 
The author also entertains several other 
compromise proposals more or less favor- 
ably. 

The work, though hard and involved 
reading, is commendable for its objectivity 
and scholarship. Unfortunately included 
in the political realities of our present sit- 
uation is the fact that so involved a com- 
promise, or one that at least appears to be 
such, is not very salable to Congress. The 
reviewer also finds the condonation of pres- 
ent highly capricious tax-exemption aid to 
the states unconvincing. It ignores, for 
instance, the unneutrality introduced into 
the contest between public and private own- 
ership of utilities. But the work is a first- 
rate contribution, and deserves particular 
attention from the Treasury research staff 
who must sooner or:later cast about for a 
strategy to break the tax-exempt security 
Impasse. 

Harotp M. GROVES 

University of Wisconsin 


TIMMERMAN, W. A. Railway Expenditure 
and the Volume of Traffic. Pp. xi, 69. 
New York: Manhattan Publishing Co., 
1950. $4.00. l 
This little volume is the summary and 


conclusions of a study, made by the author, 
of cost behavior on the South African Rail- 
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ways. The study challenges the claims of 
railway operators and a number. of trans- 
‘portation economists that a large portion 
of railway costs are fixed charges and that 
these costs are largely independent of the 
volume of traffic. Because of the large 
fixed cost and small variable cost factors, 
many rates were made on commodities 
which could not bear high charges at very 
low levels. These rates were defended on 
the ground that they were justified if they 
covered the relatively small variable ex- 
penses. 

The author undertook to study the cost 
accounts of the South African Railways and 
to dissect them with knowledge gaired 
from other commercial, industrial, and 
transportation accounting systems used in 
other countries. Expenditures had to be 
analyzed and traced to discover any gx- 
traneous influences which affected the costs 
apart from differences in the volume of 
traffic. 

The data-and technique employed by the 
author in this process are not contained in 
the volume, but he offers to make these 
data available upon application to the 
author at the University of Pretoria, or to 
the Librarian of the South African Rail- 
ways at Johannesburg, Union of South 
Africa. 

His analysis leads him to conclude that 
in the short run, constant railway costs do 
not constitute about two-thirds of tctal 
costs, as a number of transportation econo- 
mists have stated, but only about one-third 
of the total costs. In the long run, con- 
stant or fixed costs are appreciably Jess 
than two-thirds of total costs. He finds 
that in the short run many so-called fixed 
costs, such as maintenance of way, are not 
entirely fixed, but vary to some degree 
with volume of traffic. Variable costs were 
found for a representative year to repre- 
sent 83 per cent of total costs, and constant 
costs amounted to only 17 per cent. If 
items such as depreciation, interest, pen- 
sion payments, and miscellaneous factors 
of fixed cost are assumed to be absolutely 
fixed, he concludes that fixed charges in- 
cluding the fixed element in constant costs 
are less than 50 per cent of total costs. 

His studies lead him to conclude that 
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over the long run, all expenditures become 
closely related to volume of traffic. They 
tend to vary in direct proportion to traffic 
valume, and give little indication of being 
constant. Over a long period, constant 
costs tend to become variable. 

During the developmental stages of a 
railway, when its capacity exceeds the 
available traffic, the unit cost of transport- 
ing additional traffic tends to be smaller 
than the average unit cost of transporta- 
tion. Under such conditions, low rates on 
commodities which cannot bear rates as 
hizh as-average costs are justified. As the 
vclume of traffic transported approaches 
the capacity for which the railroad was 
built, additional units of traffic are trans- 
ported at gradually increasing unit costs, 
because marginal cost increases owing to 
diminishing returns to the variable factors. 
Eventually marginal cost will equal average 
unit cost. Here the railroad is utilized at 
maximum efficiency. 

When the volume, of traffic exceeds this 
optimum amount, facilities are overloaded 
ard overworked, overtime must be worked 
at penalty rates, and both constant and 
veriable expenses rise. 

New facilities and increased capacity re- 
quire additional capital investment. Mar- 
ginal cost again decreases substantially be- 
ceuse of the constant cost resulting from 
tke increased investment. Gradually, as 
expansion proceeds, marginal cost ap- 


proaches average unit cost, until again they - 


coincide. 

When the facilities of a railway are fully 
utilized, average unit costs are inclined 
to equal constant costs and to be nearly 
uniform over a wide range of traffic densi- 
ties, and the “costs of handling additional 
increments of traffic are not likely to be 
much below the average costs.” When 
railroads reach a “ mature stage of devel- 
opment costs vary proportionately to the 
volume of traffic.” 

It is to the advantage of railways, there- 


fore, to increase traffic until the last incre- o 


ment brings in revenue equal to the cost 
of transporting it, or until marginal cost 
equals marginal revenue. This will maxi- 
mize revenue, but only when such traffic is 
aitracted to utilize excess capacity. 
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The policy of charging what the traffic 
will bear should not ke practiced after the 


volume of traffic reaches the capacity for - 


which the railroad is constructed. “Each 
-mit of traffic should pay its full share of 
costs, otherwise the commodities enjoying 
zhe lower rates are transported at the ex- 
ense of other commodities which bear 
- cheir full share of costs as well as the def- 
cit due to carrying other articles below full 
cost. Rates beyand this point of traffic 
volume should be uniform except as differ- 
ences in rates are justified by differences 
:n cost of transportation due to differences 
:n density, bulk; volume of shipments, and 
other cost factors. 

Since the trend in rate making is defi- 
nitely in the direction of attaching more 
:mportance to:cost, Mr. Timmerman’s find- 
‘ngs are interesting and significant. His 
conclusions shoulc be tested by the data 
available for larger railway systems, such 
as those of the United States and Great 
Britain. 

He is familiar with and quotes the 
studies of some of the older American and 
British transportation economists, including 
Ripley, J. M. Clark, Acworth, Wellington 
and Webb, and some more recent ones in- 
cluding Healy and Ashton. He does not 
appear to be so well acquainted with the 
work of other American students of this 
phase of transportation economics, such as 
Locklin, or with the work done by Ford K. 
edwards and his associates in the Section 
of Cost Finding of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The volume is one which should be read 
by every student of transportation eco- 
nomics. 

`G. Lroyp WILSON 
University of Pennsylvania 


Fam, Marvin L., and Ernest W. WL- 
LIAMS, JR. Economics of Transporta- 
tion. Pp. x, 757. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1959.- $5.50. 


The underlying assumption in this book 
ig that the study of the economics of trans- 
portation should deal primarily with the 
function of transportation in the economic 
eystem. Though the authors are concerned 
with government regulation and its ramifi- 
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cations, they are even more concerned with 
its impact on the national economy. They 
therefore concentrate their attention on the 
contribution of transportation to the evolu- 
tion of the modern economic and social 
order, che nature of the demand for and 
supply of transportation, the development 
of transport facilities, services, and rate 
structures in response to economic and gov- 
ernmental influences, and the considerations 
involved in the evolution of an integrated 
transportation service. 

The book is divided into five parts, as 
follows: I, “Economics of Transportation 
Development”; IL “Economics of Trans- 
portation Service’; III, “Economics of 
Transportation Rates”; IV, “Economics of 
Transportation Regulation”; V, “Problems 
of Transportation Policy.” 

During the course of their elaborate 
work the ‘authors express their judgments 
on the many controversial issues that nec- 
essarily arise. They believe that compe- 
tion is of vital importance in ensuring 
technical advance, adequate service, and 
low rates, though the danger of occasional 
destructive competition should be guarded 
against by vesting in the regulatory au- 
thority power over minimum rates, In 
view of the present state of intercarrier and 
market competition a relaxation of govern- 
ment control of rate levels would be logi- 
cal. They would encourage railroad con- 
solidation; indeed, they think that any 
agency of transportation should be allowed 
to acquire a carrier of any other type if it 
can show that such acquisition would lead 
to economy in service. They would like to 
see subsidies to transportation agencies 
eliminated through a system of user 
charges, though they recognize the political 
difficulties involved. They oppose public 


. enterprise in direct competition with pri- 


vate carrier operation, except a8 an emer- 
gency or experimental matter. They are 
convinced that the present Jaw governing 
railroad labor relations needs revision; 
there are substantial impediments to eff- 
ciency in railway service arising out of 
labor relationships. They favor the com- 
plete reorganization within the Federal 
government of its promotional and regula- 
tory functions; the potentialities of im- 
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proved technology are not being realized 
because of institutional and administrative 
shortcomings. ‘The matter is complicated, 
but somehow or other we must develop an 
integrated system of transportation within 
which each mode of transportation under 
private operation will realize its inherent 
advantages with respect to economy and 
fitness. 

The book is well organized, well written, 
and well documented; and the treatment is 
judicial. -That it will be widely employed 
as a textbook may be safely predicted. 

Error JONES’ 

Stanford University 


Emmet, Boris, and Joux E. Jeuck. Cata- 
logues and Counters: A History of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company. Pp. xix, 788. 
Chicago: University of Chicago’ Press, 
1950. $7.50, 

This is a history of a national institution 
that has been steadily growing for over 
sixty years. Its mail-order catalogues and 
its chain of stores have brought the institu- 
tion into the lives of an amazingly large 
group. Younger than Montgomery Ward 
and Company by fourteen years, it has out- 
stripped that competitor in sales and in 
popular imagination. - 

. R. W.-Sears was the founder of the busi- 

ness back in 1886 when he began to sell 

watches through station agents. Roebuck 
was a watch repairer and a less imaginative 
co-worker who suffered from 111 health; on 
retiring he agreed to leave his name with 
the firm. The first period, 1886-1908, was 

dominated by Sears, the second, 1908-25, 

by Julius Rosenwald, and the third by 

General Robert E. Wood. Sears was the 

merchandise promoter, Rosenwald the or- 

ganizer, and Wood the broad-gauge mer- 

chant. i 
During the period up to 1925 the com- 

pany relied upon the mail-order business, 

particularly directed to rural parts. Sears 
himself had a fine appreciation of the 
farmer’s needs and attitudes. He played 
upon his hunger for bargains and his sus- 
picion of big business. During the period 
beginning in 1925, the ambition of the 
company has turned increasingly to the de- 
velopment of a store business in which 
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farmer ‘and townsman could buy some 
wares and order others by catalogue. Dur- 
ing this period the townsman has become 
increasingly important, though every effort 
has been to hold the farmer’s trade and to 
increase his welfare and prosperity. Up to 
i925 it was catalogues that counted, and 
since 1925 it has been, increasingly, count- 
ers. The title has been well chosen. 

The cardinal policy has been low price 
and large volume. A medium quality of 
wares has. been brought to the attention of 
the middle class and workers by catalogues 
and other forms of advertising. There is 
one price, refunding, and guaranty of mer- 
chandise. 

The topics emphasized in this account 
are retailing, competition, personnel, ad- 
ministration, procurement of merchandise, 
and finance, probably in that order of de- 
clining importance. On the whole the book 
will be of greatest service to students of 
merchandising. 

One of the authors was a‘former Sears 
executive, and the other is a professor at 
the University of Chicago who is primarily 
interested in marketing and industrial re- 
ations. .A committee of six professors 
supervised the compilation and writing. 

The authors bring out. some of the trick- 
eries of the Sears regime. Goods were 
shipped to fictitious persons and then the 
local agent was invited to take them over 
at a reduced rate and at a considerable 
profit to himself (p. 25). Discontinued 
lines of watches were bought up and sold 
as such, while the manufacturer. was se- 
cretly induced to continue to manufacture 
them (p. 29). Stock was taken in a Roch- 
ester (Minn.) camera concern and the 
product sold to rival the Eastman concern 
m Rochester (N. Y.). Sears sold his busi- 
hess and agreed to ketp out of the watch 
business for three years but re-entered 
under the name of a former bookkeeper (p. 
33). A subsidiary company was founded 
to hold stocks of manufacturing companies 
not permitted to the parent company (p. 
55). Such trickeries were the common 
practice of the day and have helped dis- 
credit business in the eyes of American 
citizens. 

At times the authors display an un- 
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friendly attitude to the company the his- 
tory of which they are unfolding. I gather 
this not from candid revelations but from 
slanted expressions. “Sears managed to 
give his product the ring of authenticity, 
no matter wha: he himself may have felt” 
(p. 43). In 1906 three quarters of the net 
worth of the company was “embalmed in 
the asset good-will” (p. 55). Word-of- 
mouth advertising was promoted by anec- 


dotes, skits, and the like, some of which ' 


were risqué and some lewd (p. 646). 

The broader. aspect of the work is that 
the company learned to provide good wares 
for the masses. It helped deal a heavy 
blow to wholesalers and encouraged its 
farmer customers to sell over the heads 
of town retailers directly to consumers. 
Everywhere it outrivaled the small, ineff- 
cient retailer. It induced many small man- 
ufacturers to accept a position of depend- 
ence as suppliers of goods sold under Sears 
brand names instead of proudly putting 
cut their own wares under their own names. 
For example, the old-time Collins axe has 
become the Sears Craftsman. The cata- 
logue of Sears has become more read and 
more appreciated than the Holy Bible. 

It would be hard to find another volume 
so large, so packed with statistics and hard 
facts, that is at the same time so readable. 
Somehow, however, the authors always ap- 
pear to'be looking in from the outside 
rather than looking cut from the inside. 
They are examining things already accom- 
plished and decisions made. The essence 
of the management appears to be the cen- 
tral formulation of policies and then the 
local execution of those policies by em- 
ployees said to be of a rather mediocre 
quality. 

N. S. B. Gras 

Harvard University 


SWEENEY, FRANK. The Changing Forest 
Situation: A Study of Conservation on 
State and Private Forest Lands. Pp 52. 
New York: American Enterprise Asso- 
ciation (National Economic Problems 
Series No. 435), 1950. 50 cents. 
Students of forest conservation, and of 

resources in general, will welcome this suc- 

cinct report. The booklet directs attention 
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to the status of the forest industry and 
resources, and to prospects as indicated by 
recent trends. 

The author accepts, with some reserva- 
tions, the United States Forest Service re- 
appraisal of the nation’s forest resources 
(1944), and adds valuable data regarding 
more recent developments. The thesis that 
the lumber industry is passing from a cut- 
out-and-get-out stage to one of sustained- 
yield production is clearly presented, 


` though it is not easy for the reader to be 


sure of the transition point which the in- 
dustry as a whole has reached. 

This report differs from the conclusions 
of the United States Forest Service mainly 
in the projection of trends and in policies 
based thereon. Depletion of old growth 
and technological changes in the industry 
now make the growing of trees for wood 
products a profitable venture, it is argued; 
and aS a consequence private’ business, 
backed by local and state governments, can 
stabilize production at high levels—no ad- 
ditional Federal aid or contròl is needed. 

This challenge to those who would en- 


large Federal participation in the forest- 


products industry will be welcomed as a 
contribution toward a well-balanced view 
of a debatable issue. On the other hand, 
the resource generalist must regret the fail- 
ure to take account of the multiple services 
of forests and forest lands and the region 
distribution of these services. An analysis 
limited in the main to the forest-products 
industry and to the national balance sheet 
of forest growth and depletion must of 
necessity be a partial view of forest con- 
servation. On the other hand, a more com- 
prehensive, time-consuming study would 
not have provided this prompt report on 
“the changing forest situation” in 1949—50. 
J. RUSSELL WHITAKER 
Peabody College for Teachers 


ScHULTz, THEopORE W. Production and 
Welfare of Agriculture. Pp. xi, 225. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1949. 
$3.50. 

With this small but meaty book Profes- 
sor Schultz adds another element to the 
structure of his system of thought on agri- 
cultural policy. It is a workshop in which 
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one can watch a master of statecraft grasp 
the solid core of the subject of agricultural 
policy, remove all merely interesting but 
ephemeral matter, and test its proper 
treatment. While the book deals with one 
of the central themes of modern society 
and a highly controversial political issue, 
it does not offer patent solutions, but clari- 
fies objectives. Having defined the social 
and political ends of agricultural policy, it 
explores the most appropriate economic 


strategy toward abundance of food and the ` 


well-being of farm people. 

Parts I and II appear to this reviewer to 
be the most valuable and constructive ele- 
ments of the book. Part I is devoted to a 
critical analysis of greater economic effi- 
ciency of agriculture and greater economic 
equality among farmers and between farm- 
ers and nonfarmers as policy objectives. 
It leads up to a segregation of two prob- 
lems: improvement in the allocation of re- 
sources for the long run, and improvement 
in the distribution of personal income. In 
this context, ‘equality for agriculture” is 
reinterpreted and reaffirmed as a sensible 
policy goal. The functions of income are 

“tested in relation to the efficient utilization 
of resources and as a social differential. 
Another chapter evaluates the family farm 
as a policy goal and appraises its perform- 
ance. 

Part II deals with relative efficiency, eco- 
nomic stability, and progress. 
ing the popular view that the agriculture 
of the United States is peerless in its eff- 
ciency, the author demonstrates the ex- 
treme regional differences in value of prod- 
uct per man-year, which in Pacific states 
is three times as high as it is in the South. 
He shows that American manufacturing in- 
dustries produce two to four times as much 
value added per worker as American agri- 
culture does. He demonstrates that inter- 
nationally American agriculture has an 
average productivity per man which is only 
25 per cent of that of, for instance, New 
Zealand. From these comparisons he zon- 
cludes that in spite of remarkable progress, 
there is still an enormous waste of re- 
sources in farming in the United States. 
Moving more people out of agriculture and 
more capital in would improve the combi- 


_ to fulfill its functions effectively. 


Contradict-_ 
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nation of resources to the point where 
“four million family farms (instead of six) 
might well be more than enough to satisfy 
the demand for farm products.” 

Another chapter shows the remarkable 
stability of the aggregate agricultural out- 
put and even greater stability of agricul- 
tural production efforts in the midst of 
an otherwise unstable economy. Professor 
Schultz states his belief that as long as 
farm income is not made steadier and the 
inequality in income among farm families 
is not reduced, the pricing system will not 
be permitted politically and institutionally 
The 
chief policy objectives, he believes, should 
concern the development of an efficient 
pricing system that will allocate production 
efforts and channel farm products to con- 
sumers, He considers the use of the pric- 
ing system, particularly in the present form 
of support prices, as an inappropriate means 
for improving personal distribution of in- 
come among families or for stabilizing it 
over any length of time. 

Lessening the instability of farm income 
eppears to the author as a worthy objec- 
tive, but underwriting prices by govern- 
ment leads, in his view, to instability of 
agricultural production and thereby to pro- 
duction controls, which are an inappropri- 
ate means by which to combat business 
depressions or the impacts of war on agri- 
culture. Professor Schultz suggests income 
transfers to agriculture when the aggregate 
demand for food is depressed, and in gen- 
eral contracyclical measures which avoid 
overproduction .and clogging of the chan- 
nels of domestic and foreign trade. 

In another chapter the conditions neces- 
sary for economic progress are analyzed, 
with the chief emphasis on transfer of labor 
from agriculture to industry, and compen- 
satory income payment to farmers when 
mass unemployment occurs. Compensa- 
tory income payment to farmers would act 
as contracyclical, would go chiefly to low- 
income families, would not curtail produc- 
tion, and would not distort relative prices. 

Part ITI deals with the changes in the 
American economic structure, the highly 
beneficial effects of high employment upon 
costs in agriculture, capital rationing, and 
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farm tenancy. It is not possible in the 
limited space afforded by a review to enter 
into detailed debate with the author. That 
the book is full of points of challenging 
dedate is one of its great qualities. Suffice 
it to say that this reviewer finds room for 
considerable argument in the case of Pro- 
fessor Schultz’s very critical appraisal of 
capital rationing. 

In a chapter on economic effects of ag- 
ricultural programs and spot and future 
prices as production guides, the price mech- 
anism is critically reviewed, and price vari- 
ation defined as a source of uncertainty and 
one of the principal causes of malallocetion 
of resources. The last chapter in Part II 
critically reviews the Brannan approach to 
farm prices. Part IV deals with food and 
agriculture as an element in international 
economic relations. 

While this book is far from dissolving 
all major uncertainties and in fact points 
out new areas where knowledge is ex- 
tremely scanty, ity belongs, together with 
the author’s earlier volume Agriculture in 
an Unstable Economy, on the priority shelf 
for any graduate seminar in economic pol- 
icy or agricultural policy. It is up to date 
in its economic theory, challenging and 
thought-provoking in its strategy; it con- 
tains a great number of tables with the 
pertinent facts on the economic structure 
and the comparative functional perform- 
ance of agriculture within the modern econ- 
omy; and it uncompromisingly lays open 
ths main weaknesses of American agricul- 
tural policy over the last twenty years. 

One of the formal shortcomings of the 
book is the insufficient integration of the 
original material. which consisted of a num- 
ber of articles which the author had pub- 
lished in scientific journals. Chapter 6 of 
Pert I is hardly integrated at all. 

In view of tke scarcity of this kind of 
analysis and the importance of the subject, 
na one interested in economics or agri- 
cultural policy can afford not to read Pro- 
fessor Schultz’s book. KARL BRANDT 

Stanford University 


Pextorr, Harvey S. Puerto Rico's Eco- 
nomic Future: A Study in Planned De- 
velopment. Pp xviii, 435. Chicago: 
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University of -Chicago Press, -1950. 

$4.75. 

This book- is a mixture of description and 
prescription. The first portion describes 
Puerto Rico’s economic and social ills; the 
remainder prescribes remedies for them. 
Professor Perloff made his study at the 
request of the University of Puerto Rico, 
and his monograph may well be called 
semiofficial. Its foreword was written by 
the Chancellor. of the University of Puerto 
Rico, and its jacket contains glowing “pre- 
publication comments” by Governor Luis 
Muñoz Marin, former Governor Rexford 
Tugwell, and others closely connected with 
the Puerto Rican scene. On the whole, 
these tributes are well deserved. 

The book is divided into four parts, 
which embrace 21 chapters. Part I is en- 
titled Historical Background; it condenses 
into 41 pages the history of Puerto Rico 
from its dicovery by the second Columbus 
expedition to the present day. Then, in 
Part II, comes a detailed description and 
analysis of the Puerto Rican economy. 


Separate chapters are devoted to agricul- 


ture, manufacturing and handicraft indus- 
tries, external trade, and patterns of em- 
ployment and wages. 

Professor Perloff’s description of eco- 
nomic conditions emphasizes the difficulties 
that have been pointed out by virtually 
every student of Puerto Rican affairs— 
stagnant agriculture, underdeveloped in- 
dustry, lack of technical skills, and, above 
all else, too many people. The birth rate 
is amazingly high, the death rate is ex- 
tremely low, and as a result the island 
is dangerously overpopulated and likely to 
become more so in the near future. 

The author is so concerned about the in- 
crease in population that he devotes the 
entire third part of the book to an analysis 
of the problem, together with proposed so- 
lutions. His principal suggestion, of course, 
is for birth control, but he readily admits 
that such a change in the habits of the 
Puerto Rican people would not be easily 
accomplished. 

In Part IV, which is the longest section 
of the book, Professor Perloff makes de- 
tailed recommendations for the betterment 
of Puerto Rico’s economic life. These 
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chapters are the jusification for the vol- 
ume’s subtitle: A Study in Planned Devel- 
opment. As might be expected, the author’s 
suggestions involve a high degree of public 
control over every aspect of the island’s 
economic life. The reader may well be 
tempted to ask whether Puerto Rico’s 
traditionally graft-ridden government can 
safely be trusted with such broad author- 
ity, but he will not find the answer in this 
volume. Professor Perloff seems to assume 
that a sound economic plan will automati- 
cally produce good results, without regard 
to the quality of the public administration. 

Despite this weakness—and, in the re- 
viewer's opinion, it ig a serious weakness— 
Puerto Rico’s Economic Future is un- 
doubtedly an excellent book. It bears evi- 
. dence of careful research, thoughtful anal- 
' ysis, and skillful writing. 

Austin F. MACDONALD 

University of California 
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Haw Ley, Amos H. Human Ecology: A 
Theory of Community Structures. Pp. 
xvi, 456. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1950. $5.00. 


Hawley started out to complete McKen- 
me’s work, which viewed human ecology 
as the study of “the spatial aspects of the 
symbiotic relations of human beings and 
human institutions.” He has, however, de- 
veloped what is essentially a new orienta- 
tion for human ecology which may make 
somewhat archaic most of the treatments 
by sociologists to date. For him human 
ecology is more than mere “distributive 
aspects of village and urban agglomerates.” 
This narrower interpretation “is incom- 
patible with the fundamental logic of eco- 
logical theory” (p. 69). 

His viewpoint is developed (Part I, 
“Ecology and Human Ecology”) in a sixty- 
five-page analysis of the relation of plant 
and animal, as well as human, organisms to 
the physical environment. All life is an 
“aggregate phenomenon” (p. 66), and all 
adaptation of organisms to environment is 
done “collectively in -organized unions of 
one kind or another” (p. 32), and not as 
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discrete units. Adjustment is “a commu- 
nal function” and organisms tend to form 
“functional units” in a given habitat. 
Hence the subject-of ecological inquiry is 
the community. (“a symbiotic-commensgalis- 
tic phenomenon” (p. 209)—the study of 
“the morphology of collective life in both 
its static and dynamic aspects” (p. 67). 
The unit of observation is “the aggregate 
which is either organized or in process of 
becoming organized” (p. 67). His en- 
deavor is to determine (a), the nature of 
community structure, (b) the types that 
appear in different habitats, and (c) the 
specific sequence of change in community 
development. 

Part II, “The Human Aggregate,” con- 
sisting of approximately a hundred pages, 
is devoted to an-excellent but, in the opin- 
ion of the reviewer, overelaborated treat- 
ment of population: its relation to habitat, . 
its growth, its composition, and its balance 
with respect to numbers and resources and 
numbers and organization. The examina- 
tion of balance especially is a distinct con- 
tribution in that it brings together the best 
theory on the subject. Part II, on “Eco- 
logical Organization,” is concerned with dif- 
ferentiation and organization (“the fabric 


.of dependencies”), community structure, 


and the spatial aspects of ecological organ- 
ization. This is a revision of standard con- 
cepts in the light of recent findings. The 
signal contribution in this part, and some- 
thing not found at all or only incidentally 
referred to in other standard treatments to 
date, is his presentation of the temporal 
aspects ot ecological organization—the 
physical, physiological, and functional 
rhythms, the tempo or rates of recurrence 
of ecological phenomena, and the timing 
of adjustments. Part- IV; “Change and 
Development,” introduces a somewhat 
unique definition of change: “any irreversi- 
ble or nonrepetitive alteration of an exist- 
ing pattern of relationships.” Here are 
treated mobility and the patterns of change, 
namely expansion, conversion, and contrac- 
tion. 

-Hawley, in confining himself to commu- 
nity structure and structural dynamics, 
would be the first to admit that he did not 
have a complete treatment of community 
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theory. He himself states (p. 73) that he 
has not concerned himself with the psycho- 
logical and moral factors—sentiments, 
value systems, and other ideational con- 
structs that are inextricably interwoven 


with the development and organization of © 


the community. There is almost no refer- 
ence to community institutions; in fact, 
only a few sentences referring to some good 
work Hawley has done himself along this 
line. 

Within its imposed limitations this is a 
ripe, carefully develcped, original, and sub- 
stantial analysis. It is well documented 
and has an adequate, usable index. 

J. O. HERTZLER 

University of Nebraska 


HavicHurst, Rosert J., and Hipa TABA. 
Adolescent Character and Personality, 
Pp. x, 315. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1949. $4.06. 

For many years, the reviewer of this vol- 
ume has contended that a comprehensive 
study showing how young people come to 
be what they are’ could be a research proj- 
ect of major importance to our contempo- 
rary society. Such a project, adequately 
financed and achievsd, national in scope, 
and realistic in approach, might contribute 
findings as significant as the discovery of 
grevity or the atom bomb. At any rate, 
here is a step in such a direction, a study 
made in a midwestern town with a popula- 
tion of between 5,000 ard 10,000 people, 
with all youths who were sixteen years old 
in 1942 included in the study. 

What is more, the word “character” is 


accepted. A generation ago, and especially, 


during the depression decade, the term al- 
mest dropped out of scientific usage. Here 
it is the central theme of an organized in- 
quiry, made by representatives of various 
sclances cooperating with the Committee 
on Human Development of the University 
of Chicago. Furthermore, it is used here 
in the sense of mora_ character, as “a com- 
posite of moral traits.” The traits selected 
as representative are honesty, responsi- 
bility, loyalty, moral courage, and friendli- 
ness. 

_ The procedure followed is first the state- 
ment and testing of hypotheses, based on 
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the influences of various factors, such as 
the community, the social class, the school 
adjustment, the church membership and 
participation, adults other than parents, 
moral beliefs, and values. What, the study 
asks, is the importance of such factors in 
the formation of the character of the ado- 
lescents in Prairie City, the name given to 
the town studied? First, the hypotheses 
are stated; then the facts are marshaled; 
and finally the conclusions are presented. 

The next step is an analysis of 94 ado- 
lescents for the identification of person- 
ality types, five of which are presented. 
They are. the self-directive, the adaptive, 
the submissive, the defiant, and the unad- 
justed. This classification is made with 
particular reference to character traits 
(“character is that part of personality 
which is most subject to social approval,” 
p. 3). ‘ 

Of the many valuable conclusions pre- 
sented, two may be selected as peculiarly 
significant: (1) “All the, evidence „from 
both group studies arid the studies of indi- 
viduals point to the strategic importance of 
the school in the lives of the adolescents of 
Prairie City. The school, for certain indi- 
viduals at least, makes up for shortcomings 
in other areas of the social environment” 
(p. 181), (2) “Character develops differ- 
ently in boys and girls of different person- 
ality types; it is influenced by a different 
set of causative factors and by a different 
set of learning experiences” (p. 182). 

The last section of the book is devoted 
to an analysis of the methods used in the 
study of character and personality. Much 
of this is a restatement of the methodology 
utilized by the Lloyd Warner group and 
has been presented in previous publica- 
tions; but“it is here shown in its adaption 
to the specific problems investigated. 

This is a highly valuable study, realistic 
yet imaginative. -It follows the facts re- 
vealed by inquiry, yet shows a mastery of 
them in their presentation. Although more 
than a dozen students contributed to its 
contents, the material is organized into an 
effective unity. It is a book which every- 
one who deals with adolescents should read 
and ponder. James H. S. Bossarp 

University of Pennsylvania 
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BETTELHEM, Bruno. Love Is Not Enough. 
Pp. ix, 386. Glencoe, Il: The Free 
Press, 1950. $4.50. 


The University of Chicago Sonia Shank- 
man Orthogenic School is one of the few 
institutions in this country offering resi- 
dent treatment for children (age 6-12) 
with serious emotional problems. This 
book, one of a series of publications from 
the Orthogenic School, describes in detail 
the day-to-day life at the school and the 
therapeutic meaning it has for the chil- 
dren in residence. 

The concept of the child’s’ personality 
difficulty presented in this book is that he 
has never had a sufficiently satisfying life 
experience to form an adequately organized 
personality with which to face the world. 
The School offers to the child a setting 
where as many as possible of his needs 
can be met and from which the child can 
gain a more satisfying view of the world 
about him. This then serves as a frame of 
reference for the child to use toward a 
unification of his personality. To imple- 
ment this the School provides a “total” 
treatment program which utilizes as much 
as possible every aspect of the child’s daily 
life therapeutically. 

Although the treatment philosophy is 
based primarily on psychoanalytic princi- 
ples it is not carried out in classical fash- 
ion, that is, in specially assigned hours 
with an analyst. Instead the bulk of 
therapy is done by counselors who are indi- 
viduals with backgrounds in anthropology, 
` psychology, sociology, or other fields who 
are specially trained to help these chiidren 
They act as participant observers of the 
children and are with them during the en- 
tire day, entering into all their activities. 


The relationship which the child jorms — 


with the counselor, often a very deep one, 
then enables the child very gradually to 
find a more satisfactory way of relating to 
others and to the world. Many examples 
are given in this book to show how the 
counselor works within the framework of 
this relationship for the benefit of the 
child in the actual living experience the 
child is having. The counselor’s work is, 
of course, carefully supervised by psycho- 
analysts. Much attention is also given to 
the dynamics of the group as it influences 
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the individual child. The skill, understand- 
ing, and great enthusiasm of the staff are 
very apparent throughout this book and 
the help given to the child is seemingly 
quite valid. It is unfortunate. that funds 
are not available for more adequate follow- 
ups, which are now done informally and 
indicate that 80 per cent of the children 
maintain their gains after leaving the 
school. 

It seems to this reviewer that one seri- 
ous defect in this way of working is the 
lack of recognition given to the fact that 
most of these children are members of a 
family unit (about two-thirds; the re- 
mainder are referred by social agencies). 
To be sure, the family is necessarily a dis- 


turbed one, but nevertheless it is a part of 


the ‘child’s most basic reality, and to it he 
ultimately returns. The author gives no 
indication in this publication at least as to 
how the ckild is reintegrated in the family 
at the end of his stay or what contact, if 
any, is maintained between child ‘and par- 
ents during the two years or longer that 
the child is in residence. One would wish 
that more attention, could have been paid 
in this book to this very important: as- 
pect of any pete work with chil- 
dren. 
PETER KNOWLTON 
Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic 
_ Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


REcKLESS, WALTER C, The Crime Prob- 
lem. Pp. xii, 537. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. $4.25. 

Tart, Donatp R. Criminology: A Cad- 
tural Interpretation. Pp. xii, 704. Rev. 
ed. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 
$5.50. 


It ‘is no disparagement to say that the 
numerous textbooks on criminology display 
highly individualistic tendencies with re- 
spect to the selection and arrangement of 
materials and to the matter of emphasis. 
The two volumes under present review are 
no exceptions to the observation. Profes- 
sor Reckless’ volume, “The Crime Prob- 
lem,” is an excellent supplement to his 

earher “Criminal Behavior,” though the 
general orientation of the second work is 
much the same as that found in the first. 
The dubious search for causes in the tradi- 
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tional way is abandoned, and crime and the 
criminal are studied in their setting with 
their accompanying motivations and cul- 
tural associations. In place of the concept 
of cause Reckless uses that of categorical 
risk, meaning thereby that certain situa- 
tions or traits involve high probability of 
arrest, conviction, and incarceration for 
persons in or with them, So be it. But 
the idea does not relieve one of the neces- 
sity of probing the risk to explain why it 
is so. If, for example, late adolescence is 
a risk, which it undoubtedly is, then there 
must be something unstabilizing to youth in 
modern urban culture; and such considera- 
tions come close to positing a causal ex- 
planation. What hes been thrust out the 
front door sneaks in at the rear. Making 
all allowances for the flimsy character of 
many causal explanations that have been 
made of the phenomena of crime, still one 
may say that utterly tc flout the attempt 
to find them is harcly good scientific pro- 
cedure. Perhaps the whole question is one 
of semantics. 

More important it is to note that this 
volume on The Crime Problem is packed 
with recent significant material on numer- 
ous aspects of criminal behavior.’ The sec- 
tion on “Crime as a Business” is especially 
illuminating, including fully documented ac- 
counts of organized crime, and of profes- 
sional and white collar criminals. Juvenile 
delinquency is treated under the caption of 
“Affiliated Problems’ along with prostitu- 
tion, alcoholism, drug addiction, gambling, 
and vagrancy—a somewhat incongruous as- 
sortment. Strangely lacking is any ade- 
quate discussion of psychiatric aspects, ex- 
cept as they are mentioned as etiological 
factors in ‘Affiliated Problems.” 

In the final section on “Control, Treat- 
ment, and Prevention,” the author follows 
the ‘usual sequence of activities from the 
police function to parole, with a conclud- 
ing appraisal of preventive work as it in- 
volves the family, school, and community. 
Especially significant is the chapter on 
‘The Short Term Offender” with a critical 
discussion of our dismal failure in the 
treatment of misdemeanants, and an indi- 
cation of more promising developments. A 
refreshing chapter cn the prisons places 
_the emphasis on ways by which these insti- 
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tutions are slowly being transformed into 
treatment centers by modern scientifi 
methods of rehabilitation. i 

All in all, this volumé gives the reader 
an up-to-date, realistic picture of criminal 
behavior and of modern ways of dealing 
effectively with it. Such a presentation is 
a far cry from the grandiose theorizing 
about crime that was wont to be made in 
former days. 

The volume by Professor Taft is a re- 
vision of an earlier work that bears the 
same title. The content and arrangement 
of materials are somewhat more orthodox 
in this volume than in the one by Reckless. 
That is, Taft begins with an introductory 
section that includes a critical survey of 
criminal statistics and a discussion of the 
history of criminological thought. There 
follow fifteen chapters on what may be 
termed the subjective and objective aspects 
of the crime problem, including personality 
traits, race, economic conditions, the news- 
papers, religion, alcoholism, and other cor- 
relative factors. These are all subsumed 
under the caption “The Explanation of 
Crime,” with the author avoiding the term 
cause, as does Reckless. However, Taft 
does come to grips with the causal con- 
cept, which he finds in the notion of cul- 
ture. His central thesis is that crime is 
mainly a cultural product. Not that this 
is taken in a unilateral sense, for it is rec- 
ognized that the genesis of crime in some 
instances may lie outside the influence of 
culture. This is a fitting acknowledgment 
of the complexities of the problem that is 
preferable to the theoretical nihilism of 
Reckless. 

Taft’s discussion of treatment falls into 
two parts: that of the adult and that of the 
juvenile offender. Voluminous recent evi- 
dence is presented concerning developments 
in these rapidly expanding fields. Time 
was when text books on penology had little 
other than negative and despairing criti- 
cisms to offer. These are still in order 


- with respect to some phases, but the over- 


all picture is decidedly more promising. 
Programs of crime prevention are discussed 
in three parts, including clinical work with 
the individual, the improvement of home 
and recreational opportunities, and experi- 
ments in community organization. But, if 
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crime is rooted in the culture, as the author 
contends, the effectiveness of such activi- 
ties would seem to be rather feeble. Rather 
the situation calls for some sort of moral 
revolution, the techniques for which the 
sociologist is scarcely able to prescribe. 
The volume concludes with an analogy 
between crime and war, suggesting that 
both types of disaster can best be met by 
an inquiry into the impersonal forces that 
engender them. There can scarcely be any 
objection to such a view. 
i ÅRTHUR Evans Woop 
University of Michigan 


PoLtLak, Orro. The Criminality of Women. 
Pp. xxi, 180. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1950. $3.50. 

The Criminality of Women is a study 
of the extent and the quality of female 
crime. It emphasizes the chronic com- 
plaint against the inadequacy of official 
criminal statistics, showing that they only 
partially reveal female criminality, Pollak 
shows this inadequacy for crimes against 
both person and property. He finds that 
with the exception of prostitution, there 
appears to be no crime in which the rela- 
tive participation of women far exceeds 
that of men. The specificity of female 
criminality relates to their victims, co- 
workers, opportunities, and role in the 
criminal division of labor. He also finds 
that male and female offenders differ in 
that the women show no great difference 
in criminality rate according to age and 
marital status. Woman, according to Pol- 
lak, is basically deceitful, and deception is 
the prominent characteristic of female as 
compared to male offenses. Does this 
mean that we men commit our crimes hon- 
estly and openly? 

As far as Pollak’s exposition of his data 
is concerned, one would take only minor 
exceptions. The objection to his use of sta- 
tistics is, however, a serious one, as he de- 
pends upon unevaluated secondary sources. 
Many of his tables, on the basis of “the 
principle of international statistical com- 
parisons,” are simply tabulations of abso- 
lute numbers; those tables showing rates 
never include a measure of significance of 
the differences between rates. For instance, 


Table 29 (published in Germany, 1899),. 
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offered as indicating the current status of 
“the correlation be:ween the extent of 
crime and civil status of the offenders,” 
shows no correlations. This table requires 
no elaboration, Pollak says, because it 
“speaks for itself.” He accepts commit- 
ment figures (Table 39) and the “arrest” 
figures of Unsform Crime Reports as es- 
tablishing rates. The work is statistically 
naive. 

In. his theory of female criminality, Pol- 
lak completely submerges himself in specu- 
lation. The “biological factor” accounting 
for woman’s criminality is penis envy (pp. 
126 f.). And, “the Continental literature 
suggests that thefts and, most of all, shop- 
lifting, arson, homicides, and resistance 
against public officials show a significant 
correlation between menstruation of the 
offender and the time at which the offense 
was committed” (p. 129) To assist our 
credulity, Pollak cites Lombroso’s 1893 re- 
port that 71 of 80 women arrested for re- 
sistance to public officials were menstruat-. 
ing at the time of the offense! He uses 
the same kind of “evidence” to substanti- 
ate his allegation that pregnancy and the 
menopause are directly causal in female 
crime. He also relies heavily upon ra- 
tionalism to support his speculations: it is 
only “natural” or “logical” (pp 140, 159, 
160), or “obvious” (p. 17), or “it cannot 
be denied” (p. 10), that woman’s genera- 
tive phases and sociél position “must” (pp. 
157-58) lead to crime. 

Pollak claims thet men “are basically 
afraid of women” (pp. 40, 149, 150) and 
have an “unconscious handicap” (p. 150) 
in understanding female criminality. Per- 
haps this book demonstrates this to be so. 
l FRANK E. HARTUNG 
Wayne University 


Bacon, SELDEN D. The Administration of 
Alcoholism Rehabilitation Programs. Pp. 
472 New Haven: Hillhouse Press (Dis- 
tributed by Quartarly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol), 1949. 50 cents. 


This 47-page document is divided into 
two main parts: (1) Background of the 
Problem, ang” (II) Administrative Aspects. 
The first part gives a review of certain 
aspects of alcoholism, an understanding of 
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which is prerequisite to administration of 
a rehabilitation program. It is estimated 
that 2.8 per cent of the total population is 
made up of chronic problem drinkers, :of 
whom 48 per cert are non-addicted chronic 
problem drinkers (social misfit drinkers, 
symptomatic drinkers, and pre-addicts), 32 
per cent are simple addicts, and 20 per 
cent are alcohol addicts with complica- 
tions. Different: therapies are required for 
these various sub-groups; nevertheless, an 
administrator will find that it is difficult to 
maintain a properly balanced program be- 
cause of a variety of social pressures, each 
emphasizing one aspect of the problem. 

Part IZ urges the administrator first to 
establish criteria of rehabilitation. The 
Connecticut Commission’s goal is “the re- 
turn of the individual—more acceptable to 
himself, increasingly independent and not 
using alcohol—tc the community in which 
he should be an acceptable member.” 
There follow discussions of the use of out- 
patient clinics, convalescent centers, and 
gereral hospital facilities, all of which are 
required for a complete program, as well 
as zhe cooperation of other social agencies. 
Special consideration is given to what the 
author believes to be the advisable and 
important role of Alcohalics Anonymous. 

All those interested m alcoholism will 
welcome this summary of ideas and experi- 
ence from a representative of a pioneering 
group. This reviewer, however, was dis- 
appointed that there was no discussion of 
two important policies: (1) the criteria for 
admission to the program; for example, 
must a “simple addict” be convinced that 
he has an alcoholic problem; and (2) the 
criteria for readmission. Without good 
policies on these matters, centers are likely 
to become convenient places for resting up 
between bouts. Many readers will prob- 
ably question, too, the emphasis on con- 
valescent centers as adjuncts to jails and 
missions, 

E. Dovuciass BURDICK 
University of Pennsylvania 


Marr, Georce F. (Ec.). Studies in Popu- 
lation. Proceedings of the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Population Association of 
America. Pp. viii, 169. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1949. $2.50. 
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This experiment of the Population Asso- 
ciation in publishing its proceedings suffers 
somewhat from having several papers ap- 
pear only in digest form, the full articles 
having been published elsewhere. However, 
it still contains much material of impor- 
tance to demographers—a series of papers 
on the tools of demographic research and 
a series dealing with problems facing re- 
search workers. There-is also much of in- 
terest to both specialist and nonspecialist. 

Paul H. Jacobson deals with total marital 
dissolutions in the United States, showing 
that in spite of our high divorce rate the 
combined death and divorce rates of to- 
day break fewer marriages than they did in 
1890. In 1890, 30 marriages per 1,000 
were broken by death of husband or wife, 
3 by divorce; in 1948, 19 by death and 12 
by divorce. 

In his paper on population and food re- 
sources, John D. Black is optimistic con- 
cerning the possibilities of what he calls the 
Western trading block’s ability to improve 
the arts to care for any predicted popula- 
tion increase. He considers the Malthusian 
countries of the Orient already on the 
verge of want and concludes that the total 
population of the earth will depend on the 
rate at which different countries reach a 
stage where the arts advance faster than 
population and standards of living begin 
to rise. 

Richard Bradfield, dealing with potential 
soil resources, feels that the possibilities of 
producing more food on existing farm Jands 
and of bringing other land areas into pro- 
duction offer hope for greater populations. 

Warren S. Thompson feels that these 
gentlemen are far too hopeful of what can 
be achieved by any practicable means to 
meet the food demands of prolific peoples. 
He states that perhaps three-fifths of the 
peoples of the earth are increasing almost 
up to the limit of their subsistence without 
any possibility of an immediate and con- 
comitant increase in their subsistence. The 
key to progress, he says, lies primarily not 
in the ability of nations to provide more 
food, but in the possibility of the masses 
of mankind learning to control their rate 
of reproduction. 

A fourth part of the volume deals with 
value systems as they affect human fer- 
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tility: Irene B. Taeuber, values of the 
Asiatic peasant; Josiah C. Russell, demo- 
graphic values of the Middle Ages; Rev- 
erend William J. Gibbons, the Catholic 
value system. Kingsley Davis, in his criti- 
cism, raises the question of whether value 
systems are as decisive in determining birth 
rates as is supposed, implying that condi- 
tions of life are much more deterministic 
of fertility than religious and ethical sys- 


tems, most of which are a few centuries- 


behind the times. He also suggests that 
birth control practices seem to spread re- 
gardless of the values of a cultural group 
or their religious pronouncements. 
Paut H. LANDIS 
The State College of Washington 


ELDRIDGE, SEBA, and others. Fundamentals 
of Sociology: A Situational Analysis. Pp. 
xvi, 720. New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Co., 1950. $4.75. 


Textbook writers in sociology aim to 
mark off their product by some special 
characterization of the approach which 
they employ. But in spite of different ad- 
jectives, textbooks in sociology are very 
much alike as to division of subject-matter, 
content, and point of view. The text un- 
der review is no exception. The meaning 
of the term “situational approach” is not 
clearly specified, and if the authors had 
something distinctive in their minds, they 
have not introduced into their book any 
novelties or original contributions. The 
textbook follows the conventional divisions 
of subject-matter. Eldridge contributes 
two parts, one on “The Composition of 
Social Life,” the other on “Personality and 
Society.” Malcolm M. Willey writes on 
‘Society and Its Cultural Heritage,” Harold 
A. Gibbard on “Geography, Ecology and 
the Community.” A part dealing with 
“Population Traits and Trends” is con- 
tributed by Carl M. Rosenquist, while “‘So- 
cial Interaction and Social Process” are 
covered by Noel P. Gist, and “Social In- 
stitutions” by Brewton Berry. 

Although topics and material follow the 
usual pattern of synthesis, the tex: as a 
whole is a distinguished performance. In 
clarity, readability, and cogency of the 
subjects and the research data selected for 
discussion ard illustration, it excels by far 
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most other textbooks in the field. In spite 
of its multiple authorship, it is remarkably 
well integrated. Seldom is the attentive- 
mess of the reader diverted, and a student 
who absorbs the very able analyses of the 
topics in this text cannot fail to get a com- 
prehensive and authoritative picture of the 
background and operation of modern so- 
ciety. 

The value of the textbook is greatly en- 
hanced by the addition of a list of Work 
Problems and Projects at the end of each 
chapter, which contains valuable sugges- 
tions for independent study and research. 

THEODORE ABEL 

Columbia University 


Ger, Wrtson. Social Science Research 
Methods. Pp. vii, 390. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. $4.00. 


This book opens with a general discus- 
sion and definition of the meaning, the 
scope, the trends, and the prospects of the 
social sciences. Next is an exploration of 
the meaning of “research,” “science,” and 
“the scientific method.” The discussion 
and illustration of research methods are 
organized under the topics of “logical,” 
“case,” “statistical,” “historical,” and “sur- 
vey.” A short discussion of the general 
organization of social science research in 
the United States concludes the work. 

The author has properly anticipated one 
of the major criticisms of this work in his 
preface, when he attempts to forestall ad- 
verse comment growing out of the too lib- 
eral use of quotation and excerpts. Un- 
fortunately no amount of preface explana- 
tion can override -his glaring deficiency. 
By actual count, on almost two-thirds of | 
the pages the quoted materials exceed those 
which have been prepared by the author. 

Admittedly, as the author points out, this 
work attempts to cover a range of material 
upon which no one individual can speak 
authoritatively. However, resort to ex- 
cessive quotation has not provided an ade- 
quate answer. Had the author included 
suitable textual summaries, conclusions, and 
statements of the basic contrasts in the 
views of those quoted so extensively (or 
others who might have been quoted), this 
reviewer might have been able to accept 
the work. It is unfortunate that the evi- 
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dent familiarity of Mr. Gee with the litera- 
ture has not been brought to the reader in 
a form which will be most useful either to 
the student or the practitioner in research 
in the social sciences. 

On the favorable side, the work does 
bring together in a single volume a large 
number of materials which are classified in 
a manner which will enable a student to 
use this book as a point of departure for 
intensive study of the theory of social sci- 
ence research methods and to a less degree 
the practical application of these methods. 

As a text for graduate study of research 
methods, one finds that the questions ap- 
pended to each chapter are sometimes pro- 
vocative but more often sophomoric; for 
instance: “Discuss the nature of logic and 
its relation to scientific knowledge”; or 
“Discuss statistics anc give a brief descrip- 
tion of its three subdivisions of subject 
matter.” 

However, if one has the tenacity which 
is emphasized as one of the essential quali- 
ties of a researcher, and if he accepts the 
limitations imposed by the excessive quota- 
tion without synthesis, he will find the book 
suitable as a reference document. 

Lennox L. Moax 

Bureau of Municipal Research, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


STOUFFER, SAMUEL A., Louis GUTTMAN, 
EDWARD A. SUCHMAN, PAUL F. Lazars- 
FELD, SHIRLEY A, STAR, and JOHN A. 
CLAUSEN. Measurement and Prediction, 
Vol. IV of “Studies in Social Psychology 
in World Wer II.” Pp. x, 756. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1950. 
$10.00. 


In a brief review of a complex work, 
one must confine oneself to a jew funda- 
mental points briefly and almost dogmatic- 
ally expressed. (As a supplement to the 
present review, see my reviews of Vols. I, 
II, and OI in THE Anwnats, September 
1949, p. 173, November 1949, p. 236, and 
January 1950, p. 252.) 

' This fourth volume on the work of the 
Research Branch of the Information and 
Education Division in the War Department 
during World War II has as its chief pur- 
pose, according to Stouffer, “to throw new 
light on the problem of constructing theo- 
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retical models of ordered structures or 
scales and testing the applicabisty of a 
particular model to a particular set of 
qualitative data.” In this, since it was 
thought that “the first step is to have a 
set of clean unidimensional scales .. . it 
is toward the attainment of this first 
step that Research Branch methodological 
energies were mainly directed.” The first 
eleven chapters therefore describe various 
aspects of scalogram and latent structure 
(not to be confused with F. Stuart Chapin’s 
somewhat more specific and tenable theory 
of “latent culture patterns”; see American 
Journal of Soctology, 40 [1934-35], 61-68, 
or his Contemporary Soctal Institutions, 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1935) analy- 
sis, and the last five chapters report two 
case studies in predictive managerial tech- 
nology (screening of psychoneurotics and 
the postwar plans of soldiers). 

As a student of sociological method- 
ology I read the first eleven chapters with 
a constant sense of unbelief that an “im- 
portant” publication: in social science 
should be so divorced (a) from social data 
of observation, (b) from integration with . 
substantial contributions of others to social 
science, and (c) even from internal integra- 
tion within itself and within the four-vol- 
ume series except on purely abstract sta- 
tistical bases. There is a chasm between 
such abstract statistical virtuosity as one 
finds exhibited in this symposium—only 
casually and inadequately related to data of 
observation-——and social statistics. Specu- 
lation is something other than science even 
when it takes the form of sophisticated 
hypothetical models. The basic job of sci- 
ence—whether physical, biological, or so- 
cial—is to describe in precise, simple, and 
preferably mathematical terms sense data 
on reality. To do this, one most depend- 
ably proceeds from the specificities of sense 
data to its generalities, with constant verifi- 
cation and reverification of the latter in 
terms of the former. Stouffer and his as- 
sociates appear to be in a stratosphere far 
above this fundamental characteristic of 


” science, 


As near as the writers come to a recog- 
nition that men have relationships to so- 
cial structure is the statement by Lazars- 
feld, “Implied in some social theories is 
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the idea that society is stratified into a 
number of groups with rather distinct 
cleavages between them.” One need not 
dig for such as an implication in the writ- 
ings of C. H. Cooley, W. G. Sumner, or 
W. L. Warner. But the Research Branch’s 
treatment of men as discrete psychological 
units, without social matrices or life-his- 
tories, makes their ideas of stratification 
the products of attitude scales on rela- 
tively narrow areas rather than a matter of 
social structuring. Their treatments of 
item sampling, of “levels cf generalized in- 
tensity,” and of test-retest reliability em- 
phasize this unreal atomization of the 
populations studied. A careful student of 
society or of social psychology knows that 
there is no such thing as “a test for the 
single meaning of a series of questions.” 
ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 
Brooklyn College of the 
City of New York 


SCHRAMM, Wusur (Ed.). Mass Com- 
munications. Pp. xi, 552. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Dlinois Press, 1949. $4.50. 


This is, as stated on the title page, “a 
book of readings selected and edited for 
the Institute of Communications Research 
in the University of Illinois by the direc- 
tor of the Institute.” It is designed to 
supplement an earlier volume, Communi- 
cations in Modern Society, although its 
essential purpose, as a separate book. is to 
serve as “an integrated introduction to 
mass communications for persons who 
would like to study them through the win- 
dows of the social sciences.” 

Nearly fifty selections, plus tabular data 
in the appendix, are included. These are 
grouped under major headings: the devel- 
opment of mass communications, control 
and support, the communication process, 
content, the audience, and the effects of 
mass communication. Obviously a vast 
amount of information is presented in a 
book of this size and scope. No two 
editors would choose exactly the same se- 
lections, nor give the subtopics exactly the 
same emphasis. 
presumably represents the judgment of Dr. 
Schramm and his colleagues as to what 
will best serve as an introduction to a sub- 
ject that is complex and enormously in- 


What is included here * 
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clusive. On these selections themselves no 
comment will be attempted here; rather 
more general observations will be made. 
First there is the question of the audi- 
ence for whom such a book will be useful. 
The materials themselves suggest the be- 
ginning student rather than the specialist. 
The book seems to be designed for teach- 
ing purposes rather then for reference, as 
a research handbook, or for general read- 
ing. Yet the foreword states that its ap- 
pearance is the outgrowth of suggestions 
by students, teachers, and research men 
In short, the focus is not entirely clear 
with respect to audience and use. 
Second, if the book is for beginning stu- 
dents it lacks an integration that is far 
from achieved by brief introductory com- 
ments at the head of each section. Nor 
does it present a sharp synthesis of the 
problems that presumably the individual 
selections are designed to illustrate or 
evoke. While some of the selections are 
self-evident in purpose, others are not, and 
it seems to the reviewer that no adequate 
systematization of the materials is pro- 
vided. This is a fundamental shortcoming. 
Finally, the editorial task itself seems 
less than satisfectory. The “facts and fig- 
ures” of the appendix are not fully identi- 
fied as to source or date; the reader is 
given only partial bibliographical help in 
the introductory sections; and complete 
citations for tke individial readings are 
wanting (notably page references). 
Matcotm M. WILLEY 
University of Minnesota 


PLANT, JAMES S. The Envelope: A Study 
of the Impact of the World Upon the 
Chid. New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1950. $3.00. 


In this book Dr. Plant, who died in 1947, 
presents his thinking over many years about 
the pressures society places upon its grow- 
ing m2mbers. He frankly admits his view 
is biased in that, as director of a child 
guidarce clinic, he has seer children below 
sixteen years who have been unable to 
meet the social impact. The areas of diff- 
culty which arise in the child’s life are: 
(1) security, (2) authority, (3) status 
preservation, (4) the feeling of difference, 
(5) symbolization and reality, (6) cadence, 
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(7) integration-self-sufficiency, (8) integra- 
tion-cohesion, (9) the physical expression 
of the sexual urge, (10) the language values 
of sexual expression, {11) temperament, 
(12) reaction to failure, (13) minority race 
problems, (14) adequacy, (15) intelligence, 
(16) dependence, (17) narcissism, (18) 
homosexuality, (19) heterosexuality, (20) 
sibling rivalry, (21) personality differences. 
For each area, Plant discusses: (1) the 
problem the child is trying to work 
through, (2) the sociél trends and pres- 
sures that affect him and the problem, and 
(3) the child’s typical reactions as he de- 
velops. Society presses its claims through: 
(1) other persons. (2) secondary effects of 
steps taken with other ends, and (3) me- 
chanical changes in the cultural pattern. 
Social pressures force roles upon individu- 
als which function as compromises between 
personal resources and social pressures. 
Between the caild’s needs and the en- 
vironment, there is the “envelope”—a 
psycho-osmotic membrane by means of 
which the personality shuts out some sec- 
tors of the environment and translates 
others into usable or understandable ma- 
terial. Through the envelope the child pro- 
tects himself from social pressures or uses 
them to enrich ard work out his own goals. 
When problems are intense and critical, the 
envelope may effect a complete meta- 
morphosis. At other times, the child may 
go on blithely in complete security despite 
bombardment for years with rejection. In 
maladjusted persons the envelope assumes 
enormous importance because it becomes 
virtually impenetrable. The envelope is a 
translating mechanism, while the “wall,” a 
device through which the ego preserves 
status, protects zhe self from intruders in 
a quite mechanical way. Under easy con- 
ditions the wall disappears, whereas the 
envelope is elways ective in interpreting. 
Adjustment is movement toward a liv- 
able balance—a method of living—rather 
than the solution of a specific problem. 
Three corollaries of this view are: (1) hu- 
man beings do not adjust to problems so 
much as to having problems; (2) interest 
is in what people are trying to do rather 
than in what they are doing; and (3) be- 
havior may not be specific to a particular 
problem, but expresses the “load,” or the 
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resultant of the number and severity of 
stresses arising from other problems and 
situations. Since a load registers itself 
first upon the most sensitive indicators, the 
problems frequently met in a guidance 
clinic are those which involve the highest 
and least stable reflex mechanisms. In any 
particular culture, disturbances may be ex- 
pressed by a phenomenon which in an- 
other culture would have entirely different 
manifestations. 

Plant skillfully shows how social pres- 
sures operate upon children who are in 
difficulty. He is fertile and stimulating in 
developing ideas for further research. But 
for some of his practical and theoretical 
problems much data already exist in the 
developmental research literature. Plant 
was a wise and patient person who genu- 
inely sought understanding of the adjust- 
ment process. Some of the widely publi- 
cized approaches, particularly psychoana- 
lytic theory, he found inadequate. His own 
envelope was permeable and he was unusu- 
ally sympathetic with the complexities of 
human adjustment. , 
Joun E. ANDERSON 
University of Minnesota 


WOLFENSTEIN, MARTHA, and NATHAN 
Leires, Movies: A Psychological Study. 
Pp. 316. Glencoe, Il.: The Free Press, 
1950. $4.00. 


This book represents a systematic at- 
tempt to analyze psychologically a cross- 
section of what the authors believe to be 
the best American motion pictures released 
in New York City for the year following 
September 1, 1945. Most of the 160 
American films listed in the index are 
briefly dissected—especially as to the clues 
they provide about the daydreams of 
Americans. And to a limited extent they 
are contrasted with selected British and 
French films and the covert daydreams 
they provide. 

Both authors are trained, social scien- 
tists, well qualified for the serious analyti- 
cal work they have attempted. The titles 
of their four chapters indicate an interest- 
ing approach to their problem: “Lovers 
and Loved Ones”; “Parents and Children”; 
“Killers and Victims”; “Performers and 
Onlookers.” Daydreams involving the love 
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motif abound throughout, and a good deal 
is said about changes over the years in our 
unconscious and sometimes conscious be- 
liefs and attitudes. 


The point is that “daydreams provide. 


the starting point for literary and dramatic 
productions”; and thus, “where a group of 
people share a common culture, they are 
likely to have certain daydreams in com- 
mon.” An an example, the authors con- 
trast French and American films in the 
matter of missing an opportunity for love- 
making. “In French films, this situation 
tends to be fraught with regret; the op- 
portunity once lost does not come again. 
In American films, such a missed oppor- 


tunity usually occurs in a comic setting.” 


Other comparisons of daydreams of love 
in its many manifestations appear on many 
pages. In fact. once the hypothesis is 
stated for any chapter concerning Ameri- 
can images and ideals, the discussion cen- 
ters largely on digests of particular movies 
by way of illustration. This is intriguing 
for the reader who is something of a movie 
fan, but probably dull to the occasional 
movie-goer who could not possibly recall 
most of the situations mentioned. 

Three different kinds of statements are 
made about the various films. First, there 
are statements about the themes of the pic- 
tures studied. Second, there are guesses 
about the psychological processes of movie 
makers and of audiences, in order to un- 
derstand the probable emotional signif- 
cance of recurrent themes. Third, there 
are assumptions about the connections be- 
tween real-life American culture patterns 
and some of the principal movie themes. 

The over-all result is a dignified, yet at 
times amusing, study of an important 
means of social communication. This is a 
useful contribution to the literature of so- 
cial psychology. 

STEUART HENDERSON BRITT 

New York City 


VALENTINE, P. F. (Ed.). The American 
CoNege. Pp. xvi, 575. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc , 1949. $10.00. 
This co-operative work on selected as- 

pects of American higher education evi- 

dently had its genesis in the realization 
that no one author has the competence to 
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ciscuss the gamut of problems faced by our 
colleges and universitizs. But in the opin- 
ion of the reviewer, ro single volume can 
adequately treat the seventeen topics which 
constitute the chapters of The American 
College, even though each one has been 
prepared by a well-qualified and nationally 
recognized educator. Nevertheless, the 
pblication presents an excellent but un- 
even analysis of many pertinent issues. 

The title zọ the contrary notwithstand- 
irg, the volime does not deal with the 
American college per se. Instead, it deals 
with selected types of higher education in- 
stitutions and with several phases of ad- 
manistration, curriculum, and instruction 
waich for the most part transcend the 
boundaries oz the college, the professional 
school, the graduate school, or any other 
ore area of higher education. Apparently 
the basis for selecting topics was the com- 
petence and availability of qualified col- 
ladorators. At least the reviewer is un- 
alle to discover the thr2ad that gives unity 
or integration to the seventeen chapters. 

There are chapters devoted to the junior 
colege, the teachers college, and the gradu- 
ate school, Eut none to such important 
schools and college as egriculture, business 
administratior, engineering, medicine, or 
social work. One wonders why the three 
types of colleges were included in a dis- 
cussion that might otherwise have been or- 
ganized under functional headings, such as 
the underlying philosophy of the under- 
greduate college, the organization and ad- 
ministration of colleges and universities, 
the organization and ckaracter of student 
personnel activities, and current ferments 
in college and university programs. Within 
such a function as the ozganization and ad- 
ministration of colleges end universities one 
also wonders, for example, why there is a 
chapter dealing with the public relations of 
the college but none with its business man- 
agement, or why generel college adminis- 
tration is allocted one chapter while stu- 
dent personnel administration is given four 
chanters. 

Lack of continuity aside, the seventeen 
chapters present in meaningful contexts 


` considerable information on why American 


youth is placing a greater value than ever 
on nigher education. They also shed con- 
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siderable light on the salutary influence of 
the veteran contingent of the student body 
in modifying educational practices in such 
mztters as the selection, counseling; and 
plécement of students; on the use of audio- 
visual aids and other newer instructional 
devices; and on greater attention to the 


health, housing, and welfare of students. ’ 


It is made evident that the postwar trend 
toward more vocational and occupational 
education has received a renewed emphasis 
dve to the enrollment of veterans. 

At $10.00 a copy, The American College, 
in the judgment of the reviewer, is the 
most overpriced book in the field of edu- 
cation that has come to his attention in a 
decade. 

Ernest V. HoLLIS 

U. 5. Office of Education 

Washington, D. C. 


STIGLER, GEORGE J. Employment and 
Compensation in Education. Pp. 77. 
New York: National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc., 1950. $1.00. 


As Professor Stigler points out in the 

zeface to this booklet, “until recently 
teachers have been the most numerous 
peacetime employees of government, and 
education has been its most expensive 
peacetime function.” Trends in the em- 
ployment and compensation of teachers 
and an analysis of them are therefore not 
only of serious concern to the persons most 
d:rectly affected, but also to society at 
lerge. To the present reviewer’s knowl- 
edge, these matters have never before been 
so effectively handled in brief compass as 
in this monograph. 

Part One deals with elementary and sec- 
ondary education, and Part Two with 
higher education in the United States. In 
the main, the treatment covers the period 
snce 1900 and contains forty tables, eight 
figures, and four appendixes. Because of 
tae inadequacy of available data on pri- 
vate and parochial schools, the discussion 
in Part One is confined to public schools. 
Part Two, however, makes comparisons ac- 
cording to types of institutions. The prin- 
cipal limitation of this study is its depend- 
ence upon readily available sources of pub- 
lshed information, some of which are 
incomplete and inaccurate in important re- 
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spects. This shortcoming is candidly ac- 
knowledged by the author, who takes the 
United States Office of Education to task 
for its unsatisfactory statistical work in 
the past. Likewise, it may be doubted 
whether some of the geographically or in- 
stitutionally selected cases in the field of 
higher education are altogether representa- 
tive of‘ the total situation being explained. 
In spite of the handicaps imposed by the 
data at hand, this booklet displays a high 
level of caution and competence which are 
all too rare in the presentation and analy- 
sis of educational statistics. 

Some of the findings are matters of 
fairly commonplace knowledge, so that the 
main service of this publication is to bring 
them together in one place. On the other 
hand, Professor Stigler lays bare a num- 
ber of fallacious ideas and misconceptions 
which are rather widely held concerning 
employment and compensation in educa- 
tion. In general, more original insight is 
revealed in Part Two than in Part One of 
the analysis, and his commentaries are of 
unusual interest on such topics as the fol- 
lowing: rank versus salary increases, struc- 
ture of salaries, outside earnings, and a 
comparison of the academic profession with 
other professions. 

Few of the comments pertain to what 
has happened since 1946, and some of the 
trends and comparisons stop short just at 
the time some critical recent developments 
were taking place: but on the whole, this 
is not only a useful but also a very timely 
publication. 

Locan WILSON 

Tulane University 


Garber, Leg O. (Ed.). The Yearbook of 
Schoo! Law 1950. Pp. vii, 88. Phila- 
delphia: The Editor, 1950. $2.00. 


The 1950 Yearbook of School Law re- 
sumes ihe presentation of court cases 
which have implications for the organiza- 
tion and the operation of public education 
in the United States. The subjects taken 
up are of especial interest to members of 
the legal profession, to students of govern- 
ment, and to those who are interested in 
studying and clarifying the place of the 
school as a social institution. There would 
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be occasions when members of boards of 
education, members of the teaching profes- 
sion, and other civic minded individuals or 
groups would find at least parts of the 
yearbook of value. l 

The yearbook organizes court cases and 
decisions in seven categories of school- 
community problems, viz. (1) Govern- 
ment and School Administration, (2) 
School Districts, (3) School District Or- 
ganization, (4) School Officers, (5) School 
Finance, (6) Teachers, and (7) Pupils. 
Organization of cases in terms of these 
specific problems aids the reader in pin- 
pointing his use of the book to meet his 
. particular requirements at a given time. 

Brief and informal introductions to the 
respective subjects are rollowed by reviews 
of pertinent cases. Both the decisions 
reached and the bases for the decisions are 


clearly stated. There is such documenta- - 


tion of the various references that the par- 
ticularly interested may readily pursue a 
more detailed examination of the entire 
proceedings relative to any of the cases 
without loss of time in other preliminary 
research. 

The reader will be intrigued by the de- 
cisions which relate to his special interests, 
The plenary authority of the state legisla- 
ture is accented. The place of education 
as a function of the state is reaffirmed. 
Social considerations of segregation, dis- 
crimination, attendance, health, transporta- 
tion, and the legal problem of liability are 
touched upon. School personnel factors of 
qualification, employment, probation, ten- 
ure, dismissal, and retirement have been 
subject to court review in recent years. 
The basic nature of taxes which are raised 
for the various educational activities and 
the restrictions placed upon the spending 
of tax revenues are aspects of the scnool 
finance problem which have been taken 
under consideration. 

It is apparently recognized throughout 
that court decisions have implications out- 
side the state in which the court has juris- 
diction only when the constitutional pro- 
visions and the laws of the respective states 
are comparable with respect to the topic in 
question or when the decision is based upon 
those rights which are guaranteed by the 
Federal constitution. 
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Publication of similar yearbooks of school 
law was interrupted by activities relative to 
World War II. Compilation of the 1950 
issue of the Yearbook of School Law gives 
promise that a worthwhile service may be 
resumed. 

James A. VAN ZWOLL 

University of Maryland 
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BRINTON, CRANE deas and Men: the 
Story of Western Thought. Pp. ix, 587. 
New York:- Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 


$6.00. 

This is a very satisfactory, enduring, and 
stimulating book wherein a Harvard pro- 
fessor entices the reeder to do a consider- 
able amount of thinking about “the ideas 
men in our Western tradition have held 


- and still hold on the Big Questions.” It is 


not a digest or formal survey of western 
thought, nor a philosophy of history. 
Rather it attempts to trace the ideas of the 
areat at work among the ordinary, some- 
thing of a history of opinion and a guide- 
book through the as yet “noncumulative” 
knowledge about men and women. Mr. 
Brinton feels that until there is more prog- 
ress in the social scierces, in making knowl- 
edge cumulative as in the other sciences, 
a citizen of a democracy does well to have 
some knowledge of in‘ellectual history. In 
total, this is a helpful evaluation of the 
western mind for our generation. : 

In introductory anc concluding chapters, 
the difficulties and limitations of this kind 
of guide are scrupulcusly set forth. But 
the very rich fare between ranges from 
Greek and Hebrew civilizations, through 
Christianity, the Middle Ages, the human- 
ism, Protestantism, and rationalism in the 
“making of the modern world,” the cos- 
mology of the eighteenth century, a keen 
appraisal of the nineteenth century, and 
an to the “anti-intelectual” attacks and 
unfinished business or the twentieth cen- 
tury. This makes one forget the stated 
limitations, especially if one does not care 
for the excessive packaging to be found in 
variously widely read philosophies of his- 
tory. 
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Not that the book does not have a 
thesis and individual viewpoints. It is con- 
tended, for example, that for the last two 
thousand years western intellectuals have 
built up standards of che good life and ra- 
tional conduct. For the last three hun- 
dred years, especially through the doctrines 
of progress and democracy, the notion has 
been widespread that everybody here and 
cow on this earth can, or ought to, live up 
to these standards and be “happy.” One 
cannot dodge the possibilities of the “post- 
ponement,” even the “abandonment,” of 
the democratic ideal which may have over- 
estimated the reasonableness and powers 
cf analytical thought of the average man, 
and misunderstood the relations between 
ideals and acts, words and deeds. Brinton 
adds, “We must beware of exaggerating the 
age of our democracy. It is still, in the 
balance, young, still a growing, striving 
force in a world long uzed to other ways of 
life” (p. 261). 

Brinton commits himself to three gen- 
eralizations about the persistent traits of 
western culture since the Greeks: In no 
other culture have the natural sciences 
flourished as they have in the West. There 
is throughout a feeling for what is com- 
monly called the “dignity of man.” There 
is also a striking continuity of western 
ideas of the good life here on earth. He 
adds that one ought not to conclude that 
our western culture “is about to make some 
sort of volte-face into another Age of 
Faith” (p. 544). 

There is one point on which the author 
himself seems uncertain, drawing on his 
own material, and which this reviewer feels 
compelled to flag in spite of Mr. Brinton’s 
own explanations; to wit, the identification 
by him of “anti-intellectualism” with the 
sccial sciences. Unfortunately, the rapid 
reader may miss the reminder that the au- 
thor is using the dangerous term “anti-in- 
tellectual” to describe “the attempt to 
ascertain the place of rationality in actual 
human behavior’ (Chap. 14). 

RicHarp H. HENDEL 

Washington, D. C. 


Maciver, R. M. (Ed.). Great Expressions 
of Human Rights. Pp. xvi, 321. New 
York: The Institute for Religious and 
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Social Studies; distributed by Harper & 

Brothers, 1950. $2.50. 

The challenge offered democracy by com- 
munist totalitarianism should shock us into 
a keener awareness of the principles for 
which we stand. The result cannot pos- 
sibly be the simple avowal of a doctrine or 
creed. Because of the nature of the cause 
which we defend, re-examination, must pre- 
cede affirmation, and the affirmation itself 
must lack the attraction of a clear-cut doc- 
trinal system—a shortcoming in which we 
should rejoice. Such is the embarrassment 
of those who fight for a civilization rather | 
than for an ideology. In accordance with 
this, our situation, the present volume ef- 
fectively serves the purpose of reaffirma- 
tion. In the face of recent developments it 
is timely and necessary indeed to speak of 
“human rights.” But it is also clear that 
the idea of these rights is by itself an in- 
adequate basis of political philosophy. The 
formula is dated. It became popular in 
the age in which modern bourgeois society 
emancipated itself from the trammels of 
feudalism in decline. Philosophically it 
suffers from an overemphasis on the indi- 
vidual, who claims his liberty against pos- 
sible encroachment by the state. If we 
now speak of a “right to work,” we express 
a philosophy which would have been in- 
comprehensible to the framers of the 
theory of human rights, or worse, a phi- 
losophy not really comprehended by our- 
selves. The ancient term of basic “rights” 
prevents us from noticing that we have 
conferred a novel meaning upon it. In 
order tc grant its citizens a “right to 
work,” the state must be in control of the 
opportunities for work—a momentous im- 
plication. Moreover, the idea of human 
rights is based on the doctrine of “the 
natural law.” But positivism, the philo- 
sophical creed regnant in the western world 
during the nineteenth and our own cen- 
turies, denies the validity of this basis. 

The volume edited by Professor MacIver 
makes no attempt to conceal the difficul- 
ties with which its key concept is fraught. 
Thus, the first six papers, valuable though 
they are, do not really deal with the prob- 
lem of “human rights” in the strict sense 
of the word, but rather with social and po- 
litical postulates as expressed in earlier 
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thought (by the prophet Micah, Chinese 
thinkers, Thucydides in the Funeral Ors- 
tion of Pericles, the Fathers, the Golden 
Rule, the Magna Charta). The writers are 
to be commended for dealing honestly with 
their varied subject-matter. Only the au- 
thor of the paper on Micah, Robert Gordis, 
stoops to some anachronistic declamation 
to fit his contribution to the title of the 
book. He succeeds in discovering in the 
prophet an enunciation of “the right of 
all men to liberty with justice” (p. 15). 
J. H. Murray’s analysis of “The Natural 
Law” (pp. 69-104) competently develops 
the philosophical framework within which 
alone a theory of “human rights” is pos- 
sible, and the following papers are oc- 
cupied with the flowering of that theory, 
especially in eighteenth-century American 
life. The nineteenth century is introduced 
by Norman Thomas, writing on “The 
Cartist Petition” (pp. 183-92), and Harry 
E. Carman, commenting on “The Inaugu- 
rals of Lincoln” (pp. 193-200). The con- 
cluding paper by Roger N. Baldwin on 
“The International Bill of Rights” (pp. 
201-10) considers the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights as agreed upon by 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions on December 10, 1948, in a mood of 
hopefulness justified neither by the condi- 
tions under which this declaration was 
adopted nor by subsequent developments. 
HELMUT KUHN 
University of Erlangen 


HALLOWELL, JoHN H.- Main Currents in 
Modern Political Thought. Pp. xii, 759. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1950. 
$4.10. 


The expository aspects of Professor Hal- 
lowell’s textbook consist of several intro- 
ductory chapters that survey political 
thought from the Greeks to the rise of 
liberalism, and six hundred pages divided 
among liberalism, socialism, “the revolu- 
tion of nihilism,” and his own credo en- 
titled “The Crisis of our Times.” In an 
effort to cover a bewildering horde of theo- 
rists in the space, Professor Hallowell re- 
lies heavily on quotation rather than the 
skillful and compact paraphrase that is at 
least one justification for a textbook. The 
quotations beat down like hailstones on the 
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reader. They come from the theorists 
themselves, from commentators on the 
theorists, and even from other well-known 
textbooks on political theory. Unfortu- 
nately, unless one keeps his finger (and 
his attentior.) constantly on the notes at 
the end of the volume, one is not always 
sure whether it is the theorist who is speak- - 
ing, or a friendly or Lostile critic, or even 
Frofessor Hallowell himself. © 

Not that the author leaves us in doubt 
as to his own-views. The fact and value 
position from which hə writes, as he states 
forthrightly in the preface, “are those of 
the classical Christian tradition as.I under- 
stand it.” The last two chapters are given 
aver to a credo based on Professor Hallo- 
well’s view of the Christian tradition, and 


' throughout the book his appraisal of the 


various theories follows the same line. 
And a very High Church line it is, too. 
He strikes out heavily at all scientific ap- 
proaches to political :heory, and attempts 
to bludgeon with particular vigor his two 
main detestations, liberalism and positiv- 
ism. To these are escribed in vast gen- 
eralizations most of the evils of our time. 
Unfortunately there :s not space to indi- 
cate Professor Hallowell’s views in full, 
but at the inevitable risk of quoting out of 
context, it may be illuminating to set down 
a few examples of the author’s penchant 
for sweeping assertions: 

“Thus, ultimately, the liberal who ac- 
cepts the positivistic perspective has no 
choice but to make either the sovereign or 
the individual absolute .. .” (p. 115). 

“When the liberals were finally con- 
jronted with totalitarian dictatorship most 
of them could not find words of condemna- 
zion. . . . The liberals who were under the 
influence of positivism had neither the con- 
victions nor the will to identify injustice 
or to combat it” (p. 326). 

“Particular and relative judgments are 
only properly called moral when they ap- 
proximate zhe absolute standards or prin- 
ciples that are the same for all societies 
and for all times” (p. 441). 

“The dehumanization of man in modern 
art is so obvious as hardly to require men- 
tion... . And what is true of art is true 
also of modern literature” (p. 626). 

“Our present crisis stems from the decla- 
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ration during the Renaissance, if not be- 
fore, of the autonomy of human reason, 
in the separation of reason from faith, and 
thet declaration has borne fruit in the 
twentieth century in the denial of au- 
toromy and the rise of totalitarian dic- 
tatorship” (p. 636). 

“Human nature is everywhere and at all 
times the same” (p. 553). 

Although Professor Hallowell comes 
down with great venemence on the posi- 
tivists——-or at least taose he believes to be 
positivists—it is inceresting that in his 
chepter on positivism he has nowhere 
mentioned or attempted to cope with the 
more sophisticated analyses of the modern 
logical positivists. One cannot help feel- 
ing that Professor Hallowell’s generalities 
would furnish the logical positivist with 
some delightful classroom examples. 

Rosert A. DAHL 

Vale University 


Croce, BENEDETTO. My Philosophy and 
Other Essays on the Moral and Political 
Problems of Our Time. Selected by R. 
Klibansky; translated by E. F. Carrit. 
Pp. 240. London: Allen & Unwin, 1950. 
$3.00. 


These essays, varying in length from 
two to eighteen pages, deal with subjects 
characterized as: Discourses on Philoso- 
phy, Philosophy of Politics, Problems of 
Ethics and Esthetics, Philosophy of His- 
tory, Various Thoughts. Not all are dated; 
they were written, apparently, between 
1931 and the present time. Almost never 
is tae place of the original publication indi- 
cated. This renders difficult an appraisal 
of the translation, which reads, indeed, well 
but sometimes seems to be not quite ac- 
curate (in some places the Italian word or 
phrase is mentioned and the translation 
chosen is not always fortunate). 

The variety of topics, which range from 
communism to Marcel Proust and from 
war to life eternal, gives a good idea of the 
universality of Croce’s mind. This volume 
may accordingly serve as a stimulating in- 
troduction to the work and the thought of 
the Italian liberal. The reader will not, 
however, receive a clear and sufficient pic- 
ture of Crocean philosophy. For this the 
essays are too fragmentary and presup- 
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pose an acquaintance with the author’s 
main works. There are also many brief 
references to problems of philosophy, older 
and newer, which are hardly more than al- 
lusions and can be understood only by one 
who possesses some knowledge in these 
matters. 

Philosophy of Politics is the longest of 
the sections. It contains a reaffirmation of 
Croce’s convictions, partly in the form of 
criticism, as of communism, partly in the 
form of an elaboration of certain ideas, as 
in the notes on justice, liberty, or the idea 
of classes. Communism is intensely dis- 
tasteful to Croce, chiefly, one gathers, be- 
cause of its intellectual insufficiency; it 
is an unacceptable, untenable philosophy, 
resting on false arguments and proposed in 
an all too simplistic manner. 

The background of the discussions is 
furnished, of course, by Croce’s own phi- 
losophy of the “Spirit.” The manifesta- 
tions of the Spirit are manifold, and all 
equalitarianism is contrary to reality. Va- 
riety, diversity in every respect, is the 
basic trait of reality and must be ac- 
cepted. Reality must be conceived of as 
historical, and this conception “is the only 
one which is adequate to the essence of 
religion and morality.” This remark opens 
a criticism of Proust’s work. Philosophy 
is, as one essay declares, identical with the 
moral life. The true philosopher 1s not 
one who teaches philosophy, but one who 
lives according to the immutable principles 
of reality. There is a deep and moving 
conviction, sometimes stated, sometimes 
implied, of an essential goodness of things, 
including man himself. There is evil, and 
its source, it would seem, is chiefly lack of 
intellectual clarity and honesty. 

The book closes with the “Soliloquy of 
an Old Philosopher,” a profession of faith 
in liberalism and of Italian patriotism. 
For all his belief in the Spirit and in the 
power of reason, Croce is not a rationalist. 
He has too deep a sense of the mysterious- 
ness of reality. Even if one does not agree 
with Croce’s fundamental philosophy, one 
cannot but admire the consistency of his 
thought, the benevolence of his mind, and 
the width of his comprehension. 

RUDOLF ALLERS 

Georgetown University 
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NILSON, STEN SpARRE. Histoire et sciences 
politiques. Pp. 162. Bergen, Norway: 
Chr. Michelsens Institutt for Videnskap 
og Andsfrihet, 1950. No price. 


This small book, the fruit of a UNESCO 
fellowship and published under the auspices 
of the Christian Michelsens Institutt, con- 
sists of two long essays concerned with 
“the quantitative measurement of histori- 
cal causality.” The first essay deals with 
problems of the statistical and sociological 
analysis of election returns; the second 
deals with theories of historical causality. 
The aim of the author is to explore the ex- 
tent to which historians‘ have availed, or 
might avail, themselves of the techniques 
of modern political science and sociology 
for measuring cause. It is Mr. Nilson’s 
conclusion that despite the broader and 
vaguer limits of history, historians have 
dealt with the problem of causality in 


much the same way, and unconsciously | 


using much the same methods, as political 
scientists. And the larger implication of 
his conclusion is this: that the methods 
and aims of both historians and social 
scientists differ only in degree of precise- 
ness from the aims and methods of natu- 
ral scientists. 

More specifically, the problem which is 
of greatest interest to the author is the 
classical controversy: to what extent are 
historical events caused by “accidental” 
factors—the personalities and talents of 
statesmen and generals, for example. He 
seeks to show how the research techniques 
of political scientists might be used to re- 
solve such great controversies through the 
measurement, more or less precise, of the 
relative importance of “accidental” and 
“general” (or “deep”) causes. For ex- 
ample, he analyzes the United States elec- 
tions of 1948 as an instance in which an 
accidental factor, the political skill of 
President Truman, outweighed the general 
factor, the historical “law” of American 
elections which has operated to defeat 
presidents whose parties lost the preced- 
ing mid-term élections. 

The book is composed mainly of brief 
critical analyses of various authorities in 
the fields under consideration—such writers 
as Harold Gosnell, André Siegfried, and 
Rudolf Heberle in the first section, and 
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A. A. Cournot, G. V. Plekhanov, and Max 
Weber in the second. Some of the analyses 
are shrewd and interesting, and Mr. Nilson 
occasionally adds astute observations of his 
own. The presentation of the major prob- 
lem is interesting. The essays, however, 
are rather brief and loosely organized con- 
sidering the cosmic nature of the thesis. 
The book seems unlikely to be one which 
will lead scholars to revise their views of 
the relationships amongst the several dis- 
ciplines. 

It is perhaps worth adding for those 
whose French is rusty that the writing is 
clear and simple as regards both language 
and style. 

. LAURENCE LAFORE 

Swarthmore College 


SOROKIN, Pitmrm A. Altruistic Love: A 
Study cf Americon Good Neighbors and 
Christian Saints. Pp. ix, 253. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1950. $3.00. 


Professor Sorokin has made it abun- 
dantly clear in his writings of recent years 
that he considers this to be a period when 
“ethical creativity” is needed more than 
technological innovation. He is quite in- 
sistent, too, that western social science has 
devoted itself for decades too largely to 
the regions of subsocial sewers, and the 
study of negativistic and pathological types 
of human beings and activities, and that it 
is high time that more emphasis, in teach- 
ing and research, te given to the socially 
positive, noble, and good. The present 
volume is a step in this direction, and is 
presented as the first of a series of studies 
prepared by the Harvard Research Center 
in Altruistic Integretion and Creativity. It 
is essentially a study of the altruistic type 
of person, with the strong insistence that 
the inductive study of this type is as basic 
to social science as the study of the crimi- 
nal, the mentally sick, or the homeless 
habitué of the flophouse. 

As the basis of his study, Professor 
Sorokin Eas taken three rather distinct and 
differing groups. One consists of more 
than a thousand persons who were selected 
as “good neighbors” on the late Tom Brene- 
man’s “Breakfast in Hollywood” radio pro- 
gram; the second includes 3,090 Catholic 
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saints, as found in Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints, revised by N. S. J.. Thurston; and 
the third, a total of 415 saints of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. He then proceeds 
to analyze and tabulate in simple statistical 
fashion such facts about these persons as 
the nature of their altruistic behavior; their 
sex; age; family size; nature of family re- 
lations; marital status; social, occupational, 
and economic status; social attitudes; re- 
ligious attitudes and affiliations; political 
ideologies; and the like. 

To those savants who consider the addi- 
tion of two and two to make four a simple 
bit of naiveté, and who refuse to accept 
any interpretation of personality that is not 
preceded by a nine months’ psychoanalytic 
case record, this book may not appear to 
be of any significance. To those who, like 
the reviewer, are somewhat disturbed by 
the disproportionate concern of sociologists 
with the problems of “social sewers,” this 
volume appears as a promising adventure 
into new directions and new realms. That 
it is but a scientific first step is clearly 
recognized in the authors own words: 
“There is no doubt that the factual mate- 
rial of this study is very limited; therefore 
most of the conclusions reached are purely 
tentative. ... The work does show that 
greater concentration on the study of posi- 
tive social, cultural, end personality prob- 
lems is warranted—a study that would be 
at least as fruitful as those of pathological 
phenomena... .! A scientific study of posi- 
tive types of social pnenomena is a neces- 
sary antidote to that of negative types of 
our cultural, social and personal world” 
(pp. 86-87). Perhaps this citation serves 
both to indicate the reviewer’s comments 
and the place of this study in the socio- 
logical literature. 

James H. S. Bossard 

University of Pennsylvania 


SHARP, FRANK CHAPMAN. Good Will end 
IH Will: A Study of Moral Judgments. 
Pp. vii, 248. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1950. $5.00. 


In this book we have the publication of 
a manuscript left by the late Professor 
F. C. Sharp, of the University of Wis- 
consin. It has been edited, with a brief 
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introduction, by his son Malcolm. It de- 
velops, supports, and in some ways modi- 
fies and improves the thesis of the author’s 
important treatise, Ethics, published in 
1928. 

Professor Sharp approaches the prob- 
lems of ethics in the empirical spirit of 
David Hume and John Stuart Mil. The 
moral judgments of human beings consti- 
tute an important social and psychological 
phenomenon which it is the business of the 
philosopher to analyze and understand. He 
studied this material, not merely, as do 
most moral philosophers, in literature and 
in his own consciousness, but by submitting 
concrete instances of moral problems to the 
judgments of students and typical repre- 
sentatives of the public, studying their an- 
swers and enalyzing their reasoning. From 
these studies he brings forth convincing 
evidence that the average American, though 
very confused, is fundamentally a utili- 
tarian and a universalist; i.e., he accepts 
as his ultimate criterion of right action the 
purpose of producing the greatest possible 
good for all affected by the action. And 
Sharp argues briefly and effectively that 
this is also typical of human beings of all 
races and every stage of civilization. In 
defending this thesis he skillfully criticizes 
both those who find the bases of moral 
judgment in the intuitions of reason and 
those who attribute them to mere emo- 
tional reaction without any basic unity and 
to mere custom and social conditioning. 

In this book Sharp appears to have 
moved away from the hedonism of his 
earlier work. The good at which he finds 
people in general think it right to aim is 
not pleasure but simply and broadly “hu- 
man welfare.” This may lack the apparent 
precision of the pleasure concept but it is 
more adequate. The attempt of the earlier 
work to show an ultimate harmony of pub- 
lic good and true private good is also 
abandoned, or at least omitted, in the pres- 
ent work. The author simply insists that 
people do, in fact, when driven to think 
and give reasons for their moral judgments, 
tend to assert the principle of impartiality. 
It is argued that this is not intuitive, be- 
cause it is not universal. It is attributed 
to the fact that people do have genuine in- 
terests in the good, as such. This also 
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seems to the present writer to be sound. 
Interest in human welfare is spontaneous. 
It is partiality, not impartiality, that needs 
to be explained by the process of condi- 
tioning. 

The points on which I should like to 
criticize this book are relatively minor, and 
there is no space for them. I hope it will 
be widely read, especially among social 
scientists, to whom its method, as well as 
its argument, will appeal. 

A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 

University of Wisconsin 


Weiss, PAuL. Man’s Freedom. Pp. ix, 
325. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1950. $5.00. 


This book claims that the most impor- 
tant feature distinguishing man from other 
creatures is a goal of life and a responsi- 
bility which are identical for all human 
beings. This goal is evident in “the sweep 
of his mind, the range of his curiosity, and 
his ability to attach himself to any kind 
of thing. . . . Unknowingly, unconsciously, 
privately, from birth to death, a man has 
it in steady focus” (p. 34). This goal of 
endeavor, whether acknowledged by the 
individual or not, is to maximize values to 
the utmost by reconstructing the physical 
world, the lives of lower animals, the lives 
of other men, and one’s own life and per- 
sonality, so as to achieve the greatest pos- 
sible value for everything. The problem is 
to make the greatest value for each indi- 
vidual compatible with the best for every 
other individual. This requires much re- 
construction and hence much destruction 
of values. We cannot maximize values 
without destroying many. This is our pre- 
dicament, from which there is no escape. 

Values are a part of the common, public, 
objective world just as much as shape, 
size, and mass. To know the position and 
shape of a thing “we must look not at the 
thing, but at the limitations it imposes on 
what environs it” (p. 15). So also we 
know the value of a thing by the way it is 
sought, shunned, protected. One can dis- 
tinguish the behavior toward a thing which 
indicates its value from the behavior which 
indicates its physical features; but in both 
cases this behavior reveals objective fact, 
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namely, values end physical features 
equally constitutive of the existing world 
and its possibilities. 

Man is free because he can recreate him- 
self along with the rest of the world to 
maximize values for each and all. The 
scope and power of one’s accomplishment 
to this end may be small; but this com- 
prehensive possibility of greatest value en- 
dows human action with a goal and mean- 
ing, a resourcefulness and adaptability, and 
a potentiality for creative transformation, 
which together make up human freedom. 
“Creative will” is the name given to hu- 
man action as thus endowed and thus di- 
rected. Man is uniquely free because the 
environing world can be for him not 
merely an obstacle, aid, or restraint, but 
a reservoir of yaluas which he can absorb 
into his own life and purpose. 

Democratic society and the rights of 
man are derived from the nature of man 
as endowed in the manner- just described. 
Every man is entitled to whatever is in- 
dispensable to the exercise of the kind of 
freedom set forth in the previous para- 
graph. To this end also every man is en- 
titled to be treated as one who must de- 
cide for himself what is to be believed and 
cherished. The political state is, therefore, 
“required to encourage those enterprises 
and institutions—educational, communal, 
literary, and religious—which help men be- 
come more aware of what it is to be a per- 
son and what it is a person ought to do” 
(p. 276). A further right pertaining to 
every man by reason of his human nature 
as above described is the right of free kin- 
ship. This is the right to form friendship 
with any other person across the barriers 
of established custom and convention. 
Other rights intrinsic to the same human 
nature are those of equality of opportunity, 


familial autonomy, and social freedom, 


The last is the right of each to make his 
presence and meaning count in the whole, 
so far as that is consistent with the exer- 
cise of similar right by others as well. 

This book is profound, comprehensive, 
and original, and is directed to the most 
important and imperative human problem 
of our time and all time. 

Henry N. WEMAN 
University of Oregon 
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Lin Yuranc. On the Wisdom of America. 
Pp. xv, 462. New York: John Day Com- 
, pany, 1950. $5.00. 


It is, I think, a compliment to say that 
one can review this distillation of wisdom 
in the summer anc read it in the winter. 
One feels that the suthor-editor has earned 
his right to tackle this subject because he 
lived for over ter years in the United 
States “without daring to write a book 
about the country.” 

Half of this volume is Chinese commen- 
tary, the other half is Lin Yutang’s percep- 
tive and personal selection from American 
writings, the total being a charming and 
provocative aid to thinking and most of all 
to remembering. The author is questing 
for “American wisdom about living.” Ex- 
cept possibly for the space and praise for 
David Grayson (Ray Stannard Baker: 
“His serenity is so unique in contemporary 
America that I must call it almost a phe- 
nomenon. ... Grayson is mature, if any 
American thinker is mature.) or for the 
verdict on Clarence Day “as one of the 
most perceptive of American writers,” I 
doubt whether many American readers will 
want to argue much about the choices or 
will feel alien in the presence of them. 
Franklin, Jefferson, Emerson, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Justice Holmes, Lincoln, Wil- 
liam James, Santayana, Whitman, and 
Thoreau, as well s Thurber and E. B. 
White and John Jay Chapman, figure 
largely in these pages. 

While readers of this particular journal 
may care to note the author’s belief in 
world federalism and dissatisfaction with 
the United Nations and the behavior of the 
great powers, the bulk of the book ought 
not to be considered irrelevant for politi- 
cal and social analysis. Somehow, the 
guide has made chapters such as “Man as 
Sentiment,” “Our Animal Heritage,” ‘Lib- 


erty,” “God,” “Love,” and a concluding 


“Toast to Moderation” appear as pertinent 
to world affairs as the chapter “War and 
Peace.” 

One may quo:e the author: “If a third 
war devastates and ruins the world, it will 
be brought about by the better ‘educated’ 
and better ‘fed’ nations, not by the Indo- 
nesians or the Burmese or the Eskimos” 
(p. 205). But probably the tone of the 
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book is better conveyed by another quota- 
tion: “Human wisdom always has a fa- 
miliar ring about it, because what is true 
always finds a familiar echo in our hearts.” 

Many conceits and bubbles and preten- 
sions, including those of the expert and the 
professional philosopher, are gently dis- 
posed of. Hurry and bustle, he adds, have 
limited cur reflective life. 

RICHARD H. HENDEL 
Washington, D. C. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (Ed.). 
Human Rights: Comments and Inter- 
pretations. Pp. 288. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1949. $3.75. 


This volume contains a selection from 
the answers to the Memorandum and 
Questionnaire, March 1947, sent out by 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. One is over- 
whelmed by the insurmountable courage of 
those who have created out of unparalleled 
ideological and semantical confusion a 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Professor Maritain, a scholastic philoso- 
pher, introduces the volume with the decla- 
ration that men can agree practically (as 
apparently evidenced by the Universal 
Declaration) even when they cannot agree 
philosophically. But nothing in the vol- 
ume itself gives any evidence that there is 
any sort of important practical agreement 
about human rights. There is no agree- 
ment, for example, as to what is meant by 
a “right” or in what way “right” is distin- 
guished from “duty,” “responsibility,” “lib- 
erty,” or “freedom.” There is no signifi- 
cant agreement, even practically, about the 
“rights” about which there seems to be 
verbal agreement. For example, the “right 
to live” means in some cases that no one 
can take away the life of a man; and in 
others, that a man is what he is because 
society makes him that way. There is no 
significant agreement about implementation 
for rights—-elther in the way of getting 
them accepted or in making them effective. 
Finally, there is an absolute lack of discus- 
sion of the manner in which the numerous 
rights advocated by the different authors 
can be tested. Each author,. who enumer- 
ates rights, writes as if his rights had an 
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inalienable justification for themselves, in-` 


dependent of experience or test. 

Nevertheless, the volume is significant. 
We need more such cc-operative efforts. 
First, it assembles in a single volume all 
the issues with respect to moral matters-—~ 
“moral” being used in the widest possible 
sense—which are vital to the life of man. 
It focuses attention not merely on the 
philosophical grounds but on the widest 
range of human rights—not merely on 
rights supposedly universal but on those 
which protect minorities like lawbreakers. 
Secondly, even though the writers usually 
seem to have little practical sense, devel- 
oping theories and lists of rights unrelated 
to the possibilities of their actualization, 
nevertheless they write in an atmosphere 
which almost immediately compels the rec- 
opnition of the problem of actualization. 
Lastly, such volumes—despite the wishful 
thinking of many of the writers—would re- 
veal the extent to which force justifies and 
makes rights! 

RUBIN GOTESKY 
University of Georgia 


Karren, Horace M. The Education of 
Free Men—An Essay Toward a Philoso- 
phy of Education. Pp xix, 332. New 
York: Farrer, Straus and Co., 1949. 
$5.00. 


Jt is fortunate that patsy Kallen, as 
shown in his modest subtitle, recognizes 
that his book merely approaches a phi- 
losophy of education. To have claimed 
more would have been to claim too much. 

As the personal credo of an influential 
teacher, The Education of Free Men is 
honest, and its reading would be good for 
anyone who has not yet been exposed to 
the point of view of orthodox pragmatism. 
The treatment is divided into four large 
topics: the school as institution; the demo- 
cratic faith and its educational enterprise; 
social organization and personal liberty; 
and the life and labor of free men. Under 
these topics, Kallen discusses many ideas 
relevant to the over-all theme. This is, of 
course, that free men can only be those 
released from the shackles of totalitarian- 
ism—Catholic, Fascist, Communist, or any 
other. They are men who have learned to 
live together, on every level from family 
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to world order, solely according to the 
dictates of their own intelligence and there- 
fore subject only to themselves. The 
argument is supported at many points by 
refreshing quotations and citations which, 
in a way, constitute the best feature of 
the book, 

As a whole, however, The Education of 
Free Men adds nothing fundamental to 
educational philosophy. Its most impor- 
tant ideas have been developed earlier and 
cften more keenly by other pragmatists, 
rot only by John Dewey, but by Boyd 
Bode and others much more at home in 
educational theory and practice than Kal- 
lən. The few original notions he does con- 
sider are either belabored ad nauseam 
(“orchestration” as a metaphor is worn to 
& feeble discord long before the last chap- 
ter, but it is there, too) or smothered in 
g superfluity of verbose writing and care- 
less editing. 

Professor Kallen rightly insists that edu- 
cation is a barometer of the wider com- 
munity. The wider community, in its 
democratic meaning, i3 today in such grave 
jeopardy that any help we can receive from 
educational theory in retesting and reinter- 
preting its foundations is doubly precious. 
And yet this book, with all its fine liberal- 
ism, seems more often the dim lantern of 
a period already behind us than the bright 
beacon of the period :hrough which we are 
now compelled to travel at such peril. 

THEODORE BRAMELD 

New York Univers.ty 


LAMPRECHT, STERLING P. Our Religious 
Traditions. Pp. viii, 99. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1950. 
$2.00. 


The fourfold tradition of the Western 
‘world, viewed religiously, is the voluntary 
commitment to God which is Judaism; the 
commitment to a totelitarian church which 
is Catholicism; the commitment to indi- 
vidual adventure in religion which is Prot- 
estantism; and the insight of Hellenism. 

Devotion to the covenant with Yahweh 
zésulted in the ideology of a chosen peo- 
sle, the gradual growth of monolatry into 
monotheism and the concept of the Suf- 
fering Servant and human brotherhood. 
Jesus was a Jew, who founded a reform 
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movement within Judaism. The Diaspora 
fixed the meaning of the covenant in 
ethical terms but also unfortunately in 
terms of archaic elements of bygone days 
‘circumcision and dietary regulations). 
Hence, Judaism must remain universal and 
particularistic. 

Catholicism transformed primitive Chris- 
tian freedom into authoritarianism, estab- 
lished creeds as credenda, the Church as 
ark of salvation, and the per se value of 
the sacraments. ‘Thus democracy, indi- 
vidual religious liberty, and the idea of the 
purity of the individual member of the 
church and of the hierarchy vanished. Ro- 
man Catholicism transformed authority 
Into domination, and the vitality of tradi- 
tion into resistance to change, experimen- 
tation, and adventure. 

Protestantism was a positive witness, an 
affirmation of the individual’s inherent 
right to bold religious adventure. The 
content of Christian freedom in Protes- 
tantism has been the promptings of the 
Spirit, the autaority of the Bible, the fig- 
ure of Jesus, and the “Catholic” Protes- 
tantism of Matthew Arnold, Emerson, 
broad churchmen of Anglicanism, and so 
on. 
Each of these three traditions of the 
Western world needs to replace its idea of 
revelation by the idea of insight as found 
in Hellenism. In a Hellenized Judaism, 
the covenant would become “mutual in- 
volvement of all men in common prob- 
lems and common interests and common 
destimes.” The nurturing tradition of a 
Hellenized Catholicism would be expanded 
“to a world culture of universal import.” 
The freedom of a Hellenized Protestantism 
would include ‘‘a disciplined understanding 
of the many yearnings of mankind across 
the ages.” Thus, at last, the inevitable re- 
hgious synthesis required for the continua- 
tion of Western culture could be fashioned. 

The little volume is written with master- 
ful discernment of the main issues. The 
interpreters of the Bible and certainly the 
church historians might raise a number of 
cuestions. Hellenism has been a potent 
factor in the history of both Judaism and 
Christianity from the third century B.C. 
an. Its “insigkt” is in the Christian tradi- 
tion and so are some of its mistakes. The 
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history of the centuries-long origin of 
the Apostles’ Creed has been completely 
rewritten since 1920—see the reviewer's 
Protestantism’s Challenge, pp. 66-84. So 
also the “Athanasian Symbol” originated 
not in the time of Athanasius but not 
earlier than the sixth century, its first use 
being A.D. 670 and its elevation to equality 
with the so-called Apostles’ Creed being in 
the thirteenth century. The McGiffert con- 
struction of the relation between this creed 
and Marcionism is decidedly out of date. 
Finally, our author should have discovered 
that democracy and the scientific spirit 
and method demand a new twentieth-cen- 
tury synthesis. Hellenism is also of the 
past. j 
CONRAD Henry MoEHLMAN 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Ross, Murray G. Religious Beliefs of 
Youth. Pp. xii, 251. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1950. $3.00. 


Do the beliefs of youth, today, give to 
life the “warmth, zest, and power” which 
William James believed we have a right to 
expect from religion? Using the YMCA 
constituency, Dr. Ross establishes that 15 
per cent have such religious beliefs, that 
for 35 per cent their beliefs tend to allevi- 
ate anxiety, and that 50 per cent are 
frankly suspicious as to whether the God- 
man relation is essential to clarity of pur- 
pose and to morale. 

The eight-page questionnaire, answered 
by 1,935 youth in several associations in 
various cities, reached men in (roughly) 
83 per cent and women in 17 per cent of 
the total. Their religious affiliations took 
on a wider variety than one might have ex- 
pected from a YMCA patronage: Jewish 
3.5 per cent, Catholic 34 per cent, Protes- 
tant 59.1 per cent, Greek Orthodox 1.2 per 
cent, others 2.2 per cent. 

Their ideas of God, Jesus, the church, 
the Bible, and immortality are used as cri- 
teria of the relation of youth to traditional 
religion. Sixty per cent hold the belief in 
God “with deep conviction” and less than 
10 per cent have no real assurance regard- 
ing their beliefs (p. 25). Jesus is believed 
to be divine by 51.5 per cent and a great 
prophet or teacher by 37.8 per cent; only 
13 2 per cent take any other view. On the 
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church, 73 per cent attend once a week. 
Forty-two per cent pray regularly daily, 
30 per cent seldom pray. The women 
pray more regularly than the men and the 
Catholics far more regularly than the Prot- 
estants and Jews. There is a slight differ- 
ence among the age groups; and 41.1 per 
cent of those without high school educa- 
tion pray regularly, 48.6 per cent of the 
high school graduates, and 43.1 per cent of 
those with a college education. Table 27 
on the reasons youth pray is exceedingly 
valuable and when re-enforced by the in- 
terviews seems to go to the bottom of the 
inquiry in hand. 

The chapter discussing the meaningful- 
ness of their own beliefs is close to the 
youth attitudes. Those elements which 
many religious leaders would stamp as 
“evils” were so classed by but few, such as 
materialism (3 per cent), selfishness (9.2 
per cent), lack of consideration for others 
(12.6 per cent), and apathy about com- 
munity affairs (11.1 per cent). Only 39 
per cent rely on religious resources when 
deciding what is right or wrong. Yet 96 
per cent say that “modern man needs re- 
ligion.” Only 3 per cent think of God’s 
plan when alone and but 10 per cent con- 
sider “God’s will as part of their major 
goal in life,” 

For 70 per cent of these youth religion 
is a set of “values, terms and explanations” 
which they accept as “valid or true” but 
which has little operational relevance to 
their “beliefs or value system.” Seventeen 
per cent say religious beliefs are the prin- 
cipal determinants of their lives. Eleven 
per cent admit that their beliefs make no 
difference, while 72 per cent can be de- 
scribed as unsure “how much, if any, dif- 
ference their beliefs do make.” Fifty per 
cent never discuss religion; 38 per cent 
sometimes do so, and-12 per cent discuss 
it frequently. On the question of “Does 
life count?” 35 per cent report that they 
never thought seriously on the subject be- 
fore, 33 per cent that life has a meaning 
and purpose; 5 per cent think of this sub- 
ject in connection with the hereafter; 35 
per cent think of life as “a link in a chain,” 
and agree that each “has an obligation to 
push progress farther on.” . 
` As to the problems of youth, 40 per cent 
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sez them in terms of getting the right job. 
Thirty-five per cent emphasize the need of 
better sex education. Twelve to 15 per 
cent mention the neec for a clarification 
of religious beliefs. 

The study finds that home, church, and 
Christian associations (p. 91), by “rather 
consistent efforts to indoctrinate,” to pro- 
vide an atmosphere in which “our biases 
inhibit” the free expression of ideas and 
“to substitute activity for searching in- 
quiry about self and community,” have not 
been success:ul. Dr. Ross holds that to 
become religious and fiad spiritual satisfac- 
tion, youth must be given (1) counselling 
of a high order, (2) group-therapy with 
satisfying relations, (3) study-action groups 
in which values emerge as practicable, and 
(+) real changes in action-ideologies where, 
as stated by Kurt Levin, the values glimpsed 
are freely chosen and the self with its pri- 
vele world can become a participant. 

As stated in the foreword by Professor 
Gordon W. Allport, the aim was clearly 
stated in the beginning. The comparisons 
with other recent studies are very well 
drawn. The author’s findings, while dis- 
concerting to Zion, must be accepted as 
authoritative for the constituency included. 
Our solitary criticism i3 this: When setting 
up adequate procedures, would it not have 
been wise to engage a cross-section of 
youth in general? Another study to ex- 
tend these findings beyond the YMCA con- 
situency is now needed. However, Dr. 
Ross has made his contribution precise, in- 
structive, and challenging. The report is 
a definite addition in the socioreligious 
field. 

Epward W. BLAKEMAN 

Pacific Sckool of Religion 


EIsterR, ALLAN W. Drawing-Room Con- 
version. Pp. xiv, 236. Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press, 1950. $3.50. 


The din of new global conflicts has 
drowned out the fanfare, but recently 
so impressive, of the Oxford Movement 
(Buchmanism). During the last decade 
this evangelistic movement appeared to its 
friends as one of the most promising at- 
tempts to re-create a sort of first-century 
Christian fellowship by its stress on per- 
sonal commi-ment, culminating in changed 
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life rather than accepted theology. In its 
dissatisfaction with traditional theology, 
the new movement aspired not to create a 
new church but to be a leaven in all exist- 


ing. ones. Qn the other hand its meetings, - 


held in the fashion of house parties where 
personal testimonies and conversions formed 
the core of the inchoate ritual, led less 
friendly observers of these procedures to 
regard them as spiritual nudism designed 
by a man “whose God was a millionaire” 
(Rom Landau) as an “opiate for the 
classes.” 

Dr. Eister has undertaken to produce a 
sociological ‘account of this movement, the 
literature concerning which he lists and 
summarizes. He provides a chronicle of 
Buchmanism from its inception through its 
expansion into the “Moral Rearmament” 
crusade, bringing the story up to 1949. 
There is an analysis of the founder Frank 
Buchman (though no attention is given to 
the pietistic elements of his native Luther- 
anism as basic factors in his mature work), 
and of his modus operandi as a “soul 
surgeon”-on the basis of his charismatic 
qualities. The organization, structure, and 
resources of the Oxford Movement are 
studied, as are also the distinctive religious 
experiences and interpretations it fosters. 

The author’s most important theoretical 
conclusion is that, from a sociological view- 
point, Buchmanism is a “cult,” ie., a re- 
ligious group organized around the person 
of a charismatic leader for the sake of the 
ecstatic religious experience derived from 
this contact, the function of which is to 
help overcome the isolation of individuals 
in our urbanized, technologized society with 
its proliferation of innumerable secondary 
groups. From <his cult status there may 
be derived some of the characteristic fea- 
tures of the Oxford Movement—its lack of 
formal organization, much less of a well- 
organized ecclesiastical structure, and its 
novel method of recruiting participants. 
The same cause is responsible for the in- 
formality of its creed and indeed for its 
general deprecation of theology; and also 
for its general indifference to the social 
milieu, culminating in a reactionary eco- 
nomic and political position (its crypto- 
fascist advocacy of Hitler as the instru- 
ment of God’s flan will be remembered). 
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This work contributes to a sociological 
understanding of the phenomenon under 
study. But useful as the formulation of 
the cult concept may be and helpful as its 
application to the clarification of the Ox- 
ford Movement may prove, the primary 
concern of the sociology of religion is to 
illuminate the social roots and fruits of 
religion. It is along these lines that the 
project inaugurated by Dr. Ejister should 
be continued. He himself says that he had 
not precisely determined the social and 
economic background and the status of the 
participants and financial supporters of the 
movement. The author’s awareness of the 
upper-class character of this cult, the cen- 


_tral rite of which is “drawing-room con- 


version,” needs to be documented by just 
such precise determination. Not even 
Buchman claimed divine extraction for his 
loaves and fishes! Surely there are various 
factors in the power constellation of the 
last three decades both in the United 
States and elsewhere to account for the sup- 
port in various quarters given to this move- 
ment, which should be brought into the ac- 
count. This study raises many interesting 
questions of a psychological sort too, e.g., 
the nature of the religious experience of 
modern, urban, upper-class people; and the 
diffusion of psychiatric ideology in our cul- 
ture, for this movement, without knowing 
it, produced under its distinctive auspices 
a sort of Christological psychodrama. 
EPHRAIM FISCHOFF 
American International College 


GINGERICH, MELVIN. Service for Peace: 
A History of Mennonite Civilian Public 
Service. Pp. xvii, 508. Akron, Pa.: 
Mennonite Central Committee, 1949. 
$3.00. 

The story unfolded in this book repre- 
sents the latest chapter in the more than 
four centuries of Mennonite encounters 
with the state. As literal believers in the 
New Testament principle of nonresistance, 
members of this archetypal Protestant sect 
have suffered many martyrdoms in wartime 
for conscience’ sake. During World War 
II some 4700 Mennonites suffered the more 
subtle martyrdom of futility, of wasted tal- 
ent, and of frustrated goodwill in Civilian 
Public Service, the privately-financed but 
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largely government-controlled program of 
alternative service for conscientious ob- 
jectors. 

Three “historic peace churches’—the 
Mennonites, the Brethren (Dunkers), and 
the Friends (Quakers)—-shared in the ad- 
ministration of this enterprise. Plans for 
some sort of alternative service for their 
young men were being formulated by the 
first two churches several years before the 
outbreak of war. For the Mennonites a 
pattern was supplied by the practice in 
Czarist Russia of allowing conscientious ob- 
jectors to substitute two years in forestry 
camps for mulitary service. When it came 
to getting a suitable provision into the Se- 
lective Service Act of 1940, the lead was 
taken by the politically more experienced 
Friends: “work of national importance un- 
der civilian direction” was the formula 
finally arrived at. This story and that of 
the initial organization ‘of the program 
occupy the first six chapters. 

Statistics cited in Chapter VIII show 
that nearly half the conscripted COs were 
in camps operated by the Mennonite Cen- 
tral Committee and that nearly 40 per cent 
of all men assigned to Civilian Public Serv- 
ice were members of one branch or another 
of the Mennonite Church (11 per cent were 
Brethren, 7 per cent were Friends, and the 
rest represented over 200 different denomi- 
nations). The greater part of the book is 
devoted to a description of the types of 
work done by the Mennonite assignees and 
thumbnail sketches of the 60-odd camps 
and special-service units under Mennonite 
direction. The projects ranged in signifi- 
cance from somewhat aimless maintenance 
work in national parks to valuable service 
as attendants in understaffed mental hos- 
pitals. 

Later chapters discuss religious life and 
education, both formal and informal, in the 
camps and the problems oi financing and 
administermmg the program. ‘The oppor- 
tunity to supervise the religious life oi 
their young men and to further their edu- 
cation in Mennonite principles was a prime 
consideration with the church; indeed it 
was the quid pro quo which made the Men- 
nonites willing to pour out more than three 
million dollars to maimtain the men. Meas- 
ured in terms of church attendance and 
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courses taken in camp, the results of this 
bargain were somewhat disappointing to 
those in charge of the program; neverthe- 
less, on balance, and with due regard to the 
importance of simply keeping alive the 
nonresistant testimony of the church, the 
experiment appears to be Judged a success. 
The penultimate chapter is a candid evalua- 
tion of the whole experier.ce, in which there 
is no blinking of the shortcomings and 
failures of the COs themselves, of the 
administrative arrangements, of the gov- 
ernment technical personnel, and of the 
supporting constituency—the Mennonite 
congregations. The program represented, 
in the judgment of the author and of the 
leadership of the churck, a “decided im- 
provement” over the government’s method 
of handling COs in 1917-18. 

Although rather laborious in spots, the 
book is a faithful and useful record of a 
sign:ficant experiment in church-state re- 
laticnships. A reader without the Men- 
nonite bias, while respecting the integrity 
of the Mennonite position, might well draw 
slightly different conclusions from some of 
the =vidence presented. But the important 
thinz is that the evidence is all here—some 
of the most interesting evidence being in 
the form of answers to a comprehensive 
questionnaire giving assignees’ attitudes on 
everything from whether their understand- 
ing of Biblical nonresistance had been deep- 
ened to whether they had learned leather- 
craft in camp. The fina. chapter contains 
a valuable account of the treatment of 
Mennonite COs by the Canadian govern- 
ment. 

FREDERICK B. TOLLES 

Swarthmore College 


COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


STEWART, MICHAEL. The British Approach 
to Politics. Pp. viii, 326. 2nd ed. Lon- 
don: George Allen and Unwin, 1949. 
$3.50. 

No one could be better equipped than 
the author to write a survey of the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. Michael Stewart, 
member of the House of Commons since 
1945, was made Under Secretary of War in 
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1947, Before that he had lectured to the 
Workers Educational Association and had 
been a member of the Army Educational 
Corps. He had been educated at Oxford, 
where he had been president of the Union. 
In 1950 he was made an adviser to the 
Labour Party. 

His book, of which this is the second 
edition, is extremely comprehensive for its 
limited size. It seems to have been writ- 
ten for earnest and not highly educated 
adults, and conforms rather to the English 
than the American pattern of textbooks, 
being both casual and argumentative. Mr. 
Stewart is clearly a serious member of the 
Labour Party and accepts both its point of 
view and its program wholeheartedly. 

The book goes very lightly into consti- 
tutional matters, where it is old-fashioned 
and almost, Tory in its tone. An exalted 
idea of the position of the king is ex- 
pressed, There is even a repetition of the 
old inaccuracy, which Disraeli corrected in 
Victoria, that the king is “head” of the 
English church. On matters of contempo- 
rary politics it is up-to-date, and gives a 
very fine justification of the Labour policy 
on nationalization and on the social serv- 
ices. It is very informative on that diffi: 
cult area, local government. 

In regard to zhe “Empire,” the “Com- 
monwealth,” and the world, the book is not 
in many places factually up-to-date. In 
these matters it follows the neo-imperialist 
line of contemporary Labour orthodoxy. 

Up to ten years ago, English surveys of 
the government of England were usually 
written from the historical and constitu- 
tional point of view, and were likely to 
represent the prejudices of the educated 
governing classes, Conservatives, or occa- 
sionally Liberals. However, since 1918 the 
Labour Party and its moderate Marxism 
have influenced many younger men; and 
during the past ten years it has been these 
young Labourites who have been taking 
over the writings in the field. First of all 
in the field of local government they began 
to write the basic handbooks. They now 
do more and more of the writing and teach- 
ing in the whole field of government, and 
they now have behind them a government 
that is seriously concerned with the spread 
of education and of desires that education 
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shall be “‘classless.” Whether the old sys- 
tem and the old way of thinking are gone 
for good cannot yet be told. But Mr. 
Stewart’s book is a product of what is try- 
ing to become a new, socialist, orthodoxy. 
EUGENE P. CHASE 
Lafayette College a oe 


Warren, J. H. The English Local Gov- 
ernment System.. Pp. 190. Rev. ed. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, 1949. 
7/6. 

The author of this book is the General 
Secretary of the National Association of 
Local Government Officers, the compendi- 
ous trade union which comprises the whole 
variety of professions and occupations ex- 
isting in the English local government serv- 
ice, with the exception of manual workers. 
Mr. Warren, as might be expected, has 
written an excellent short introduction to 
the English local government system viewed 
from the administrative angle. He out- 
lines its constitutional basis, its financial 
arrangements, its general structure and de- 
partmental organization, and the relations 
between elected representatives and salaried 
officials. Certain omissions of fact stem 
from the shortness of the book. The new 
financial arrangements incorporated in the 
local government in October 1948, for in- 
stance, warrant a fuller explanation. 

It is also a pity that the author does not 
examine more closely the problems and 
needs of the various services provided by 
the English local authorities. It is a tra- 
ditional feature of English government that 
all public services (unless there is very 
good reason to the contrary) should be op- 
erated through democratically elected local 
councils. This principle has been departed 
from in a number of recent cases, notably 
in the administration of the hospital serv- 
ice. To understand the cause of this in- 
novation, and the problems which at pres- 
ent beset the whole structure of English 
local government, it is necessary to analyze 
the rapidly changing requirements of the 
public services. While the simple Poor 
Law system of sixty years ago has grown 
into an elaborate and complex pattern of 
social services, local government itself has 
remained approximately static in its struc- 
ture and its practice; but not, of course, 
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in the functions it must discharge. Mr. 
Warren’s review of current proposals for 
the reform of local government structure 
loses force from the lack of such a func- 
tional analysis. Neither does his review 
cover by any means all of the proposals 
that have been put forward. 

This book is primarily descriptive, and 
it is only occasionally that the author haz- 
_ ards a forecast or expresses an opinion. 
_ His analysis of the committee system, 
which is a distinctive feature of the prac- 
tice of local councils in England, is lucid 
and valuable. In his last chapter, Mr. 
Warren suggests that English local govern- 
ment may gradually change its character— 
which centers around the collective respon- 
sibility of the whole council and of each of 
its committees—through the emergence of 
a special executive group, which might be 
composed of the chairman of the principal 
committees (Finance, Works, and so forth). 
Mr. Warren clearly does not like this com- 
mission form of local government. “If the 
executive are whole-time they. will need 
to be paid. If they are adequately paid, 
for real responsibility and administrative 
ability, they will become indistinguishable 
from the officers; though perhaps not as 
efficient, because they will have no security 
of tenure and will lack the skill and ex- 
perience of men who have made this work 
a career.” 

“Tf,” the author goes on, “radical change 
is necessary, there is much: to be said for 
the council-manager system” (on some- 
thing like the American model). There is, 
however, little real chance that the council- 
manager system will develop in England. 
It is a pity that this section of the book is 
so short, as the author indicates some in- 
teresting possibilities. 

This book should be of great service to 
anyone trying to form a realistic appraisal 
of the inner workings of English local gov- 
ernment. 

P. J. O. SELF 

London School of Economics 


MacLean, Frrzroy. Escape to Adventure. 
Pp. viii, 419. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1950. $4.00. 

Published in England under the title 

Eastern Approaches, this volume is a bril- 
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liantly told story of adventure, war, and 
diplomacy, waich also penetrates to the 
depths of some of the great issues of our 
time. Born in 1911, educated at Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Maclean entered the British 
Foreign Service in 1933, served in the 
Foreign Office and in tne Paris and Mos- 
cow Embassies (1937-29), enlisted in the 
Cameron Highlanders as a private in 1939, 
went to Cairo in 1941, where he became a 
member of the Special Air Service, and 
was dropped in 1943, as a Brigadier, into 
Yugoslavia, as Head of the British Mili- 
tary Mission to the Partisans. Brigadier 
Maclean remained in Yugoslavia in that 
capacity unti] after the capture of Bel- 
grade in the spring of 1945. p 

Essentially, Brigadier Macłean’s story is 
divided into taree parts, the first of which 
deals primarily with his experiences as a 
member of the British Embassy in Mos- 
cow: “Golden Road.” Df particular inter- 
est in this connection is his account of 
three trips ta Soviet Central Asia, with 
and without oficial Soviet authorization, in 
1937—39, and his attempt to get into 
Sinkiang, or Chinese Turkestan. There are 
als interestirg accounts of visits to Af- 
ghanistan and Iran. Chapter V contains 
an analysis of the Moscow treason trials, 
1937-38, which the author attended dur- 
ing that “winter in Moscow,” rivaling in 
psychological and philosophical penetration 
Arthur Koestler’s Darkness at Noon and 
George Orwell’s 1984. 

Part IY, “Orient Sand,” -tells of the 


authors war experienc2s, particularly in 


Egypt and the Western Desert, and is fea- 
tured by a superb story of a raid on 
Benghazi in the fall of 1942. The section 
closes with a “passage to Persia,” high- 
lighted by a first-class narrative of the 
seizure of an Iranian general who hap- 
pened to be pro-Nazi. 

Very fittingly, almos: half the volume 
is devoted tc Part III, treating of the 
“Balkan War,” which gives Brigadier Mac- 
lean’s own story of his wartime mission to 
Tito and the Yugoslav Partisans. It is 
prcbable that most readers will be pri- 
marily interested in this section, not 
merely because of the thrilling character 
of the personal adventures involved, but 


because of the light which it throws on 
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British policy- at the time in respect to 
Yuggslavia, and the insight into the char- 
acter of Marshal Tito and the Yugoslav 
Partisan movemen:z, a subject with which 
the author had a most intimate acquaint- 
ance during the last two years of the war. 
Herein Brigadier Maclean gives interesting 
character sketches of Marshal Tito and 
such other Yugoslav leaders as Kardelj, 
Pijade, Ranković, and Djilas, to mention 
only a few. Among other things, he noted, 
despite a somewhat rigid Communist dog- 
matism, that Marshal Tito was willing to 
make independent decisions and to rely on 
his own judgment of a situation. Because 
of his “unexpected independence of mind, 
that odd lack of servility” toward Moscow, 
Maclean wonderec whether he might not, 
in the years to come, “become more of a 
nationalist, less of a Communist” (p. 230). 

Escape to Adventure will undoubtedly 
take its place among the outstanding 
memoirs of World War Il. Those who 
seek an understanding of present-day 
Yugoslavia, in particular, cannot afford to 
miss it. 

Harry N. Howarp 
Arlington, Virginia 


PETRIE, SiR CHARLES. The Jacobite Move- 
meni—The Last Phase, 1716-1807. Pp. 
xii, 221. London: Eyre and Spottis- 
woode; distributed in U. S. by Mac- 
millan Co, 1950. $2.75. 


It is proverbial that there is “nothing so 
tedious as a twice-told tale,” and the tale 
of the last Jacobite rebellion of 1745 has 
been told a hundred times by different au- 
thors; yet there is nothing tedious about 
this book! This is not wholly to be cred- 
ited to Sir Charles Petrie’s lively and in- 
teresting narrative style, for even in the 
hands of more prosaic writers something 
of the old magic of that extraordinary 
blaze of purple romance on the drab pat- 
tern of eighteenta-century British politics 
still lingers. Indeed, the actual history of 
Scottish Jaccbitism is more interesting 
than all the fables and legends that have 
gathered around it. How many people 
realize, for example, that the exiled Stuarts 
planned to climb the English throne with 
the aid of Charles XII of Sweden (p. 19) 
and, later, of Frederick the Great of Prus- 
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sia (pp. 152~53), or that there was a move- 
ment to make Bonnie Prince Charlie a king 
in America (pp. 172-75)? 

On controversial questions of fact, the 
author holds the balance accurately. He 
tries his best to clear up all the minor 
Jacobite conspiracies (the whole truth 
about which may never be known) and to 
estimate the political and military errors 
which doomed these enterprises to failure. 
As regards the major enterprise in 1745, 
he is of the emphatic opinion that Prince 
Charles was right in advising an advance 
on London. and wrong in letting himself 
be overruled by timid military advisers. 
“In the light of all the available evidence, 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that if 
Charles had marched forward from Derby 
he would have won the crown for his 
father” (p. 97). The author has greater 
admiration for Charles’ little-known father 
and brother, honest and decent if unim- 
aginative men, than for Charles himself, 
who degenerated from a hero into a 
“dipsomaniacal dotard” (p. 180). It was 
certainly out of key with the legend of 
Charles’ integrity that he should have of- 
fered, in later life, to change his religion 
to Protestantism if that would get him the 
throne (p. 164). 

When the author passes from questions 
of fact to questions of political theory, he 
ceases to be the impartial historian and be- 
comes the advocate. “A second Restora- 
tion might have prevented the subsequent 
overthrow of the balance of the Constitu- 
tion, which has been attended with such 
lamentable results in our own time. A 
monarchy resting upon hereditary, rather 
than upon elective, right, and a Church 
that was national in fact as well as in 
name, would not readily have seen their 
privileges usurped by the House of Com- 
mons” (p. 99). Such a remark rests on 
many dubious assumptions. It implies that 
mid-eighteenth-century England was still 
enamored of divine-right royalty; that the 
Protestant Church and a Catholic monarch 
could have peacefully kept house together; 
that the alien, half-Scottish, half-French, 
exiled Stuarts would have understood the 
new parliamentary type of government 
which had grown up in England under the 
first two Georges; and, finally, that the 
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eventual triumph of popular government 
was “lamentable.” The reviewer would 
question every one of these suppositions. 
PRESTON SLOSSON 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Brown, Georce W. (Ec.). Canada. Pp. 
xvii, 620. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1950. $6.50. 


Beginning during the war and continuing 
during the peace the University of Cab- 
fornia has sponsored a series of books, with 
Robert J. Kerner as general editor, dedi- 
cated to mutual understanding and success- 
ful co-operation between nations. Each 
volume describes one nation, and Canada 
is tenth in the series. An introduction by 
the Canadian editor is followed by 24 
chapters, each devoted to some aspect of 
Canadian affairs and each written by an 
expert——usually a well-known expert—in 
his field. These chapters are arranged in 
six parts: The Setting; The Historical 
Background; The Economy; The Political 
and Constitutional Scene; Social and Cul- 
tural Institutions; and External Affairs. 
‘Each chapter is supplemented by notes and 
references and by a carefully chosen bibli- 
ography. The index, as is necessary in a 
composite work, is detailed. The editor is 
to be congratulated both on the design of 
the book and on his success in enlisting 
the co-operation of a large group of dis- 
tinguished writers. 

It is interesting to conjecture how far 
the book will achieve its purpose: the pro- 
motion of understanding of Canada by 
people of other countries. What readers is 
it likely to have, and what impact is it 
likely to make upon them? If the answer 
were to be sought by asking how many 
Canadians are likely to read the nine other 
volumes in the series, it might not be very 
encouraging. The book is, however, ad- 
mirably adapted for use in area studies 
which are being undertaken at many uni- 
versities, particularly in the United States. 

For other classes of reader the book has 
serious limitations. For Canadians it con- 
tains, of necessity, a great deal of com- 
monplace material, and the same is true 
for foreign readers who are well-informed 
about Canada. Many, indeed, are ac- 
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quainted with the views of the more 
prominent contributors, whose chapters ap- 
rear as condensations of work that has al- 
ready been publishec. While the book 
covers the ground witnout much repetition 
and with singularly lictle conflict of opin- 
ion, the price paid for solidarity is ob- 
vious. All dirty linen is kept out of sight, 
and for some purposes dirty linen is im- 
portant. (It was a touch of irony that 
the reviewer was interrupted in his work 
by an invitation to join a committee on 
Doukhobor problems. There are three 
references to Doukhobors in the index but 
no light is thrown on the problems.) Fi- 
nally the critical appraisal of a country is 
hardly possible in the separate treatment 
of details by its own nationals, whatever 
their qualifications. 

Canada’s claims on the attention of the 
world reside in a few phases of Canadian 
experience: peaceful accommodation be- 
tween two cultural groups; peaceful evolu- 
tion from colony to independent state; the 
voluntary retention of membership in the 
Commonwealth and the sublimation of its 
tizs into a broad and helpful outlook on 
world affairs; and the maintenance of indi- 
viduality in spite of irtimate proximity to 


„tke United States. All these topics are 


admirably treated in this book. 
H. F. Ancus 
University of British Columbia 


SLAVIC COUNTRIES 


DEUTSCHER, Isaac Stalin: A Political 
Biography. Pp. ix, 600. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1949. $5.00. 
Mr. Deutscher has written a complete 

biography of Stalin, or as complete a bi- 

ography as can be written at present. He 
calls his book a polit:cal biography, and 
rightly so, for there are few men in the 
limelight of present history of whose per- 
sonal life, intellectual pursuits, and emo- 
tional adventures as litle is known as. of 

Mr. Stalin’s. He has succeeded better 

than any Oriental despot in the Middle 

Ages in hiding himself from public eye in 

th:s age of publicity. Nor is it easy to 

write about his past as a public figure, for 
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at no time in history has the falsification 
of history been so brutally and thoroughly 
applied as in Stalin’s Russia to cover up 
real history. In view of these difficulties 
Mr. Deutscher has done a very creditable 
job in trying to wnravel the plots and 
counterplots in the life of a professional 
revolutionary conspirator who never hesi- 
tated to apply the most repellent means to 
arrive at his goal, and who has continued 
throughout his life the ways of his younger 
years. 

Mr. Deutscher is no apologist for Stalin 
and his methods, and many convinced 
Stalinists will read his book with deep mis- 
givings. Mr. Deutscher was born in Po- 
land and joined the Communist Party as 
a very young man in the late 1920’s. Why 
he left the Communist party he does not 
make clear in the present book. Appar- 
ently he followed some of the dissident 
Communist leaders who were persecuted or 
purged by Stalin. Thus he is able to view 
Stalin with a certain detachment, but he 
has remained a convinced Leninist and ad- 
mirer of Lenin’s seizure of power by which 
the Bolshevik leader overthrew the short- 
lived Russian democracy in November 
1917. The best part of the book deals 
with the internal party struggles of the late 
1920’s and the early 1930s. In discussing 
the issues and personalities involved Mr. 
Deutscher shows a remarkable knowledge 
and impartiality. 

In his general interpretation Mr. Deut- 
scher seems unduly severe with the Rus- 
sian people, its civilization and history be- 
fore November 1917, a date which he 
seems to regard as a beneficial turning 
point in Russian and world history. On 
the other hand, he is unduly optimistic of 
the achievements of the Stalinist regime 
and the immense benefits which, according 
to him, they bestowed upon the Russian 
people and even on other nations to which 
they were brought. In spite of this unhis- 
torical and uncritical approach to the whole 
problem of revolution, of “progress,” and 
of Russian and human character and po- 
tentialities, the book makes interesting 
reading and is very well written. A suffi- 
ciently critical reader will use it with profit. 

Hans KOHN 

The City College of New York 
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INKELES, ALEX. Public Opinion in Soviet 
Russia: A Study in Mass Persuasion. 
Pp. xviii, 379. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1950. $5.00. 
This is a study of propaganda in the 

present-day Russian totalitarian state. It 

is a study of the theories, the techniques, 
and the instruments being used. It is also 

a study of the Russian Government. 

Dr. Inkeles writes: “There is no realm 
of intellectual endeavor, no form of or- 
ganized activity which might conceivably 
influence public opinion, which the (Com- 
munist) Party exempts from scrutiny and 
control” (p. 36). The control over the 
radio is absolute. And the fact that eighty- 
two per cent of the Russian radios are 
wired speakers and cannot receive pro- 
grams over the air makes that control even 
more absolute. The motion pictures are 
purely a tool of the Government. News- 
papers, likewise, are governmental organs 
not interested in news as we know it. Fi- 
nally, there is the army of “agitators” who 
take care of propaganda at the grass roots 


_~~on the farms, in the factories, and in the 


shops. 

The press, the radio, and other forms 
of communication have thus become the 
“driving belt” between the Government 
and the public. They keep the Govern- 
ment informed about the people and the 
people informed of what the Government 
wants them to know. 

The incidental picture of the Soviet sys- 
tem drawn in these pages reveals an au- 
tocracy with roots deep in Russian history. 
It is a nation governed by an elite, with 
emphasis upon absolute discipline, “devo- 
tion. to hierarchical authority, and... re- 
liance on the use of force” (p. 322). The 
ruler is not called Czar and his aids are not 
called nobles, but few Czars and nobles 
would be unhappy in this new aristocracy. 
Alexander III, Plehve, and Pobedonostsev 
would have recognized their “cold storage” 
policy and would have admired the effi- 
clency with which it was operated. 

The strength of the Communist Govern- 
ment is made more clear in this study of 
their propaganda. The advice to agitators, 
“Do not hide from a puzzling, trenchant, 
or even hostile question” (p. 82); the in- 
sistence on criticism within the party (pp. 
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196 ff.); the never-ending endeavor to re- 
late the Government to the individual citi- 
zens, all show political understanding of a 
high degree. One even sees indications of 
Tammany Hall tactics (p. 89). 

The principal criticism to be made of 
this study is its lack of style. It is a dif- 
cult book. But its merits far outweigh its 
demerits. Students of Communism and of 
Russia will find in it may things of great 
interest. 

H. C. PETERSON 

University of Oklahoma 


Wortis, Josera. Sovtet Psychiatry. Pp. 
xv, 314. Baltimore: Wiliams and Wil- 
kins Co., 1950. $5.00. 


Two things are made immediately clear 
to readers of Soviet Psychiatry: The au- 
thor has never visited the Soviet Union, 
and his treatment of the subject matter 
will be sympathetic. Despite the frst 
handicap, Wortis has succeeded in produc- 
ing & highly interesting book, significant 
not only for the light it throws on the rela- 
tively unknown field of Russian psychiatry, 
but also for the contribution it makes to 
the understanding of the social integrations 
of science. The first chapter is worth read- 
ing by any student of the sociology of 
knowledge, sketching as it does the philo- 
sophical assumptions on which Soviet psy- 
chiatry is based, including the canons of 
dialectical materialism. However, as the 
author says much later in the book, it is 
surprising how little the average American 
man of science can find to quarrel with in 
the materialistic philosophy of the Rus- 
sians. The nationalistic character of Soviet 
psychiatry, of course, represents an em- 
phasis lacking in any American science. 

Psychiatry in Russia has been greatly 
influenced by the physiology of Pavlov and 
relatively little by psychology. Therefore 
we find in Russia considerable reliance on 
phystological methods of therapy and a 
biologizing of mental illness. Wortis makes 
clear that psychoanalysis never gained a 
firm foothold in the Soviet Union. Freudi- 
anism is dismissed as a “fallacious” theory 
guilty of setting up mystical internal drives 
as paramount over social forces. Hence, 
along with their somatic interest, Russian 
theoreticians assume that individual behay- 
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ior is always a function of the social field. 
The material presented by the author does 
not indicate that this holistic position is 
particularly fruitful in explaining mental 
illness. As a matter of fact, Wortis points 
out the emphasis on description in case 
histories and the relative neglect of inter- 
pretation. However, tke chapter on child 
psychiatry, with its abundant quotations 


- covering the subject of personality forma- 


tion, indicates that in this field the Rus- 
sians are quite close to their American con- 
temporaries in estimating the dynamic sig- 
nifcance of environmental factors. 

The author suggests that although Rus- 
sia has one-sixth the psychiatric beds of 
the United States and less than half as 
many psychiatrists, “the Soviet supply of 
psychiatrists and hospitals is adequate for 
present needs, while ours is not.” However, 
the ratio of mental patients to population 
is not in itself a reliable index to mental ill 
health. It is significart that despite the 
degree of Soviet morale, the war brought 
about an increase in neurological and psy- 
chiatric disorcers, and in alcoholism. 

JouN J. HONIGMANN 

New York University 


SOROKIN, Prrerm A. Leaves from a Rus- 
stan Diary. Pp. ix, 346. Enlarged edi- 
tion. Boston: Beacon Press, 1950. $3.50. 
Professor Sorokin translates experience 

into sociology. Having noted the personal 
effects he suffered from starvation in 
Petrograd, he made a field study in the 
Samara province during the famine of 
1921, and in 1922 published a book en- 
titled The Influence of Hunger on Human 
Behaviour. In Leaves from a Russtan 
Diary he describes revolution from per- 
sonal experience as member in ‘a revolu- 
tionary committee before the Bolshevik 
revolution, as a “hunted mouse,” as a pris- 
oner of the Communist government, and 
then as a professor in a Communist umi- 
versity. 

For those few of Sorokin’s readers who 
lived through any portion of the years 
1917-22 in Russia, the book is like reading 
one’s own diary, for the events and experi- 
ences of the trme were shared by all. Who 
dic not say with Sorokin, “I see nobody, 
nobody at all,” when seeking for a man to 
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head the government in 1917? Who. did 
not feel the cataclysm when the Russian 
army broke up folowing Kerensky’s De- 
cree Number 1, carrying arms and revolu- 
tionarv slogans to the far corners of the 
country? Who was not arrested for coun- 
terrevolution? 

Yet, Professor Sorokin, as a leading fig- 
ure in the first Workers’ Soviet, as cfficial 
secretary to Kerensky, as member of the 
Council of the Republic and of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, brings out significant 


facts. The Soviets established in early ~ 


1917 were not elected, they were not Bol- 
shevik; the Communists infiltrated them 
and thus eventually dominated them. The 
Council of the Republic did repulse the 
Communists, but Kerensky’s “idealism” 
and “goodness” disqualified him for de- 
cisive action when it was required. The 
peasantry, by autumn of 1917, were “so- 
bering off” from the revolution, turning 
against the Bolsheviks. The Constituent 
Assembly was elected by nation-wide popu- 
lar election. It heid its “legal” meeting on 
November 27, 1917, three weeks after the 
Communist revolution, but was dispersed 
“under pressure” of the Communists be- 
fore it could convene for business. 

In the last chapter, “Thirty Years After,” 
Sorokin summarizes the results of the revo- 
lution which he personally experienced. Its 
‘ gigantic” successes were: survival, its un- 
limited world-wide character, changing even 
its enemies to its own image. Among its 
“colossal” failures are: lack of creative 
genius (all its great men, even in 1950, are 
of pre-1917 birth and education), inhuman 
character (an average of 30,000 executions 
ennually, 1918—50), standard of living still 


below prerevoluticnary conditions, failure . 


to abolish exploitation. The author closes 
on a philosophical note. Hate is the prime 
mover of revolution and war; creativity, 
freedom, love, are the key to the recon- 
struction of the werld. This book is highly 
personal, but today each one of us is in- 
volved personally in the fate-of the world. 
PAUL B. ANDERSON 
International Committee of YMCA 
New York City 


HUNGARIAN STATE PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
R. Vogeler, E. Sanders and Their Ac- 
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complices Before the Criminal Court.’ 
Pp. 309. Budapest, 1950. 


At the time when this review is being 
written, the case of Robert Vogeler, Ameri- 
can representative of the International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation in Aus- 
tria and Hungary, “convicted” of espionage 
and “endangering the execution of the 
(Hungarian) economic plan” in February 
1950, still awaits final solution, and the 
conditions of the Hungarian-proposed ran- 
som, which has been conservatively termed 
as “out of proportion,” cannot but shed 
additional suspicion on the preconceived 
outcome of the trial. 

Meanwhile, the Hungarian Government 
has hurried to bring out a White Book, by 
which it “wishes to inform public opinion 
abroad concerning the large-scale espionage 
and sabotage activities known under the 
name of the Vogeler-Sanders case”; and 
by thus exposing the dark warmongering 
forces, it hopes to “greatly contribute to 
the strengthening of the forces of peace 
all over the world.” 

During the court proceedings, the Lon- 
don Economist pleaded that the term 
“trial” be dropped in connection with such 
mere propaganda demonstrations, because 
it carries too strong a connotation of the 
western concepts of justice and fairness. 
It is with a certain major amount of 
naiveté that the Hungarians released their 
White Book in the apparent hope of im- 
pressing and misleading the Anglo-Ameri- 
can public with what seems to be a for- 
mally flawless documentary account in the 
established tradition of various western 
White, Yellow, or Blue books. (It is 
indeed practically impossible to check 
whether and how extensively the court 
records have been “improved” for the re- 
lease!) 

But the matter-of-fact form is indeed 
the conditio sine qua non for giving such 
a volume any serious consideration at all. 
The merit of the Hungarian White Book, 
then, is that it brings together all the 
evidence, previously scattered and para- 
phrased in various unofficial records, and 
helps to corroborate the evidence about 
this gross misconduct of what could other- 
wise be a legally interesting and possibly 
precedential case, both substantially (the 
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case of the prosecution based on a vague 
normative basis—Law III of 1930—taken 
out of its jurisdictional and political con- 
text) and in the procedural aspect (denial 
of justice in the light of Art. 2 of the 
Hungarian peace treaty of 1946). But 
both the court and the defense are satisfied 
with mere face-saving gestures (all the 
Hungarian attorneys start their pleas with 
acknowledgment of the indisputable guilt 
of the defendants; Vogeler’s defense coun- 
sel refers to his client several times as an 
“ordinary spy”). However, not the case 
but the White Book is here under review. 
In sum, it presents a thin legalistic cover 
for a sad example of political judiciary. 
JAROSLAV MAYDA 
Ohio State University 


SHARP, SAMUEL L. New Constitutions in 
the Soviet Sphere. Pp. vi, 114. Wash- 
ington: Foundation for Foreign Affairs, 
1950. $1.00. 


This is another of the excellent publica- 
tions of the Foundation for Foreign Af- 
fairs designed to “disclose facts and in- 
formation not generally available and to 
analyze the purposes and consequences of 
policies in the field of foreign affairs.” In 
this booklet Mr. Sharp contributes to our 
understanding of government and politics 
in the Soviet sphere by presenting “an ex- 
amination of the historical background, a 
brief history of the development of the 
concept of New or People’s Democracy 
with examples of its application in practice, 
and a discussion of specific constitutional 
problems in some of the countries con- 
cerned.” 

In his introductory chapter, Mr. Sharp 
identifies the various factors which com- 
bined to produce the present political and 
economic pattern in eastern Europe. The 
proximity and influence of the Soviet 
Union were decisive, of course, but the au- 
thor quite properly notes that the area 
‘was not entirely unprepared for revolu- 
tionary change. This fact, which is some- 
times overlooked by western observers, 
must be taken into account in evaluating 
postwar developments in eastern Europe. 

The principal value of this book lies in 
Mr. Sharp’s treatment of postwar con- 
stitutional developments in the countries 
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of eastern Europe, particularly Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, and his 
enalysis of the concept of New Democracy. 
The three countries named are given spe- 
cial attention because they illustrate dif- 
ferent stages in the development of the 
theory of New Democracy and offer inter- 
esting contrasts In governmental structure. 
‘The meaning attached to “New Democ- 
racy” has gone through a rather tortuous 
evolution. Originally designed to accom- 
modate deviations from Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine anil to describe a regime of a 
“new type,” it now openly follows the 
Soviet model. The present “line” indicates 
that each regime is now “headed for a 
complete acoption of all features of the 
Soviet system, a trend which may result 
in their eventual ‘constitutional integra- 
tion’ with the USSR.” ‘Mr. Sharp follows 
the attempts to formulate an acceptable 
theory through all its twistings and turn- 
ings; his discussion of constitutional theory 
and practice is enormously instructive. 
The appendices, waich constitute over 
half of the book, contain the texts of the 
new Hungarian Conszitution, the Consti- 
tutional Act of Poland, and the Polish 
Declaration of Rights and Liberties; there 
is also a table comparing the provisions of 
tae new constitutions of Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Yugoslevia. There is only 
passing reference to Rumania, and, un- 
fortunately, no mention of the new Soviet- 
inspired constitution of the East German 
Democratic Republic. 
CARL J. SCHNEIDER 
University of Nebraska 
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ZUCKER, A. E. (Ed.). The Forty-Eighters: 
Political Refugees of the German Revo- 
lution of 1848, Po. xviii, 379. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1950. 
$4.50. 


The centennial of tae European revolu- 
tions of 1848 called forth many anniversary 
celebrations and commemorative speeches, 
much historical research, and many at- 
tempts at fitting the ideas of 1848 into 
the world picture of 1948. The American 
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Historical Association devoted most of its 
1948 annual meeting to the subject of the 
Revolutionary Year. Now there appears 
from the Columbia University Press a vol- 
ume of essays on various subjects con- 
nected with the refugees who came from 
Germany to the United States after the 
failure of the revolutions of 1848. Each 
of the eight chapters has a different author. 
The first deals with the European back- 
ground, the second with the contemporary 
American scene. Then follow chapters on 
the adjustment to the United States, the 
Turner movement, the part played by the 
Forty-Eighters in politics and in the Civil 
War, and some mention of the political 
and social radicals. The final chapter pays 
tribute to Carl Schurz, the most famous of 
all the immigrants of 1848. 

The chapters on the European back- 
ground and on the American scene are in- 
terpretative essays and endeavor to pro- 
vide the setting for the revolutionaries in 
Europe and America. Since each of the 
authors was allotted but twenty pages both 
accounts are thin as to detail and vague as 
to ideas. The first chapter, for instance, 
seems to be almost equally concerned with 
an account of the philcsophy of the Ger- 
mén revolt and with the validity of the 
ideas held by Germans about the United 
States, and it is so compressed that it is 
difficult to be sure what was meant by such 
statements as “Looking back to the United 
States of 1848, which was quintessentially 
a capitalist and a free enterprise economy 
in a fuller sense than any European... 
one may wonder wky anyone should have 
considered the United States a good place 
to which to go” (p. 16). Mr. Handlin’s 
chapter, “The American Scene,” suffers also 
because of his effort to depict in sixteen 
pazes the United States to which the refu- 
gees did turn. Mention of many phases of 
American life and culture is of necessity 
reduced to a few sentences. No one could 
meke a useful synthesis of the problems of 
slavery, expansion, and political parties, 
1840-1860, in four pages, and the very 
brief treatment of the nativist movement 
is especially weak considering its impor- 
tance to the immigrants of the period. 

Mrs, Johnson’s chapter on the adiust- 
ment to the United States is more satis- 
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factory, perhaps because it is narrower in 
scope and because she was given thirty- 
six pages to fit the Forty-Eighters into the 
American scene. The case studies of indi- 
vidual’ Germans and of German communi- 
ties are more effective than generalizations 
would have been, although Mrs. Johnson, 
as do several of the other authors, finds 
difficulty in confining her chapter to those 
who fit into the editor’s definition of the 
Forty-Eighter as “one who came to the 
United States from German speaking ter- 
ritory as a result of his participation in the 
Revolution of 1848.” 

The chapter on the Turner movement 
provides a good historical background for 
the American Turnverein and is especially 
interesting because of its translation of 
Turner poetry and songs and of contempo- 
rary mention of Turner activities. Chap- 
ter V is a summary of the political inter- 
ests of the Emigrés from 1848 to the Civil 
War and of their continued interest in lib- 
eral reform after that period. The espousal 
of the new Republican Party by the Forty- 
Eighters and the effect of the German vote 
upon the elections of 1856 and 1860 are 
well treated, if perhaps with a little bias in 
favor of the Germans in the controversial 
issue of how much they. influenced the elec- 
tion of Lincoln in 1860. The political 
careers of Karl Heinzen and of Carl Schurz 
and their interest in the reform move- 
ments of the post-Civil War years are dis- 
cussed, and there is an interesting account 
of the conflicts within the German ranks 
between the “Greens” and the “Grays.” 
The radicals among the Forty-Eighters are 
given a brief chapter, and the accounts of 
their efforts to change the political institu- 
tions of the United States and, on the part 
of some of them, to set up groups for the 
promulgation of their own ideas are inter- 
esting in themselves and illustrative of the 
way in which nineteenth century America 
served as ground for social experiments of 
various sorts, 

Miss Lonn confines her chapter on the 
Civil War activities of German Americans 
to the Forty-Eighters who fought in the 
Union armies and, quite naturally, since 
records are available there, her account is 
largely of those Germans who became offi- 
cers of note. Starting with the generals, 
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Miss Lonn works through the various ranks 
of commissioned officers to the doctors and 
chaplains who served with the regiments of 
their countrymen. 

A long chapter on Carl Schurz gives an 
estimate of his character and of his con- 
tributions to his adopted country in both 
military and political fields. The idea that 
Schurz made a significant contribution to 
Lincoln’s ideas in regard to emancipation 
is doubtful, however, and Mr. Morgan’s 
assertion that Schurz would have been a 
member of Lincoln’s cabinet had the Presi- 
dent lived is given no supporting evidence. 
Schurz’s later career as a liberal Repub- 
lican is sketched and the tribute te the 
value of his services seems well based. 

LICE FELT TYLER 

University of Minnesota 


REINHARDT, Kurt F. Germany: 2000 
Years. Pp. xxi, 765. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1950. $8.50. 


The ruin of modern Germany has in- 
spired a number of significant books on 
German history. Among the best are such 
books as Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein’s 
The Germans in History (1945), the an- 
thropologist Robert H. Lowie’s brilliant 
but brief The German People: A Social 
Portrait to 1914 (1945), Veit Valentin’s 
solid volume entitled The German People 
(1946), and the present book by Dr. Kurt 
Reinhardt, the most detailed and com- 
plete study of them al. ` 

These books are written by Germans in 
America. All either ignore the Nazi era 
- or condemn it in unmeasured terms. They 
all attempt in devious ways to re-establish 
a concept of the German people historically 
as a constructive cultural and social force 
throughout European history. They work 
with an ardor worthy of a Talleyrand 
striving for the restitution of an errant 
nation. 

Dr. Reinhardt’s book is a full and clear 
‘treatment of German history. The author, 
now assistant professor of Germanic lan- 
guages at Stanford University, writes with 
the warmth and insight of a native Ger- 
man. Educated at Munich, Heidelberg, 
and Freiburg in philosophy, comparative 
literature, and the history of art, he suc- 
ceeds in integrating cultural and artistic 
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material with economic, political, and so- 
cial forces. Beginning with earliest times 
in central Europe, he relates the Germans 
to every major mcvement in European 
history. 

Political history is described throughout 
in fairly routine fashion. The best parts 
of the book are perhaps those dealing with 
cultural trends and events, with Rational- 
ism, Enlightenment, Romanticism. Chap- 
ter 17, entitled “Cultural Trends,” is a 
penetrating and brilliant analysis of late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century 
men and ideas which should be read by 
everyone wanting to know the true back- 
ground of modern Germany. It contains 
an enlightening account of the growth of 
the “Youth Movement” in the early part 
of the presant century, which suggests that 
Hitler found this part of his program al- 
most ready-made for him. While Hitler 
and all his works are properly repudiated, 
it is interesting to note that the German is 
pretty much excusei throughout history 
for everything else. Even the Vandals (p. 
24) “were not beasts of prey and wanton 
savages,” since the term “vandalism” was 
“coined by a Frenck bishop of the eight- 
eenth century.” 

The bibliography of ten closely printed 
pages is far beneath the standard of Ger- 
man scholership. Titles are listed alpha- 
betically by author’s name and there seems 
to be no valid criterion for including: or 
omitting books. Barraclough (The Origins 
of Modern Germany [1947], etc.) is en- 
tirely omitted; so is Thompson’s Feudal 
Germany, Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire 
and Henderson’s Short History of Ger- 
many. The best and most scholarly Eng- 
lish trans.ation of ‘Tacitus’ Germania 
(A. C. Howland in Translations and Re- 
prints) is not recommended. It is of no 
value to mention Migne, Patrologia, 382 
vols., without an analysis of contents re- 
garding material for Germany. The same 
criticism holds for mentioning the MGH 
and the two volumes of Taylor’s The 
Medtaeval Mind. As a list of German 
works translated inzo English the bibli- 
ography has some value. 

On the whole the book, apart from the 
bibliography, is perhaps the most schol- 
arly and up-to-date one-volume treatment 
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of the whole of German history to 1933, 
and will make anyone who reads it and its 
numerous apt quotations and references 
thoroughly acquainted with the German 
mind, manners, and national spirit as it 
worked throughout the centuries to our 
own tragic time. 
Oscar G. DARLINGTON 
Hofstra College 


Brack, C. E, end E. C. HELMREICH, 
Twentieth Century Europe: A History. 
Pp. xxiii, 910, xviii. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1950. Trade $7.50; text $5.50. 


In the past twenty years American pub- 
lishers have brought out a half dozen text- 
books on Europe or the world since 1914. 
Of these’ books only two have attempted 
a radically different organization from that 
of Benns in his pioneering Europe since 
1914. Now Black and Helmreich have 
taken a fresh approach to the subject. 
Treating both national and international 
affairs in well balanced proportions, they 
limit themselves to European economics 
and politics without attempting to include 
intellectual and artistic developments or to 
deal with the rest of the world excepting 
when important for the European story. 
Their Europe embraces the United King- 
dom on the west and Russia and the Near 
East on the other side. - 

In organization the innovations are 
mainly two: a fuller and more satisfac- 
zory treatment than most texts give of 
eastern and southeastern Europe; and em- 
phasis upon the great depression as a sig- 
nificant watershed in European affairs. 
While the latter interpretation is undoubt- 
edly right, the organization of material on 
the 1930s is the least successful aspect of 
zhe book. Too much space is devoted to 
generalizations about the effects of the de- 
pression and not enough to specific illus- 
strations from various countries. More- 
over, the arrangement of subject matter 
tends to obscure the challenge of Nazism 
and the drama of appeasement. For ex- 
ample, the German remilitarization of the 
Rhineland, certainly a crucial event, is re- 
ferred to so casuslly at two or three dif- 
ferent places that its significance for Eu- 
rope’s road to war is lost. The same 
general criticism would also apply to diplo- 
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matic aspects of World War II, notably to 
the superpower conferences of 1943-45 
whose contributions to the problem of 
peace-making are not clearly brought out. 
These faults, however, are far outbal- 
anced. by the factual accuracy, the dis- 
criminating judgment with respect to con- 
tents, and the thoughtful and stimulating 
interpretations throughout the book. The 
authors have sought and admirably achieved 
something more than just another text- 
book, While no one will agree with them 
at every point, no one can accuse them of 
an unscholarly approach or a dull exposi- 
tion. Furthermore the sketch maps ac- 
companying the text are the clearest and 
most accurate (excepting that on p. 143) | 
that I have seen. Finally, the value of the 
book is enhanced by the appendices of use- 
ful factual and documentary materials and 
an unusually extensive descriptive bibli- 
ography. In short, this is a first-rate mid- 
century synthesis. i 
DwicHt E. LEE 
Clark University 


SCHOENRICH, Orro (Ed.). The Legacy of 
Christopher Columbus. 2 vols. Vol. I, 
349 pp.; vol. II, 320 pp. Glendale, 
Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Co., 1950. 
$25.00 for the 2 vols. 

As Judge Schoenrich states quite aptly, 
in all the huge mass of literature which 
has grown up around the discovery of 
America and the person of the discoverer, 
“little has been written about the descend- 
ants of Columbus and practically nothing 
about the Columbus family litigations” 
(Vol. I, p. 15). For that reason he has 
assembled in these two volumes little- 


._ known and previously disjointed facts 


which will enable researchers to obtain an 
over-all view of the consequences of the 
contractual agreement between Columbus 
and Spain's Ferdinand and Isabella, as 
well as the two-century controversy in- 
volving the Columbus inheritance. 
Schoenrich’s main thesis is that the con- 
tract between Christopher Columbus and. 
the Spanish sovereigns, signed April 17, 
1492 and confirmed April 30, 1492, along 
with the confirmatory decrees of 1493 and 
1497, which formed the basis of the litiga- 
tion with the Government, bore the seeds 
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of the long controversy centering around 
Hispaniola, or Santo Domingo. For “it 
granted governmental powers which would 
in effect have made Columbus sovereign 
of the regions discovered (subsequently), 
yet at the same time clearly recognized the 
authority of the Spanish kings. It failed 
to designate with sufficient accuracy the 
territory to which it was intended to ap- 
ply, and its stipulations regarding financial 
advantages were far from clear” (Vol. D, 
p. 173). From the factual data presented 
by the author it may be deduced that the 
agreement was evidently made without the 
aid of thoughtful counselors. 

In brief, the agreements provided that, 
as compensation for such discoveries as he 
might make, Columbus was to enjoy the 
following advantages: 

“First, the position of Viceroy and Gov- 
ernor General ‘in all the said islands and 
mainiand which, as has been said, he may 
discover or acquire in the said seas,’ with 
the right to propose to the Crown a list of 
three names for every governmental post, 
from which list the appointee was to be 
selected. . 

“Second, the position of Admiral of th 
said islands and mainland, with the salaries, 
prerogatives and privileges enjoyed by the 
High Admiral of Castile, and with the right 
‘to adjudge controversies regarding mer- 
chandise and commerce.’ 

“Third, one-tenth of the net profits of 
the Crown in all articles and merchandise 
‘bought, bartered, discovered, acquired, or 
obtained within the limits of said Ad- 
miralty.’ 

“Fourth, the right to contribute and en- 
joy a participation of one-eighth in every 
expedition” (Vol. I, pp. 36-37). 

Subsequently the discovery opened the 
door to vast territories of fabulous wealth. 
Thousands of Spaniards flocked overseas 
to seek their fortune. Scores of expedi- 
tions were fitted for exploration and con- 
quest. Columbus, through administrative 
inexperience, proved unable to control the 
unruly element even in the single colony 
of Hispaniola. In due time, an entirely 
unforeseen situation presented itself. Of 
necessity, compromise became mandatory 
(Vol. II, p. 174). 

The Spanish Fiscal, Government Solici- 
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tor of the period, was hesitant to press the 
contentions that the agreement exceeded a 
monarch’s authority or was agathst public 
policy, as stipulated in a 1480 law which 
prohibited the transferral of the adminis- 
tration of justice in perpetuity. He pre- 
ferred “to attack Columbus’ record of 
achievement, allege technical defects of 
procedure, and endeavor to delay the ac- 
tion,” as could easily be done at the time 
(Vol. II, p. 175). 

Jurists could not accede to the Columbus 
demands, as to do so would have implied 
“a recognition of privileges encroaching too 
greatly on the royal prerogatives; yet, on 
the other hand, they could not reject them 
(es royal favors, according to the conten- 
tions of the Fiscal) without violating the 
express language of the agreement”. (VoL 
II, p. 175). Consequently, opines the au- 
thor, their decisions represented honest ef- 
farts to adjust the terms of the contract to 
the realities of the situation: the magni- 
tude, population, and wealth of the new 
Spanish dominions versus the insistence of 
the Columbus heirs on the literal stipula- 
tion of the bond (Vol. IT, p. 176). 

In the part dealing with the inheritance 
litigation, it is obvious that the lack of 
clarity in the documents setting up the 
Columbus mayorazgo, or entailment, was 
the cause of the court action. “The lan- 
guage of these instruments gives evidence 
of legal assistance, but it also indicated 
that Columbus may have inserted para- 
graphs or made changes on his account. 
A lawsuit lasting over two centuries was 
the heavy penalty paid by the heirs for 
the uncertainties of these basic instruc- 
tions” (Vol. TI, p. 179). Curiously enough, 
evidence indicates that the Columbus col- 
laterals behaved in court in a manner not 
unlike that of present-day litigants. 

Schoenrich’s excellent character analyses 
of Columbus collaterals, an extensive bibli- 
ography, thirty plates and facsimiles of 
documents, and the seven genealogical ta- 
bles furnish valuable facts for a sober 
study of the factors affecting the disposi- 
tion of this famous controversy. These 
volumes are indeed a contribution te he 
knowledge of all historians. 


SAMUEL P, Perry, Jr. LT 


The Boston Chronicle 
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Cowan, Lamnc Gray. France and the 
Saar, 1680-1948. Pp. 247. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1950. $3.50. 


Because of its strategic and economic 
position, the Sear region has played a part 
in Franco-German relations out of all 
proportion to the size and population of 
the area. This useful study presents a 
rarrative of its relations to France from 
the time of Louis XIV to the economic in- 
tegration of the territory into the French 
economy after the Second World War. 
Approximately one-third of the study is 
devoted to a historical survey of French 
policy toward the Saar under the old mon- 
erchy, during the Revolutionary and Na- 
poleonic periods, and under the Second 
Empire. This is a sketch rather than a 
detailed treatment, but it is adequate for 
placing the problem in perspective. In 
using the controversial writings of German 
and French historians the author has main- 
tained a balanced and objective point of 
view. The larger space—almost two-thirds 
of the book—is used to present in greater 
detail the Saar settlement under the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, the League of Nations ad- 
ministration, the plebiscite of 1935, and 
the regime established by France in the 
paar since July 1945. 

While the main theme is the Saar as an 
-nternational problem, the author treats as 
subordinate but important subjects the cul- 
zural and economic developments within 
zhe Saar territory. Culturally the Saar- 
landers are German, but as a border peo- 
ple they have tie3 with France and have 
been from time to time under French rule. 
In the past, as in the present, they have 
usually benefited economically from close 
association with France. From this study 


it appears that when German nationalism” 


is strong in the Reich, the Saarlanders 
react politically—hence the overwhelming 
vote for reunion with Germany in 1935. 
When German nationalism is weak or 
broken, the economic advantages of asso- 
ciation with France become compelling fac- 
tors in -Saar politics—hence the endorse- 
ment in the autumn of 1947 of the new 
regime by a large majority of Saar voters. 
A completely acceptable solution of the 
Saar problem will come, as the author sug- 


gests, only with the creation of a Western. 
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European Union. Then the area and its 
people will cease to be, as they have been 
in the last two centuries, a pawn in Franco- 
German politics. 

The historian and student of interna- 
tional relations will find this volume to be 
a convenient and reliable summary ac- 
count of the Saar problem in European 
history. The book is distinguished by 
factual accuracy, sound organization, and 
balanced presentation. 

Oron JAMES HALE 
University of Virginia 


Frrs, Hennmo (Ed.). Scandinavia—Be- 
tween East and West. Pp. x, 388. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1950. 
$4.50. 

World War II clearly revealed the need 
in this country for specialists trained in 
the affairs of certain areas of importance 
to the United States—for example, the 
Scandinavian states. Vice versa, during 
the war, and even more so since the war, 
the Scandinavian states themselves felt the 
need of interpreting their affairs and prob- 
lems to the people of this Nation. Much 
of what has been written in English on 
Scandinavian affairs since the war has been 
of an ephemeral nature—travelogues and 
hastily made write-ups. Teachers of Scan- 
dinavian affairs in this country will there- 
fore welcome a recent publication of Cor- 
nell University, Scandinavia—Between East 
and West. Despite some shortcomings, the 
book is one of the more serious and valu- 
able attempts at explaining what Scandi- 
navian democracy is. In its form, the 
book is a collection of eleven articles by 
American and visiting Scandinavian spe- 
cialists in this country. 

The title of the book is somewhat mis- 
leading, and so is the editor’s conception 
that “Scandinavian culture is a distinctive ' 
culture somewhere between that of free- 
enterprise democracy in the United States 
and that of the Communist dictatorship in 
Soviet Russia.” Both historically and for 
present-day reasons, it is incorrect to re- 
gard Scandinavian culture as something 
special, something of its own somewhere 
“between East and West.” Scandinavian 
culture has been intimately and firmly at- 
tached to the western cultural, economic, ’ 
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and political developments. It is by all 
means wholly western. 

In a book like this, which addresses 
itself to an English-speaking audience, one 
misses a general introduction, which should 
give, on a much broader basis than does 
the editor in Chap. I, a well-rounded pic- 
ture of what Scandinavia and Scandinavian 
democracy are. ‘Those familiar with one 
of the Scandinavian languages will profit 
more from reading the Nordssk Demokrats 
(H. Koch and A. Ross, Eds , Copenhagen, 
1949). 

A perusal of the book reveals some loose- 
ness in its composition. It is a collection 
of eleven separate articles, which have not 
been cemented together. The articles are, 
per se, informative and well written. The 
highlights are Chap. III, “Government 
Economic Planning and Control’; Chap. 
IV, “The Labor Movement and Industrial 
Relations,” a model essay; Chap. V, ‘‘So- 
cial Welfare”; and Chap. XI, “We Ameri- 
cans and Scandinavi,” which actually 
should preface the book as part of the 
general introduction. There is no space 
here for details. However, the book is 
hereby recommended as a very useful text- 
book for teachers of Scandinavian affairs. 

SVEREE KJELDSTADLI 

University of Wisconsin 
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BuscHpeck, E., H. Austria. Pp. xi, 251. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1949. $2.50. 

Books on Austria are usually written 
from a partisan point of view, defending 
one or the other of existing politico-ideo- 
logical constellations. Dr. Buschbeck’s ac- 
count is more fortunate in that he at least 
attempts to write from a position above 
factions. His partial success is the more 
laudable, since he himself was actively en- 
gaged in Austrian cultural and educational 
affairs during the controversial first Aus- 
trian republic. ` 

A sense of strong Austrian nationalism 
appeared during and after World War IL. 
Buschbeck presents a balanced judgment 
in the evaluation of Austria’s thousand- 
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year-old growth into nationhood. With 
equal maturity he treats Nazism, anti- 
Semitism, political Cetholicism, and Aus- 
tro-Marxism. 

In order to explain Austria’s attitude and 
position, her entire history passes in re- 
view. Geographical, anthropological, and 
economic factors are zaken into equal ac- 
count with the politicel and dynastic ones. 
In a chapter on the people the author dis- 
plays marked insight into Austrian charac- 
ter, a not easy task. Special chapters are 
devoted to the institutional framework, 
that is, constitutions, parties, and occupa- 
tional organizations; to education; to re- 
search in the fields af medicine, science, 
law, economics, history, and philosophy; 
and finally, there is a good comprehensive 
section on the arts, that is, literature, 
architecture, painting, and music. Busch- 
beck shows in the Austrian variety of these 
endeavors the essentially European atti- 
tude of synthesis as distinct from the Ger- 
man or western European approach. An 
epilogue carries the narrative right up to 
the present. The author shows great zeal 
in Making Austria understandable by the 
western reader. : 

As a guide toward such understanding, 
the book provides most welcome back- 
ground knowledge in a general way. The 
index is of great help. The present writer 
would have liked, however, to see incor- 
porated in the over-all evaluation these 
specific points: the consideration of the 
Austrian. people, as such, as co-creators 
and bearers of Austrian civilization; the 
elaboration on the historical Slav influence 
in eastern Austria; and Austria’s position 
vis-a-vis the East; more than just the as- 
surance of the economic viability within 
tke context of a free zrade world; no wn- 
due criticism of socialist practices per se, 
stich as rent controls. 

Dr. Buschbeck was in England from 
1939 to 1945. Consecuently he compares 
Austrian conditions with their British coun- 
terparts and implicates England in a spe- 
cial way in Austrian: affairs. This really 
augments readability for Americans; for, 
the understanding of the English attitude 
toward central Europe is one of direct con- 
sequence to the United States. Austrian’ 


domestic policies have been and are di- 
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rectly influenced by the foreign policies of 
the big powers. 

It becomes clear from this little work 
that for the health of Europe, the solution 
to the German problem, ‘and the balance 
between East and West, a nationally con- 
scious, internationally European, and highly 
cultured little Austria is of prime neces- 
sity. 

ERNST FLORIAN WINTER 

Columbia University 


Harney, Foster. Half of One World. Pp. 
x, 207. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1950. $3.00. 


The “half of one world” to which Mr, 
Hailey was apparently first introduced dur- 
ing and immediately after World War II 
as New York Times correspondent is that 
part of Asia which he visited in that ca- 
pacity. Thus the countries treated are 
Japan, Korea, China, tae French, British, 
Dutch, and American colonies or former 


colonies in the Pacific and southeastern. 


Asia, and Thailand. 

Where the author confines himself to re- 
perting or description on the basis of ob- 
servation, he writes interestingly and well. 
Where he attempts broad generalization 
be does not do so well, partly because he 
dces not proceed from a sufficiently broad 
economic, political, and social background, 
and partly because he generalizes assump- 
tions not fully developed. The difficulty 
must be recognized, however, of accurately 
putting much in too little space. 

Recent develcpments lend special inter- 
est to the three chapters on Japan and 
Korea. Here the author gives a balanced 
but fairly critical treatment of postwar de- 
velopments in both countries which should 
help the reader to form judgments as to 
the present struggle in Korea. 

The chapters on China are based on the 
premises which had become conventional 
by 1947. These were that “the Kuomin- 
tang, as exemplified by Chiang Kai-shek, 
his family and his family-in-law, and the 
C. C. Clique ... had been since 1927 a 
ruthless dictatorship that had only occa- 
sionally -established a façade of a people’s 
government, and that largely for foreign 
ccnsumption. Its policy was power, privi- 
lege, and profit” (p. 51). In contrast, al- 
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though Mr. Hailey recognizes its “tough- 
ness,” “There has been no government in 
modern times that lived closer to the peo- 
ple than that of Mao Tse-tung and his fel- 
low communists of Yenan” (p. 102). Un- 
fortunately, while there are interesting 
sketches of the top Communist leaders, 
the treatment of the Communist program 
is as of the Yenan period, with inadequate 
reference to recent events. Similarly, there 
is no reference to the reaction of develop- 
ments in Manchuria on the situation in 
China, nor is there adequate treatment of 
the relationship of events in China and the 
other countries of Asia. 

In treating nationalism rather than com- 
munism as a primary moving factor in 
southeast Asia, the author is on sound 
ground. His description of developments 
in Indochina, Malaya, and Indonesia since 
1945, although summary, is good, and the 


. sketches he gives of nationalist leaders are 


informative. His treatment of the Philip- 
pines is much more questionable. Never- 
theless, in spite of some weaknesses, the 
book has-real value for the general reader, 
to whom it is addressed. 
Harotp M. VINACKE 
University of Cincinnati 


Sovant, N. V. (Ed.). Reports of the Com- 
modsity Prices Board. Pp. xv, 238. 
Poona, India: Gokhale Institute of Poli- 
tics and Economics, 1948. Rs. 10 or 
15s. 





Post-War Inflation tn India. Pp. 
xiv, 94. Poona, India. Gokhale Insti- 
tute of Politics and Economics, 1949. 
7/6. 

The facts and analyses in these two short 
books afford an invaluable insight into In- 
dia’s current economic problems. By the 
end of World War II, India’s annual gov- 
ermmental expenditure was 1,000 per cent 
of the prewar figure. Industrial and food 
production was less than 25 per cent above 
the prewar level. The Government of In- 
dia financed India’s war expenses largely 
by printing currency; total currency issued 
rose from 2 billion rupees on the eve of 
the war to 11.5 billion at its close, a rise 
of 575 per cent. When the Indians took 
over the reins of government in 1946 and 
1947, among the problems which they in- 
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herited from withdrawing British officials 
were inflationary pressures of very great 
magnitude. Another legacy was a system 
of price control and rationing which, 
though belatedly introduced and far from 
flawless, had helped to keep prices in check 
and to spread out the inadequate supplies 
of foodstuffs, cloth, and other essentials. 

The book entitled Reports of the Com- 
modity Prices Board is a record of the val- 
iant efforts of some of India’s most thought- 
ful public servants to retain rationing and 
price control. The chief Indian business 
interests were able, despite these efforts, 
to mobilize sufficient sentiment against the 
controls on consumer goods to bring about 
‘their termination by the Nehru-Patel Cabi- 
net at the end of 1947. : The results were 
disastrous. They are summed up somberly 
in the second of these two books, Post-War 
Inflation in India. 

Prior to decontrol, Indian business ar- 
gued that if controls were lifted, prices at 
first might rise somewhat, but then the 
higher prices and the greater freedom (with 
decontrol) would stimulate production and 
cause prices to fall again. The Commodity 
Prices Board and most of India’s econo- 
mists, however, held that this was fanciful. 
Tf production had risen so little under the 
stimulus of war (when prices had gone up 
by about 150 per cent), why assume that 
a small price increase in 1947-48 would 
do what the war had been unable to do? 
Rather, they ergued, the likelihood under 
decontrol would be a profitable price rise 
for business, and no real increase in pro- 
duction. This is precisely what occurred 
after decontrol. Prices shot up; business 
men profited handsomely; production re- 
mained virtually stagnant. Eventually, with 
inflationary pressures greater than ever, 
price control and rationing had to be re- 
imposed, at the new and higher price levels. 

This process is one of the chief features 
of what Mr. Sovani calls India’s “postwar 
inflation.” Incian prices in the summer of 
1950 were still close to the postwar’ peaks 
of 1948. The entire process has wreaked 
havoc with the much-publicized campaigns 
for economic planning in India; it threat- 
ens, if unchecked, to undermine the Nehru- 
Patel government. Social scientists and 
others interested in the fortunes of the new 
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nationalist regimes of southern Asia will 
find that the passage of time, far from 
diminishing the value of these books, has 
served to underscore their importance. 
DANIEL THORNER 
University or Pennsylvania 


INSTITUTE or Pacrric RELATIONS. The 
Development of Upland Areas in the 
Far East. Pp. iii, 82. New York, 1949. 
$1.00. 

This publication, which is the first of 
a series of brief surveys on the present 
conditions and future improvement of the 
upland areas of eastern and southeastern 
Asia, consists of three separate studies by 
Pierre Gourou on Ch:na, Joseph E. Spencer 
on the Phil'ppines, ard Glenn T. Trewartha 
on Japan. 

The first essay, ty Professor Gourou, 
considers the causes and specific remedies 
for the overcrowded conditions in China, 
calling attention to the unused upland areas 
of the country. Beceuse of their vegetable 
diet and lack of experience with pastoral 
activities, the masses of the Chinese peo-- 
ple content themselves with living in the 
overpopulated, intensively cultivated low- 
lands, and leave mors than 70 per cent of 
their country to be used only for occa- 
sional pasture lands or to provide fuel for 
their hearths. The author admits that the 
land problem has many complexities, but 
he thinks that conditions in China might 
be improved if the people could be taught 
to utilize iheir neglected uplands in the 
same way that similar areas are used in 
central Europe. 

-~ In the sacond essay Professor Spencer 

discusses the problems of the Philippines, 

where because of a rice economy most of 
the people are concentrated in the low- 
lands. He calls attention to the fact that 
in 6,000 square miles of rugged hill coun- 
try in northern Luzon, less than 2 per cent 
of it is in well-built terraces, even though 
the area has been under cultivation for 

2,000 years. In contrast to China, how- 

aver, the forests of the mountain areas 

have been exploited by lumber operators 


“so the extent that large-scale commercial 


lumbering i3 carried on in perhaps a dozen 
localities, mostly in upland regions. In 
these areas certain mineral exploitation 
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has also developed. The author makes 
certain comparisons between the Philip- 
pines and certain of our North Atlantic 
states, each having about the same area, 
but differing greatly in stage of industrial 
development. In conclusion he points to 
the difficulty of improving agricultural con- 
ditions in the Philippines because of the 
ultraconservative nature of its farmers. He 
also emphasizes the lag in government as- 
sistance because of insufficient funds allo- 
cated to developmental work. 

Professor Trewartha, in the third essay, 
comments on the fect that most Occiden- 
tals believe every patch of potentially culti- 
vable Jand in Japan is used for the produc- 
tion of food crops, when such is far from 
the true condition. He cites cases of large 
areas of relatively level land which are still 
growing trees or are left unutilized, be- 
cause the Japanese depreciate the value of 
uplands or nonirrigated lands which cannot 
produce rice, apparently having no interest 
in crops such as maize or wheat which 
could be grown in the highlands. In dis- 
cussing the future land use of the uplands 
he makes certain recommendations which 
include the extension of the area of good 
forests, the development of animal indus- 
tries, the cultivation of nonirrigated crops, 
and an expansion cf the area devoted to 
tree and bush crops. 

These essays by three recognized authori- 
ties give the reader a picture of the cur- 
rent land-use problems in the Orient, and 
they constitute a valuable contnbution to 
the literature on the Far East. One re- 
grets, however, tha: so complete a study 
was mimeographed rather than set in type 
and published in book form. 

EDWIN J. Foscur - 

Southern Method:st University 


Maci, A. B. Jsrael in Crisis. Pp. 224. 
New York: International Publishers, 
1950. $2.50 cloth, $1.25 paper. 


Rigid trust in the magic powers of rites 
ard fetish are commonly assumed to be 
characteristic of man’s frame of mind in 
primitive society. When, after having per- 
formed all the ceremonies that serve to in- 
vigorate the power of the hunting amulet, 
the hunters return empty-handed, they do 
not think of doubting its potency. They 
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will rather look for some neglect in per- 
forming the rites, or for some wrong done 
in handling the fetish to explain their fail- 
ure. This is the kind of thinking we call 
fetishistic. 

That such thinking is by no means the 
exclusive property of primitive minds Thur- 
man Arnold demonstrated, a few years 
back, in his The Folklore of Capitalism. A 
similar job as far as Marxist ideology is 
concerned is still outstanding. A theoreti- 
cal starting point for an undertaking of 
this kind could be found in Karl Mann- 
heim’s Ideology and Utopia, particularly 
in his observation “that those who think 
in socialist and communist terms discern 
the ideological element only in the think- 
ing of their opponents while regarding their 
own thought as entirely free from any taint 
of ideology.” The book under review could 
well serve as a source of illustrative ma- 
terial. 

Ostensibly, the book is a critical ap- 
praisal of the new state’s present conditions 
and future possibilities, based on a six 
months’ stay in Israel at the time of its 
violent birth, and on a quite thorough 
study of historical and documentary 
sources. What it actually turns out to be, 
however, is a political tract, more con- 
cerned with proving the rightness of the 
communistic doctrine than with doing jus- 
tice to the facts. This is the more a pity 
as the exposition all through is apt and 
vivid, and the criticism in some cases 
quite to the point. 

It is impossible within a limited: space 
to discuss all the controversial statements 
of the book. Only two of the most strik- 
ing instances of twisting facts to make 
them fit into the rigid ideological mold can 
be briefly mentioned here. One has to do 
with the co-operative agricultural settle- 
ments, the Asbbutsim (singular kibbutz): 
the other, with the role of the Communist 
Party in Israel. The author does not deny 
that the co-operative communities have 
been successful, or, as he puts it, that they 
are “the only successful agricultural pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives on an extensive scale 
in a capitalist world” (p. 89). He can 
also hardly overlook the fact that they are 
the only kind of society that puts into 
practice today the principle: from each 
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according to his ability, to each according 
to his need. Could this then be taken to 
mean that they are more advanced than 
the collective farms in the Soviet Union? 
To admit it would obviously constitute a 
violation of the sacred postulate of Soviet 
all-over superiority. After some skillful 
theoretical contortions, the author conse- 
quently comes up with the unblushing 
statement that the kibbutz is actually 
“an integral part of profit economy” and 
nothing but a “capitalist entrepreneur” (p. 
90 f.). 

Even more twisted is the treatment of 
the role the Communist Party has played 
since the beginning of the Jewish settle- 
ment in Palestine. The trick used here is 
to admit that the party has made “mistakes 
—serious mistakes,” but to insist in the 
same breath that it is nevertheless the only 
party in Israel whose policy offers the 
right solution to all the many existing 
problems. The fact that since it has been 
in existence the party has called the wrong 
step at every turn of events in Palestine 
is charged to simple error in judgment. 
Not even the most uninterrupted succes- 
sion of failures to assess the situation cor- 
rectly (see p. 133) is allowed to raise the 
slightest doubt of the validity of Marxist 
theory. Though men may fail, the doc- 
trine must remain beyond reproach. With 
this tenet Marxism’s dialectic evolution 
from scientific socialism to blind faith has 
come to a close. What we are asked to 
swallow is, in a materialistic sugar-coating, 
the old obscurantist dogma of Credo quia 
_absurdum. 

Henrik F. INFIELD 
Group Farming Research Institute, Inc. 


WEtss-RosMARIN, Tropz. Jerusalem. Pp. 
xii, 51. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1950. $2.75. 


The expressed aim of this very small 
book is to view Jerusalem’s present and 
future, especially the current internationali- 
zation controversy regarding the city, in 
the light of its histcry. A book so moti- 
vated might be expected to sketch the 
changing economic, social, and cultural life 
which characterized the inhabitants for 
. thousands of years. However, biblio- 
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graphical and source materials are not 
indicated, and in fact a historical or socio- 
logical type of study is not intended. The 
orientation is indicazive of an absence of 
disciplining in the theory of history. We 
read that the rugged hills among which 
Jerusalem is situated breed rugged deter- 
mination; and that the city succeeded in 
infusing even its temporary dwellers with 
the firmness and determination that are of 
the essence of its eternity. We are told 
that in the past, as zoday, the city’s vicis- 
situdes were engendered by its geographi- 
cal location on the strategic highway con- 
necting Mesopotamia and Egypt. We even 
read of a Jewish instinct. 

A book that resorts to such formulations 
and gives evidence o? no research on Jeru- 
salem as a community offers little to those 
who accord value to modern social science. 
It is hardly persuasive to readers who wish 
to obtain cbjective cata on the subject of 
the authors major :nterest, which is the 
merits of possible decisions regarding the 
political fu-ure of ths city. The utility of 
the book in scientific circles seems to me 
to be limited to a few research workers in- 
terested in the field of culture and person- 
ality, who may employ it as one among a 
great many now available documents de- 
scribing the ideology and personality struc- 
ture of some persons who have become 
intensely involved emotionally with the 
Israelite cause in Palestine. 

MELVILLE JACOBS 
University of Washington 


DUNNER, JosePH. The Republic of Israel. 
Pp. xvi, 269. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1950. $4.75. 


It is always more difficult to review a 
300k which is first in its field since there 
are no standards or criteria to go by other 
than those of general scholarship. Seen 
-rom this light, Mr. Dunner’s work, which 
is the first study of the new state of Israel 
by a recognized political scientist, is more 
than just competent. Nevertheless, the au- 
thor is guilty of two major sins: over- 
simplification and omission. I imagine | 
that much of this is due to the vast scope 
of his undertaking. This is visible at the 
very outset of his book. There Mr. Dun- 
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ner presents lucidly the background of the 
development of Jewish nationalism Espe- 
cially good is his explanation of the psy- 
chological factcrs making for the growth 
o7 a conscious Jewish nationalism. Yet 
one feels that this is no more than a su- 
p2rficial coverage of vital material. It 
seems to this reviewer that any future 
writers in this field would do much better 
if they devotec their opening chapters to 
a discussion of source material on the back- 
ground of Jewish history and then devoted 
the body of their texts to an analysis of 
the particular problems at hand. The au- 
thor concludes the first part of his book 
with an extremely good bit of reporting on 
the events in Israel and in the councils 
of the United Nations just prior to the 
proclamation cf the Jewish state Mr. 
Dunner’s view of these events places him 
alongside the many who have portrayed 
England (and particularly Bevin) in the 
role of villain and the United States as 
slightly schizoparenic in the drama at Lake 
Success. It should be added that although 
the author was himself a participant in the 
struggle for Israel’s independence, and that 
at times his writing resembles the brief of 
an ardent advocate rather than the pro- 
nouncements of an impartial judge, on the 
whole the book is as objective a piece of 
work as can be expected on so dynamic and 
partisan a subject. 

The second section of this book is en- 
titled “The Government of Israel.” It 
ceals with the draft .constitution, the po- 
litical parties, the Arab-Israel War, the 
problem of the Arab minority, and pre- 
vailing cultural, social and economic prob- 
lems and institutions. Here again one finds 
a competent discussion of all these mat- 
ters; but the feeling persists that much has 


been left out that should have been in- ~ 


cluded. There is, for example, almost no 
discussion of the role being played by or- 
ganized religious bodies and the effect of 
these groups in the shaping of the politi- 
cal future of the land. There is little con- 
cerning the paradox of a socialist govern- 
ment faced with the desperate need of 
large-scale investment of foreign private 
capital. Many of the administrative prob- 
lems plaguing Israel today are given in- 
sufficient attention. Even the discussion 
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of the political parties is a rather skimpy 
one when their true importance in the 
scheme of things in Israel is taken into 
consideration. The report of the war is a 
complete one and there is no denying the 
clarity of the picture painted by Mr. Dun- 
ner. This reviewer, however, would have 
preferred a more detailed account of the 
various underground movements in Pal- 
estine. The author seems to take for 
granted the reader’s approval of the Hagan- 
nah and deals very curtly with the Irgun 
and Stern group. Although this section is 
clear, one might wish that 1t were more de- 
tailed and less diffuse. But this section, 
like the entire work, is amply documented. 
Particularly noteworthy are the many off- 
cial U.N. documents and state papers of 
Israel, Britain, and the United States. 

The author is at his best in the last sec- 
tion, which deals with “Israel in World 
Affairs.” Here there is reviewed succinctly 
and with keen insight the relationship be- 
tween Israel and her Arab neighbors as 
well as Israel’s general position vis-a-vis 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Of special interest to American readers will 
be the last chapter, which discusses the 
effect of Israel’s establishment on the Jew- 
ish community in America. 

FRED KRINSKY 

Brooklyn, New York 


Srmpson, Lestey BYRD. The Encomienda 
in New Spain. Pp. xvi; 257. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1950. 
$3.75. 

This revised and enlarged edition of a 
work first published some twenty years ago 
is a welcome addition to the study of co- 
lonial Mexico. The author, who is emi- 
nently qualified to discuss his topic, has 
added to the earlier edition the results of 
widely expanded research by himself and 
others in the past two decades. As a re- 
sult, he has revised certain of his earlier 
conclusions, and has added new material on 
the events of the last part of the sixteenth 
century. The end product is a cogent pic- 
ture of an important, if rather limited, 
aspect of the political and economic his- 
tory of New Spain. 

The body of this study is relatively short, 
for 86 pages of the total 257 are devoted 
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to extensive notes and an appendix contain- - 


ing translations of five documents pertain- 
ing to the subject under consideration. 
This is not to say that the careful docu- 
mentation detracts from the work; on the 
contrary, it and the wide use of direct 
quotations within the study itself are a 
valuable contribution to a proper under- 
standing of the ccmplerx attitudes of all 
parties to the controversy over the en- 
comienda system. 

The Encomienda in New Spain presents 
an interesting test case of administrative 
controls and procedures as they worked 
(or failed to work) under the Spanish co- 
lonial system. It also offers a picture of 
the social and economic forces which 
worked to defeat the policies of the Crown 
regarding the enco-nienda in New Spain. 
It is unfortunate, therefore, that Professor 
Simpson’s work is limited in scope to a 
chronological account of the encomienda 
system from its inception soon after the 
discovery of the New World to the end of 
the sixteenth century, when it gradually 
became what the auzhor calls a paternal re- 
lationship between encomendero and In- 
dian. The well-wricten Foreword contains 
a-hint that Professor Simpson sees an un- 
broken link between the paternalism of the 
late sixteenth century end modern rural 
Mexico. This is an intriguing concept 
which one would Lke to see further de- 
veloped by a scholar of Professor Simp- 
son’s ability. That it is not done in this 
book is undoubtedly due to the ever pres- 
ent limitations of space under which we 
all must work. 

Within its scope, however, the book 
should prove of incerest not only to the 
historian but also ta the economist and the 
political scientist whose work takes him 
into the Latin American area. 

Ropert E. Scott 

University of Ilinois 


Farson, Neorey. ast Chance in Africa. 
Pp. 381. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1950. $5.00 


Very likely, this will be welcomed as an 
“important” book if only because many 
people who wouldn’t dream of reading any 
other book about Africa will read it. How- 
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ever, despite the enthusiastic reviews quoted 
cn the dust-cover, Lest Chance in Africa 
is not a very good book, though it has 
some of the merits of good reporting. Mr. 
Farson is at his best when simply describ- 
ing what he likes, whether it is fishing for 
trout or romantic safaris under clear skies 
in the Northern Frontier District, the 
virtual desert of 1C0,000 square miles, 
which makes up nearly half the total area 
cf Kenya, has a reputed population of 
100,000 nomads, and is practically un- 
touched by “western civilization.” But he 
also gives a vivid impression of the prac- 
tical—and intellectual—problems confront- 
ing the Kenya goverament such as: soil 
conservation, African suspicions, and (es- 
pecially well done) -he new “religions,” 
half African, half Western, whose political 
significance he rightly stresses. The total 
effect, however, is confused and woolly. 
Mr. Farson’s book has the sort of ac- 
curacy of a film exposed to all the impres- 
sions this visit to Kenya made on him; 
tae result is not really very helpful to 
tiose who don’t already know the country 
and its problems, whi.e those who do will 
təọ often be irritated by the impression of 
numerous dogmatic but frequently conflict- 
ing judgments and by Farson’s tendency to 
generalize beyond what the evidence justi- 
fies. On page 27, for example, the British 
colonial system before the war was “mu- 
seum-minded,” but, on page 29, the British 
Colonial Office is “still the best guardian of 
native interests in British Africa.” Then, 
on page 52, Mr. Farson has apparently 
changed his mind again and states, “when 
you study the history of Kenya, you begin 
to wonder how it ever survived Whitehall.” 
No doubt all three comments can be recon- 
cled, but Mr. Farson never gives the im- 
pression of having done it for himself. For 
example again in Kenya “the annual in- 
come of all colours is about £2,” but we 
are not told to what year this is supposed 
to relate nor in fact has any calculation of 
the territorial income ever been published. 
We must not ask too much of a travel 
book, but if writers of such books choose 
to discuss complex social, economic, and 
political problems, we are entitled surely to 
expect that they give us clear and coherent 
azcounts of the problems. It is not unfair 
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to say that Mr. Farson does not entirely 
meet this test. 
KENNETH ROBINSON 
Nuffield College 
Oxford 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


October 4, 1950 
Sir: 

In my article, “Political Emigration from 
Tron Curtain Countries,’ published in THE 
ANNALS, September 1950, I have found an 
error which is rather embarrassing. ‘This 
was entirely due to my error. In my 
manuscript I inadvertently omitted the 
word “which,” and this led the manuscript 
editor to insert a semicolon. Thus the 
meaning of the sentence has been changed 
entirely. On page 182 the sentence reads: 

“The Rumanian Iron Guard was respon- 
sible not only for Jewish massacres but 
also for the killing of Rumanian hberals; 
and even some moderates and conserva- 
tives like Professor Jorga continue to be 
' active In exile.” 

It should be: 

“The Rumanian Iron Guard which was 
zesponsible noi orly ior Jewish massacres 
but also for the killing of Rumanian hb- 
erals and even moderates and conservatives 
ake Professor Jorga, continues to be ac- 
zive in emle.” 

Professor Jorga was murdered by the 
Iron Guard. 

Very truly yours, 
FELIKS Gross 
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